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of society will (hey live in? What will they think of oiir 
world or 1982? 

Judges; Robert Maxwell, Lord Swann, Chairmen of the 
BBC Time Capsule contents committee, Anthony Mon- 
crleff. Project Organiser. 

Entries must reach Robert Maxwell, Headinglon Hill 
Hall, Oxford by October 22nd. 

Winning entry will be deposited in the Time Capsule 
and published by Futura Books. 
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INDEXING. — Learn tho tnclml- 
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Rapid Results Col lone. Dept 
HL1S, Tuition Houao, London 
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The British Council, BWoridwldB - 
educational and cultural organisation, is 
looking for two aaaiatant librarians to work in 
Libraries Department, London Headquarters. 

The posts are mainiyconcemed with administration ^ 
of the British book aid programme under which hooka 
are donated to developing countries, and with 
evaluation of the programme. They also involve 
advising on administrative methods and routines in - - 
British Council libraries qVereeasSnd provIdlng them 
With professional HQaupport. 

Applicants should have llbtarlanship qualifications 
and some experience of library or Informatloh work. 

A degree would be an advantage but la not essential. 
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k €0,610 on scaie.riaing to £8,787. Index'linked 
nomconlributory pension. •• 
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The GLC Research Library ia the foremost in let d 


Councillors in the tendon boroughs si well a» to the 
Council's departments. 
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asslit in tho work of the central processing unit of t« 
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Byzantine Coins 

PHILIP GRIERSON 

The Library af Numismatics 

This is the first comprehensive survey of Byzantine coinage to 
have been published for many years. Professor Grierson has 
written a general history of the coinage and a descriptive guide to 
the coins which will serve the general reader and the historian on 
the one hand and the numismatist and collector on the other. 

The text is fully annotated throughout, and there are ninety- 
six pages of plates illustrating over L5QQ coins. 

448 pages + 96 pages of plates 
Hardback 0 416 71360 2 £62.50 


Orality and Literacy 

The technoJogUing of the word 
WALTER J. ONG 
New Accents 

Orality and Literacy surveys and interprets the work done during 
the last few decades on the profound changes in thought pro- 
cesses and in personality and social structures brought about by 
the intervention of writing and the transformation of primary 
oral cultures. 

212 pages 

Hardback 041671370 X £7.95 

Paperback 0416713807 £3.50 

Overseas Investment 
in the Age of High Imperialism 

The United Kingdom, 1850-1914 

MICHAEL EDELSTEIN 

In this detailed analysis Michael Edelstein seeks to explain the 
reasons for and the effects of Great Britain’s massive capital 
export in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He 
begins with an examination of the principal hypotheses: capital 
market biases, domestic oversaving and diminishing domestic 
and Increasing overseas investment opportunities. Parts II and 
;4l egBiitiiie the micro and macro-economics of the UK’s 
.overseas Investments, and & summary chapter draws together 
various chronological threads. 


Hardback 0 


480 pages 
416 34730 4 


£22. SO 


The Identity of Man 

As ten by an archaeologist . 
GRAHAMECLARK 
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argues that whereas the behaviour of other animals Is determined 

“» dl * rel *tiVely stable, that of 
man is guided by his social environment and is therefore con- 
stantly changing, The bdok la. fully illustrated end will be of 
interest to general caldera as well as specialists In thC field, "• 
„ ■ . 208 pages, illustrated . 

Hardback 0 416 33550 0 about £15.00 

Case Studies and Projects 
in Communication 

NEIL MCKEOWN 

Studies in Communication - 

Cate study and project work in commWlcatitm offers a practical 
approach to the understanding and application of communica- 
tion theory. In this book a number of documents and assfen- 
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ments produced by students and media practitioners are used as 
the basis for introducing principles and theories of com- 
munication apd to stimulate the reader’s own reflections of -, 
communication processes in society.; • 


Paper bapk 


.192 pages, illustrated 
‘ 0 416 3Q746 X 


£4*5. 


Advertising as Communication 

• GILLIAN DYER 

• Studies inComhtvnkation] . : : 

ThA book lets out toexamlne advertising as a form of communi- 
cation inicdnfempocary society and also places Jt In its wider ' 
cultural and economic context. Starting with a! btpad Historical 
and cultural per»pe«tive, the auihor (races some of the main 

Concepts which have ticca used to discuss the function, 
• and the Ideology of arivertising. TbrotighoUt the book analysis of 
“c.Wky PubUdty.ima$« communicate their meanings is illus- 
trated with examples of advertisements and tV commercial*;. * 
256 'PMa,' illustrated :■ 

. ' • Hardback 0416 74S30K £8.95 

Paperback 0416745202 ■ &SP: • ■■■*} ! ; 
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In search of the sublime 


Russell Fraser 

A Mingled Yarn: The Life of R, P. 

Blackmur 

375pp. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
£11.95. 

0151601380 

-r P Blackmur was our best 
American critic, a good poet, .and a 
great man”. Rusself Fraser clomis on 
the first page of his biography, making 
three difficulties for hunself before he 
is obliged to make any. I have no 
scruple in accepting that Blackmur was 
a wod poet, the measuring adjective 
being justified by about twelve live 
ooeras from his three books. From 
Jordan's Delight (1937), The Second 
World (1942j and The Good European 
(1947). Professor Fraser's concept of 
criticism doesn’t coincide with mine, 
apparently. The best work in 
American criticism seems to me 
Emerson's in one way. Henry James’s 
in another, and T. S. Eliot’s in a third. 
If he means that Blackmur was 
superior to nny or all of these, I don’t 
agree with him but our disagreement 
seems not worth pursuing. If he 
regards Blackmur as a better critic than 
Kenneth Burke, John Crowe Ransom, 
Alien Tate, or Yvor Winters, confintna 
the competition to a few friends and 
colleagues, the dispute is even less 
worth pursuing. It is enough that 
Blackmur was, at his best, a splendid 
critic. There is no point in awarding a 
first prize. As for his being a great man, 

I would have been inclined to agree 
with Fraser, if I had not rend his book. 
The question 1 have to face now is: 
what is the relation between the 
qualities 1 warm to in Blackmur's 
writing and the vanity and pettiness 
which Fraser ascribes to him? Fraser 
says that Blackmur was a great man, 
but he has made it impossible for me to 
take the claim seriously. 

■ If there is a common or received 
account |of Blackmur’s work in 
criticism, it runs somewhat like this. 
Hb early books, The Double Agent 
(1935), and The Expense of Greatness 
(1940), were remarkably acute studies 
in the language of modern poetry. His 
essays on- Hart Crane, Emily 
Dickinson, E. E. Cummings, and other 
poets showed what the criticnl analysis 
[>f language could do. But gradually he 
* let his vices defeat his merits. (The later 
work, in the years after 1950, is prolix. 


self-indulgent, not so much difficult as 
vain: “thwarted poetry ", in Hugh 
Kenner's account, in some of his essays 


Kenner's account. In some of his essays 
in Language os Gesture (1952). and in 
more of them in The Lion and the 
Honeycomb (1955). Eleven Essavs in 
the European Novel (1964), ami the 
posthumous A Primer of Ignorance 
(1967), Blackmur took himself too 
seriously, junketing around the world 
as sage for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, sounding off about the 
state and fate of nations. 

More detailed versions of this 
account are given in Kenner’s Gnomom 
and Rend Wellek’s essay on Blackmur 
(The Southern Review, Summer 1971). 
Weliek makes much of Blackmur's 
penurious education, his ignorance of 
the several languages he liked to 
quote, his engaging in “deliberate 
obfuscation, verbal jugglery and even 
charlatanry”. The essays on the 
European novel, Welle k dismisses as 
pretentious and ignorant. Kenner’s 
essay fastens with notable irritation on 
Blackmur's language. Iris “doodling 
with other men s idioms in the hope 
that something critically significant will 
occur". His habitual procedure, 
Kenner says, is “to find out what he 
means by exploring the words in which 
he is trying to say it". 

I am not sure that the procedure is as 
foolish as Kenner thinks. It is true that 
some of Blackmur's paragraphs make 


Denis Donoghue 

learned to affect the style of a had been congealed inio thought, that 
patrician. No wonder he spent all his wav , | w L „ U ,J keep lhenl alive at the 
life trying to write a lordlv meditation ris(l of kce p( n g them unmoored. He 
on Henry Adams: unfinished as it is. it had no interest in sentences which pin 
is a thrilling book. At Princeton, the down a meaning already, in effect. 


on Henry Adams: unfinished as it is. it had no interest in sentences which pin 
is a thrilling book. At Princeton, the jown ^ meaning already, in effect, 
hoy without n BA became a full Crt mpleie. A few years, ago I heard 
professor, directed the Gauss Seminar Weliek saving, in a lecture, that 
in Literary Criticism. He taught a Ri.,..L.,„„ r (Ihlui'.I hie Llvlt* In I nr. I it 


in Literary Criticism. He tnuel 
famous course in Dante. Pascal. 


you light-headed. Wallace Stevens said 
that after reading ten or twelve pages 
of Blackmur, one comes away “longing 
for sex and politics". But Blackmur's 
vertigo is often a better experience 
than the sanity offered by lesser men. 
To read him at ail you have to grant 
him a peculiar relation to words. He 
liked to quote a sentence from 
Elizabeth Sewell’s book on Valdry, 
that “words are the mind’s one defense 
against possession by thought or 
dreams; even Jacob kept trying to find 
out the name of the angel he wrestled 
with". Blackmur respected thought, 
but he didnh believe that thought la- 
enough or that its official procedures 
are bound to succeed. 

Fraser Is informative on Blackmur’s 
early years, son of unhappy parents, 
victim, too, of an aborted education. 
He read lavishly, but chose the books 
upon hunches and got Into the habit of 
an opportunistic relation to whatever 
he'read. He picked up a few notions 
. from Croce, a few more from 
Santavana, A poor boy, he early 



Blackmur devised his style to lord it 
over the professors, or to hnmhoozie 
them. There is no evidence in Fraser's 
biography that Ukickmur was 
impressed or intimidated by trained 
academic minds, or that he made a 
kind of euphuism to show off in their 
company. He showed off. playing the 
prince in Princeton, but for other 
reasons, proving to himself (hat he had 
survived, and thnt like a nrince he 
could shine. Fraser's hook documents 
the care Blackmur look to keep 1 up 
princely appearances. It is appalling to 
reflect upon such nonsense, and upon 
Blackmur’s need of il. 

Fraser has interviewed everyone, 
apparently, who came within a mile of 
Blackmur. so Iris book is generous in 
(he detail of gossip, lure, nnd 
reminiscence. Blit some questions 
remain obscure. Did Bluckmur edge 
Tiitc out of Princeton nr not? Or was 
Tate's performance so erratic that lie 
had to go? Grunted thnt Bluekmur's 
marriage to Helen Dickson was 
wretched, how is il that she emerges, 
from Fraser's book, nl least clear in her 
dreadful relation to Blackmur. while 
Blackmur's relation to her is still, 
despite the detail, fuzzy? Had she any 
interest in Iris work, or wus it bleached 
out of existence for her because of 
Blackmur's domestic incapacity? 
Fraser is always busy on (he page. 


(E.B.O. Bcrgcrhoff. to give him (he 
only name by which 1 want to know 
him) . Fraser is a lively writer, but it is a 
pity lie interferes so much with his 
perceptions. It is well enough to be (old 
that Blackmur's style “grew prolix", 
but I can't make much use of the 
further description, “and sickly 
shining like the paintings of Douanier 
Rousseau". There are problems 
enough with Blackmur without 
running off to consult the Douanier. 

But the hardest - problem with 
Fraser's book is to understand how 
Blackmur's best work emerged from 
the wretched little mun whom Fraser 
has presented. Even if we accept the 
standard version of Blackmur which I 
have gathered from Kenner and 
Weliek. wc have still to explain A/mi 
Mirabiles. four beautifully perceptive 
and far- reaching lectures which 
Blackmur gave at the Library of 
Congress in January 1956. It is one of 
his finest achievements, not at all self- 
indulgent hut grave and eloquent. 
There is nothing m those lectures of the 
whimsicality and obscurant is in of 
which Weliek spoke. Nor is there in 
Fraser’s biography any understood 
relation between the nobility of the 
lectures and the life from which they 
came. 


The trouble with Fraser's buok is 
thnt everything in it is foreground: 
there is not enough hack around, or the 
peace and quiet in which it might be 


R. P. Blackmur 

Montaigne, wooing their texts as if a 
full sense of them could only be erotic. 
Eliot nnd James offered further 
incentives. Some readers say that 


bringing up one detail after another, 
but he is never quiet for lone enough to 
adjudicate the evidence or show where 


it leads. He refers to Blnckmuris talent 
“for personalizing the proximate pust 
and locating himself at the centre" of it. 
a matter in which Fraser himself 
lias a rare talent. He personalizes 
everything, as if lie were giving a 


the performance of Dwight Macdonald 
at n Gauss Seminur. But Fraser needs 
to show what it mennl to Blackmur that 
his mind was engrossed, as it wus. with 
Dante. Pascal, Montaigne. Eliot. 
Dostoevsky. Flaubert, and James; or 
that he had intellectual as well as 
personal relations with Ransom and 
Burke. Fraser isn't helpful on these 
matters. Instead . he keeps up a 
nervous run of narrative, often 
. defea ted, ’ by . his. inie rventions and 


Blackmur’s Epicurean style, in the everything, as if he were giving a S ed bV hS 
later essays, .was ^e ^gret able ..Vpemorabfe. tertbnwinpe _ foe\ 

consequence of his taste fof The later ^ ne fi, . 0 f the Prihcdlbn: AltfrhnJ. ' 1 g ««&. iwo ^of 

styie of Henry James, but the case is Blackmur is called Richard- ^n C K% Ldents. Pe,cr Putnnhi 
weak. The styles are incommensurate, throughout . and nearly everybody else ? nd Rohcr , puller, sent their master a 
My own view is thnt Blackmur was a Is given to us In a colloquial form we | Qn g nr w lysis of his writing. In Fraser's ■ 
subhmlst, and that what he was always have had no right to expect. A reader BCC0lln( Q f ( j, e analysis, it is impossible 
trying to take hold of was the who can’t aspire to become a member lo where Putnam and Fuller 

experience of the Sublime. He was not of the Princeton Club Is likely to be | eilve 0 ff oni | Fraser takes up the story. , 
the Aristotle or the Coleridge he irritated rather than delighted to be- w ,, 0 owns th cse percept ions, for 
sometimes thought himself but the told about Monte Bclgion, Matty instance, Putnam and Fuller or Fraser 
Longinus: every essay he wrote Is a Josephspn, Billy Phelps. Lou Coxe , n | ol)e ?: 

little treatise on the sublime. So he Jack Wheelwright, win Scott. Ted ■ .. . af j_ 

wanted to deal with words before they Spencer. Ged Bentley, -and Borge Out of Ins deprivations lie mane a . 


and Robert Fuller, sent their masto'r a 
long analysis of his writing. In Fraser’s 
account of the analysis, it is impossible ■ 
to know where Putnam and Fuller 
leave off and Fraser lakes up the story. , 
Wlio owns these , perceptions," for 
instance, Putnam and Fuller or Fraser 
alone?: . 


The Children of Paul's 

ine Story of a Theatre Company, 1 65 B -1 608 
REAVLEYGAIR 

ptfwaen 1 653 and 1 608 St Paul's housed one of the earliest 
kwoon theatre companies, a commercially successful playhouse 
whose actore were drawn from the oholrboya under the direction of 
£Mf choirmaster. This book Is the first thorough account of the 
mealre, ItaporeonalWea. audience and plays. ' £18.60 net 


The Secular Pilgrims 


me secular Pilgrim 

of Victorian Fiction 

The Novel as Book of Life- 
Barry qualls 


Apjcneering study of Charles DIokena, Charlotte Brontft, Georae 
and the non-flotional prose writer who Influenced them sit: 
i rwiag Carlyle. Professor OuailademfonalratesthBlrdebt to 
ounyan and the puritan tradition, and argues lhal their major works 
'hasense attempted to re-write PUgrims’a Progression Ihelr own 
more secular times. . Hard covere £18.60 net 

• Paperback £6.86 nft 


j^'bljtography ; 
otp.H. Lawrence' 

. Second Edition 

■WARRENRQBERTR 


f>ew edition haB been radtoaKy revtaedto 

^ipcdrpdrateihe fruits of rodent reBeardh. ’ - IMMflnat 


The Art of Recognition 
In Wolfram’* Parztvat 

D.H. GREEN, 

Professor Green focuses on two related problems: Parzlval’e . 
growth In maturity, knowledge and self-awareness; and the ways In 
which the readers responses are rhetorloally controlled and ■ 

guided In this masterpiece of the Middle Ages. E?5.0Qnet 

French Literary Theory Today 

A R6&d8f ■ mfm 

. Edited by TZVETAN TODOROV . , • • ' ; ; . , 

An anthology representing the.most «gn(fkMr]ta>rtrfb>riW>a lb . ; v ' 

: 5&tSBRSBM ^ 

mSBology $ fiteraiystudles. the specifics of literary oreatlon, 

enapenoua. Paperbaok ^ J»,85nat : 

Co^^/Ca^wf/h pfajt « J . <• .. ; 
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Rebels and Rulers, 1500-1660 

Volume l: Society, States, and Early Modern Revolutions , 

Ag rarian and Urban Rebellions 

Volume II: Provincial Rebellions, Revolutionary Wars, 

1560-1660 

PEREZZAGORIN 

A major comparative historical examination ollhe rebelUocis and 

revolutionary cMlwers occurring throughout Western Europe In 

the sixteenth and first half ollhe seventeenth centuries. 

UMumel- Hardcovers £20.00 nat 

• • . Paperback £0.86 net 

Volume II Hard covera £10.00 net 

volume a .. Paperback £6 .96 net 
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fouao aj^mi j ‘ ; . •r 
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music of ihc dry emptiness of (he 
soul caught in reason”. Making 
indifference dance, he curried 
reason to (he side of God. 
Conscientious as ever, I turned to the 
notes at the back of the book and found 
this: “After Putnam and Fuller”. 

There are other places in the book 
where Fraser, running so fast, falls 
over himself; 

Richard is the type of Alexandrian 

E nel who has lost his way or found a 
etter way. He answers to cither 
description. Robert Lowell wrote 
later, in a poem "for Richard 
Blackmur : 

His logic laceraies his vision, vision turns 
,, , . . his logic to zealotry. 

Confusion, I am afraid. “Logic 
lacerates the vision and vision turns i 
logic to zealotry” is what Blackmur I 
wrote of Lowell, in a review of Und of i 
Unlikeness, not what Lowell wrote of I 


Blackmur. In Lowell's poem “Playing 
Hall with the Cri tic" (lie sentence, slightly 
misquoted , is given in quotation marks, 
the allusion dear enough. 

It is hard lo know what precisely 
Blackmur was doing as a critic. 
His work moves between a set of 
terms, often two words in which he 
takes pleasure and finds incitement. 
Mostly, the first is chaos or a synonym 
of it. and the second is order: the first 
means what in life we have to have, else 
we die , the second how we act upon the 
first, the action being often not what is 
needed, too much or not enough. In a 
late essay from The Lion and the 
Honeycomb, the first is behaviour, and 
the second is morals, which is “what we 
think about in our quarrel with 
behaviour”. The problem is how to 
give our richest “theoretic form” to 
behaviour. “A theoretic form is a way . 


: of seeing: no more". Our great fear, 
' Blackmur says, “is that our Behaviour 
> may overwhelm us; our great delight is 
when we have transformed our 
aspirations into behaviour; our fate is 
that we shall be mainly incarnations of 
our behaviour. Macbeth is our fear; 
The Tempest is our delight; Antony and 
Cleopatra our fate", behaviour and 
morals, chaos and order, the actual and 
the real, momentum and the idea! in 
sight: these are the terms in which 
Blackmur finds the conditions of our 
lives. No “theoretic form" is complete. 
Apart from the many other 
considerations, “it is only the language 
we use which must abbreviate and 
truncate our full discourse”. I take 
this as the explanation and at least the 
partial justification of whatever 
Blackmur did with language; he was 
trying to prevent his sentences from 
settling upon the abbreviations and 


Not quite immaterial 


truncations he knew he couldn't 
prevent for ever. If you really believe, 
as Blackmur did, that the mind is 
inadequate to what it confronts, and 
that the languages we use are not much 
better, you are bound to conclude that 
failure is inevitable and that we can 
only postpone it. Criticism, for 
Blackmur, was a way of postponing 
failure: It was desperation, more often 
than self-indulgence, that drove his 
paragraphs into vertigo. "Doodling 
with other men’s idioms” isn’t an 
accurate description. Biackmur's 
recourse to other men’s idioms, mostly 
Shakespeare’s or Dante's or Eliot’s, 
was his way of taking their visions 
seriously; that is, of using them. What 
Kenner calls doodling was Biackmur’s 
way of staying within words so that, 
from within, he could drive them 
beyond their standard or official 
intention, lest they settle too genially 


truncations^ abbre *fc* « 
these questions ^ \ if 1 * 

a space for (hem at 

produced domestic detK? aj 
of detaU is too much, pe& 
biography of an 
much of Biackmur's delaJV*^ 
to be trusted, demeaned m 
near the end. wBSJSL; 
room for vanity. FrasKSSS 
Biackmur’s last years fa 
of the book. Kenneth BuK! 

me that Blackmur, In Ms 
coudn t walk mum Ct 
couldn't get out of a chair 
crippled with pain, his U,„ a 
dying before he died. He ffi 
heart attack on February 2 mi 
age of sixty-one. "*?*•”** 


Iain McGiEchrist 

Kathleen Raine. 

The Inner Journey of (he Poet 

208pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95. 
0 04 821 054 4 


A necessary consequence of Miss 
Raiiic’s dualistic approach is that her 
judgments on poetry depend on the 
disembodied sentiments expressed. 


5L«5 had 10 that Blake - character", which “Yeats understood 
" SMd and d ° ne " was t0 be the e,ement in Christianity whfeh 

J scandalised the Greeks". Something in 

Ihe book stands or falls by the Hopkins responded to the "thisness R of 
chapter on Hopkins, though Miss all that is specific and individual in 
Raine s pieces about the work of two other words to all that is (“nothing is so 
long-standing fnends, David Jones and pregnant and straightforward to the 
Cecil Collins, are also enjoyable, truth'’, he had written in his notes on 
These last two pieces are both Parmenides, "as simple ves and is") 
themselves specific and admiring of the Even his view of the afterlife was nit 
specific: the chapter on David kinesis expression of this: “Hopkins looked 
even entitled David Jones and the not for the immortality of the soul but 
Actually Loved and Known". Thus it for the resurrection of the body 

Wriie thaf liikaM \41m~ ■ i_ _ _ «* __ r ... . v UVM J • ■ ■ 


not on the p.rttaEr wofflhX chSter^ on ' Ho^ th±hV 6 


Thom Id . i . , . . wil > 1 some amazement that I rend her 

There is no index to tins book, but If verdicts on Wordsworth and Auden 

aar* 11 W0U d . bcfl shorl one - Of two poets, however different, whose 

“meaning" cannot be fished out of 

Kee? •? •St*'*! a? 


Yeats. Shelley, and The prophetic f™!.! pieecs abou* the work of two 
Blake are hard to bent, nnifthey are qSP -^ Vld J 9 nesand 

here mined for all they can yield, n was Th«l ul. a e a so en J°ya ble - 

with some amazement that I rend her 2?. ^ are 5°* 

verdicts on Wordsworth and Auden, SSSJh?- E h?,lE?n d B n mi . r ‘ n ^ ofth . e 
two poets, however different, whose 

“meaning" cannot be fished n..t nf e . van f, nt l tled David Jones and the 


• i d ■ * .i 


h J . P L rer ^? ,LW,, n« P omical views. Miss Raine believes l hon „ 

S^.52 1 # “iL 1 ” 1 ? w r ould not have tha, > as a poet, Auden “looked for the w . JMjr » uaca W1UI mc ,lcclu| g. win mere oe made eternal’ 

n? ,he pr n 5f pal cnfries ' h slead y conquest of rhe irrational” and iSjl Incar | 1a . Uo l 1 ® 1 was perhaps not another world, but this world 

ftmifirtflh iSThKEft 10 ' rc “ der ? ronse< l uen V she rates his imaginative ^^"‘T^ofalL ex P erienced after another manner." 

i^ nar wtii Kathleen Raine s critical power well below that nf v.™. What is capable of being loved and 

■SgffiEK 

_ . Pale mf “ h i i eTOUsly remarking to She ibtoSms ta “St £ f ? rt of J he Resurrection" he relates 

There is a certain unity of idea M,ssRaine - a* a party ,n New York”, physiS, th s ifcimail™? 5™ to resu "ection. Kathleen 

ftometlmcs amounting to repel- P r *y. ms incamatlonal Raine points to the "characteristic 


Actually Loved and Known". Thus it for the 1SSSSS S the body 

^ eem i S .ff ? en M|S ? ? ame is herse,f ,Tlie of the insurrection’ lies in 
faced with the actual, her philosophy the promise that the 'it is’ here so 
This essay doses with the fleeting, will there be made eternal 
words. Incarnational was perhaps not another world, but ilik WnrlH 


i , , ► ■ 

'■ r '- i. : 




i ! ‘ ;i ; :i '■ 

mi- 

i|R': 

A 'I ,{ >• .( f, •:,! f ' 

C; i n • : 'b <['•*. 

f i ■!• ,V: r-'-li .*■: 

v -i .« iji • ■ 

ri : : 

I * ‘ i;J< jj j!-: ■ Jii 'I • \! 

I ^ ;■ i'f ;i b tj ? ■ 


^inS'tlSt the ‘leSi fffT We " - beIow that °f Vernon 
book is Blake 1 followetf m ,n f‘ Th - ,s ls surcl y to confuse 

d Stance vJSrSii!, ^ poetical sentiments with poetry. But 
SwSor/ YeaB ' ShellCy 8nd Audenl. ad already pu, hi, n P selfE'eyond 
5 [] e p „ e . mfsch ievously remarking to 

There is a certain unity of idea M,s * Rome, “at a parly in New York", 

(Sometimes amounting to repet- 
itiveness) in these essays. It is that aurs • 1 t* n « 

Birds of a feather 

This is something one could argue' — ■ - • ■ ■*.. . . ■ • . 

about, but as fa r as it goes it can only n , . 

bear being stated once, indeed unless frank I UOhy 
one has someihina more to offer rh»n 


image of fire breaking from 
enrA" in Hopkins. W h 2 
imagination, though, not ii 
here by that powerful imu 
Vaughan s the slfex schuilkm V 
those “certain divine rays",^ 
Vaughan said, "break out of tig™ 
adversity, like sparks out of i 
afflicted flint"7 Indeed when K «4 
speaks of God in creation bIm] 
lancing like the blowpipe fbast* i 
he not perhaps remembering wri 
metaphysical poet and » 
Crashnw, who speaks of the inn 
God entering His creation % 
lambent flame”? The relation ..... 
spirit and matter, Miss Rri 
dominant theme, is nowhere 


Sshi^ ~ Jggj trl fcT schools' existed. Blll . ns 


cl rcleniusthave been helpild byt he SLk l H of ^ 

*!TOSiS ,lh " 

did not get in each other’s light. • Because of the Inck of other 


■■c— .j ■ — ' , IKI.R in oilier 

Delbnnco quotes .from Ada P , or,rait concentrates 

~ Galsworthy s notebook to show ihJ three themes: the tennncyofBrcde 
. : large ntin&er of writers wlS her' S ephan his 

! hujand knew between 1905 and 1910 ? i i 3 *??* ,he fo ™orMadnme of 

“That constant keeping up to tlie ST Dream ; Jlie collaboration 


D UIIU . , auttu , ijuijumiiiy Ul DOOKS Ucihnnm mini. 

one has something more to offer than 1 about the Bloomsbury group has SuE^t^ .ml t ' ' VUS , n ° 

the gloomy diagnosis itself. It is Nicholas Delbantd strengthened this impression, though James 8 in m* " H ; sa, ? n ’ 

questionable whether it is worth stating •” ^ LDANC0 in their case friendship of the innVr St’ ll ° ll l . b,s 

a, aU - • Group Portrait: Joseph Conrad, ■ clrcle must have beenhdped by he the other 

D -. , •, Stephen Cninc, Ford Madox Ford fact thal th ey were all doing different fnd their \vivcs, and Huh was 

exam S D!e^ a '^t t ^eV^n C ^ e *thi?^^n^ Hcnry Jnrne ?‘ hnd G. Wells • ' '^ings and, to that extent nf any rate ? keep l!,Cm aparl - 

l level "the Siler : dld not ^ >n each other’s light. Because of the lack of other 

Slffer OfltWl ■ _ Delbnnco quotes .from Ad n ^//concentrates 

Important point. He maV believe tnat' 1 . Galsworthy s notebook to show the tlwfeunncy of Bredc 

the real distinction is not between the' Nicholas Delbanco has planned his hi[^« n i 1 P 1ber , 0 ^ writers whom her dlsant wll; 9 rnne nnd h' s sft i- 
deyotees of spirit and ihe slaves of work-, to ill us Irate what he calls S*™ ^V een t 1905 and ^10. th eHofe ld?n V H ii nin, T of 

matter, but between those Who think “ Icngueslijp" or "collegium/’; a ^ Qns{ant keeping up to the of S D n ^ m ' r th ® “^boration 
that this division exists and those who . < l u . al,l X ! hal ; ne identifier mis having !S a « ’ he n ?}^ s ’ cou| d not have failed con-pSUnH^r,. 3 ^ , Ford: r flnd the 
do Jj't. If one’ is on the look-out for «»sted among these writers when all of ' JjJS? ihm ll p , !i ’ ? ut , there is no 

Perils of tbe.age; (his .easy splitting up ^ en ) hying close to each cither in that they spoke of quarrel °ThS? S, the 'j; sub «quent 

of lffelrttq things spiritual. and thinw • J^est Kent or Bist Sussex arpypi the or Politics. When available nnn l olher themes 

materia intuit cdunt as a fair dgngel. turrt ° f ,h o century. ' - ■ Med Iby PH. Newby, then in charge SLnncVJ?.!?"!^ 8 yet 5ludi « d the 

Materialists are pot people who Todny ' especially wh^n „„„ T; of the Third Programme, to contribute h 2ff! ,t y betw een Wells nnd 

overvalue, but who undervalue, the resident Ht n SSity h |( is easv ih fn3 be l !*’ een himself and a nubHr«MnJ Ch r C ^ rT lJ naIed ,n the 

material world If Blake .is right lo assume that wriSS ‘ thc fc aub fe* of hl * writing We A ,,s ’ s "owl The 

describe the body as a “portion of Soul ■ company, and to oroared to thi th££ n ^ 8U 8 h . re PM: “I am afraid ?S^ on °f Blu P- And where Henry 
discern’d by ,the five Senses’, nnd t the conclusion Him h dAino^K -n th ' s Pfacticalns I never mention 3 me ? ,s . c . on «rned, (here are endless 
world as a place where 'feveij particle shitre useful idens aSufteclinbn^n Si?'! 8 /?'" 1 / frieruk’’ From (he BuTfinhi^ - n a l his relationships, 
of dust breathes forth its Joy*'* if God, so .on. Theidca -of^tare^ JJHKf* 8 " S i h if >i , nt w e w «t may be that r „! t „°J 1 ba ? C0 8 P ur Pose is not literary 
Tor hjm, “only ExisCs and Is in crent^d,. , creative 1 : writing courses C °c al ' ly s strict| y for Colleges. JJJSJJ* depends on secondary 
beings and In Mon", Kathleen; Raine ■ workshiiSs.hitssDrand frmShi i . Except for Wells, however. ' rh<* ~ he even quotes 


OI oust preauies torm Its joy"* ir God, ,so .qn. Tbe idcn of . write Zifl Ttr'r may be that u 5 P ur P?se is not literary 

for h{m, ; ’ , only Exists and Is in crcnfed creative ‘ writing courses C0 [[ e S iallt y k strictiy for Colleges. *{5 depends on secondary 

hehjSS a,»d In Man", Kathleen' Raine ■. wbrkships.hitsspilpd froiSeUriK Exc - pt for Wells, however the ~ he evcn 9 uot «i 

ought perhate to consider redrnwing States td this epuntty ^mhesnmeth SJ- f r p u P in question were a cosmopoli an quoted by somebody 

(Jie lines of tne argument. . happened in the pasTj ttStoShS! rot - «mwl and James were VertS SfeSUf ? wi!l be fiunUiar to 

h Shc ,, rmute5 Plolinus . EK6ni0 , • » mu*l have been aware of a world ou, tide, 'vhercS'ct 

that absolute matter is. in itself, “base, .• ^wy .ne is aiming at 

and separate from the divine reasdiu /Tl _ i’ ^ — — i . 

- - MftUde Glass 


this book, though her (realm 
Hopkins, by its own lambency, 
nearest to undermining the jx 
which in theory she holds. • 


students for whom the adr 
overweight biographies of 
Conrad unti Hucffer whid 
appeared in the last twenty y? 
Iieiivy-going. But his slyie 
allusive to provide muen h 
sentence like “if Jessie Coarse 
quite had veto |»wer over Ji 
guests, her Recollections of S 
Lrnne tire wnrm” cHnnot mean n 
anyone who is coming upon tbes 
people for the first time. , 

Some of (he obvious difflcutl 
given rather casual treatment, 
book on Conrad is fascinating, n 
much of it is true? On points off 
is often right where both Conn 
wrong, but this did not matter J 
very much. On the evidence of 
Garnett and others (Delbancog 
Garnetts muddied) : he.-.W 
prejudice whatsoever agains 
manufacture of myths. Hu mi 

were demonstrated, yeas 
Simon Nowell-Smith in the pr» 
his Legend of the Master. Morel 
Rebecca West spoke ■ J* 


: rr- 


, -.uiD.iiuii, iuto a numan- • 

; egperlence". Such attitudek ’ are 
, itfani rested b6fh in often viigue central 
mwnMmeoii and in the discussions. / 

; of individual, writers, Keats” fori , J • ‘ . 

example, ik rescued by Miss. Raine'- • * * . 

: from the enticements of this world: “So •••./••' • 

far from placing him among Ihe down-! . 

to*earth poets we see that Keats’s . • V 

Words ’O for a life of Sensation rather ’• < - .'■' M * ' ■ . ••• . 


Bv -i 7 * ***** tlje me 

WUhji . ri 8 a* it curled 

Wlthm a glass held Up before Its face “ 

To glve- God’i barbarous hills and rivers 


flyers grate. 


for sensation, and one wopde^s nowTar - • • =•.-' Ic >9k ou^ orfiature wl^ttjiey.j^^^”.^ 1 .* . . . 

Keats would have had to go if he had v ' - ; - : !•. v V v*‘ '• '• : ? - • ' * r9 *: ; . 

wanted to show (hat he was attached to 1 ' the T^oe’a black staolu and 'lit -V-' 

thlS Cflflh. FvPn flin maridr mltA ^ • -- I. * ,WB df VA m«a U TL’ v « . . "hu blackpi' * •-. •' 




— IV XU |l 11^ IJHQ 

wanted to show (hat he was attached to 
this ear In. Even the reader who loves 
and admires Keats soon begins to feel 
ashamed of himself; “How much more ' 
philosophical, how . much . more 


“transforming memory whji 
everything”. He himself 
"impressionism". This wo 
dent0]ly, is a usenil 
, distinction between Gone.- 
Conrad, all of whom gave a 
meanings. Delbanco mentia 
passing, but the subject • 
brilliantly analysed by fen V 
. The work that has- been 

these writers recently n« 

R roduct of university, dep 

lat. world in which books ai 
order to pass examinations w 
careers. Though Nicholas Di 
of that world bimseji, n«, 
• commended Tor fotiowfaf 
tradition of Edmund Wilson, 
writers ■ and tHeir boo« 
importance which was on aj 
fully personal level. Howe« 
Pbrtralt, doe? not throw cn® 
light en ihe literary ctew* 
his famous fivp. Touch# tjf 
autobiography in the nw. 
chapters cofne aCrow^M.F 


f£wSEsSS?ia. 
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The corruptions of rhetoric 




Robert Skidelsky 

Nicholas Mosley 

Rules of the Game: Sir Oswald and 
Cady Cynthia Mosley 1896-1933 
274np. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 
04^28849 4 

Oswald Mosley was the stuff of which 
tragic heroes are made. Robert 
Boothby wrote of him in 1925 that he 
had the “Divine Spark". His flaw was 
kubrif- the feeling that everything was 
possible, that he could get away with 
anything. In 1921, soon after the start 
of his Parliamentary career, his wife 
Cynthia wrote to him: “My sweet ... if 
you can’t be good be careful’’. It was 
the kind of advice Oswald habitually 
ignored, until it was too late. In 
business life he might have made and 
lost several fortunes - and kept the last 
one. In political life, which allows 
brilliance, but not brilliant achieve- 
ments, his gamble on fascism in 1932 
was one gamble too many. He was 
compulsorily retired into another 
game: the game of might-have-been, 
or the myth-making game. He and his 
opponents between tnem conspired to 
make him taboo - the embodiment of 
forces too dangerous to be useful in 
public life. I wrote a book about him in 
1975 in which I tried to reduce him to 
Ihe more mundane proportions of 
history. But he still lives in that part of 
life made up of myths and legends; and 
will no doubt continue to do so. 

To his eldest son, Nicholas, born in 
1923, Oswald Mosley also appeared as 
a somewhat magical ncure. In 
Nicholas’s world parents ana children 
had very little routine contact - 
separated by nannies and governesses 
and the spaces of large country houses. 


Adults appeared to him as performers, 
constantly play-acting. Oswald would 
clamber down the chimney dressed as 
B Father Christmas, or intone nonsense 
* rhymes with a far-away look in his eye. 

. Nicholas’s parents Rnd their friends, 
devotees of the fun-life as It was 
■ known, would get up to absurd pranks, 
fall around, dress up in odd clothes, 
make weird noises. Every so often they 
would all rush off to the South of 
nance, Nicholas concluded thnt the 

K -up world was completely mad, 
it the madness might have some 
meaning at a level beyond his 
understanding. 

Af he grew older the childish image 
of his father confronted the political 
r j .aid the two got confused in his 
mind. Oswald Mosley now presented 
jumself tq Nicholas In the guise of 
superman, the supremely rational 
oeing, baffled by the forces of inertia 
and wickedness In his attempts to save 
1 1 j Jr fr° m “other war. and build 
uj i j 5! for heroes. In the Second 
S'd War Nicholas fought with the 
Rifle Brigade in Italy and spent his 
S 25 v S bn B his father at Holloway 
^J\They discussed Goethe and 
..ifj^he and fhe Greek tragedians. 
i„i^‘ n 8 Nick," Oswald wrote to him 
? r 43 ’ } «tn never tell you what a joy 
■ ow “ an adult arid- to 

■ - nrtrl . i at 8 Perfect community of mind 
1 ih»2h V, c had ln searching together 
SHLfl the higher ana lovelier 
, But something seemed 
hud !?“ Hi? h*™# quite right, What 
afe bl 8her ana lovelier things” 
shin! parching around in black 
retatog street-brawls, and 


— r ““ooi-urawis, ano 

«» the East End of 
OswflW asking questions. 

55 SlSP lalned patiently. lie was in 
not ^S?i ,onar y ° u s^ess; one a)u|d 
bfeaitmb - a i. omelette Without 

answer ing' h8 , d 8 cora P Iet e 

StaNtrf,S' ery objection. Time and 


writing novels and biographies about 
the games people play in their private 
and public lives, about their use of 
words lo obscure the truth. But the 
game he wanted to understand above 
all was the game his father played - the 
marriage game he had played with his 
wife Cyntnia, Lord Curzon’s daughter, 
who had died when Nicholas was nine, 
and the political game. Oswald Mosley 
died on December 3, 1980. Ten davs 
before that, when Nicholas told him lie 
hoped to write a book about him. 
Oswald said he could have his papers. 
"It was as iF\ Nicholas writes, “he 
knew as part of him hRd always known 
that if anything was to survive of what 
he had cared about it would be to do 
with efforts at troth." 

Less than two years later Nicholas 
Mosley’s "efforts at truth" have 
yielded a merciless exposure of his 
father's verbal pretensions. The first of 
two volumes takes the story up to 
1932-3, by which time Oswald, who 
was still only thirty-six, had run 
through his first marriage and most of 
the eligible society women of London, 
pnd through all the political parties. It 
is a story above all about the 
corrupting effect of a way with words. 
His father is presented as someone who 
manipulated words to transfer the 
contradictions and paradoxes of his 
married and political life from a sphere 
where they should influence (and 
restrain) action to a sphere where they 
need not - where they can be 
reconciled by proclaiming that they 
have been. It is the story of how a 
marriage and a political career were 
ruined hy an inexhaustible capacity for 
rationalization. It is about the use of 
the arts of seduction to enslave women 
- and audiences. What Nicholas Mosley 
does is to provide a running com- 
mentary on his father's prose - his 
intimate words to his wife, his political 
speeches and writings - which has the 
effect of a needle pricking a balloon. 
For example, in his autobiography 
Oswald explained his participation in 
London's social life ns necessary for 
“Ganzheit" or wholeness. . Nicholas 
comments, “.What these salons v/era 
useful for, of course, was the business 
of men picking up women.” This is 
typical -of the illusion-stripping 
exercise. Nicholas writes about his 
relationship with Oswald: “From my 
side at least there was loyalty and some 
hostility, anger nnd bewilderment, 
nearly always love.” But the memory 
of tne verbal humiliations which 
Oswald-inflicted on him is too great, 
one suspects, for much loyalty ana love 
to come 'through; or any undue 
consideration for the feelings of his 
father's widow, Diana. 

Whatever Nicholas Mosley's 
motives in writing the book, it is the 
results which concern us. And there is 
no doubt that he has achieved 
something dazzling - a book which is 
Immensely clever and interesting on 
many different levels. There Ts a 
brilliant chapter called “The Riddle of 
the Sphinx” in which he tries to sum up , 
his view of his father - which is 
basically that of a hero ruined by. lack 
of self-knowledge; able to pierce 
through other people's deceptions but 
blind to his own. Also interesting is 
Nicholas Mosley's controlling theme 
that individuals must work put their 
destinies within the “rules of the game” 
if they are . to .save themselves and 
Others from destruction* His book also' 
works very weil in human terms. The 
paceiq fast, the characters are vivid, his 
mother’s death unbearably sad, Much 
of this effect Is created by his skill as a 
novelist; but Oswald . and Cynthia . 
Mosley live up to the demands of art..- 

The doubts about his efforts at troth 
arise at a different, and .riiore banal, 

! level - the leyel pf facts, i; Nicholas: 

les “■ 

wit 


Take, for example, his account of his 
father's marriage to his mother. He 
presents Oswald (or Tom as he was 
known) as a kind of scxutil monster, 
who enslaved Cimmie with baby talk, 
while he went off and had affairs. He 
sees the marriage as exemplifying 
Oswald's destructive use of words - in 
this case, they destroyed his mother. 
She could not win her arguments with 
him, she could not resist his naughty 
boy letters lo his “darling soft nosed 
woe-tail” protesting his undying love 
for ner, she could not stop adoring him 
- yet she felt a falseness: if lie really 
loved her, he would not carry on in the 
way he did. In the end, Nicholas 
Mosley writes, “she felt death us a 
condition in which human beings might 
at last be all-of-a-piece". And her own 
death, from peritonitis, at the age of 
thirty-four, seems to give artistic and 
moral point to the story. Yet this is not 
the point. The destructiveness lay in 
the situation, not in Oswald's ' 
manipulation of it to keep the marriage 
going. They were two incompatible 
people held together by love, and for 
whom separation would have been 
more painful than the pain they caused 
each other. Mr Mosley feels that had 
his father tried to deal with his mother 
as an adult she might have grown up 
to understand nnd accept Ihe 
complexities of their situation - the 
"rules of the game” as Ihe upper classes 
played it , which allowed affairs on both 
sides. But 1 doubt if this is true. 
Cimmie does not seem to have been 
that kind of person. The destruc- 
tiveness of Oswald's marriage to 
Cimmie was followed by forty-four 
years of unclouded happiness with his 
second wife, Diana. Whatever the 
moral of the tale it does not seem to be 
the moral which Nicholas Mosley 
wishes to draw. 

Another major misunderstanding 
arises about the relationship of his 
father's economic ideas to the political 
game. As Nicholas Mosley sees it, 

E oliticians trade ideals for office, 
ecause they recognize thal to be fully 
serious about realizing ideals, would . 



interesting subjects: John Strachey, Fenner Brockwny and Oswald (Tom) 
Mosley, at the independent Labour Party Summer School held at Lady 
Warwick's house Easton Lodge, in 1926; reproduced from ihe book reviewed 

on this page. 


and partly because he tends to sec his 
father's policies as rationalizations of 
his drives and obsessions. In this he 
does him an injustice. This is a shame, 
for an appreciation of his father's 
desire and capacity for constructive 
statesmanship, as well as an 

exploration of its sources, would have 
balanced Mr Mosley's picture of a 
mainly self-justifying rhetorician. In 
the many excellent photographs of 
Oswald Mosley in this book, the only 
one In which ne does not seem to be 

J erforming is when he is shown with 
ohn Strachey and Fenner Brackway ai 
an Independent Labour Party Summer 
School, obviously talking about 
something which interested nim. This 
side of him is rarely allowed to emerge. 


Oswald Mosley's break witli the 
political game in 1931-32 had less to do 
with the disappointment of the rational 
'innn who sees his plans rejected at 
some level he cannot understand than 
with the recklessness of a rich young 
politician who senses that his world - 
and the game - are collapsing and 
decides lo “have a go” and see wnal he 
can rescue from the wreck. The 
torrents of rationalization which 
Nicholas got from his father came later 
- after the gamble had failed, nnd the 
legend-building had begun. For the 
years covered in this book, one is left 
with the odd feeling that Mr Mosley 
has constructed a fnscinnting apparatus 
of thought to understand things which 
were not happening. 


serious about realizing ideals, wquia j r , m — ^ 

require dictatorship; Hrat'is-wbyvthey « ' >■ JV, jii:' »: ; L> : v 'fsrV'? 5v;/*fc 

talk a lot about making. the world & [f ; 1 • 


belter place, but do not do much about 
It. This seems to me fair. But he then, 
uses this framework to explain the 
politicians' rejection of his father'sj 
plans to cure unemployment, which 
seems to me to be simply wrong. He 
writes: 

Of course unemployment could be 
solved: a leader could say - You will 
be employed in this way or that way 
or you will be shot. Most people did 
not think of this solution because it 
did not seem relevant: it might work, 
but they assumed it would oe worse 
than the curse. But they did not quite 
say this, because it would seem that 
they were not interested in solving 
unemployment which they were. 
And so they said nothing. And they 
were devoured. And the city 
starved. The riddle was not solved 
not because it was too difficult but 
1 . because it was too undesirably easy. 
But what was also unpalatable was 
the fact that in that case perhaps the 
only solution was that there was no. 
solution - one had. to leara to live 
with the curse, j . . 

This i$ interesting arid well-put, blit 
w|iat qn ea/th hjM it got tb do will) his 

from Keynes,' . have since become 
routine in systems which undoubtedly’ 
remain- liberal and democratic? (Only 
In' recent years have they started , to be' 
challenged.) Nicholas Mosley sees Wg 
father's plan in 1925 for an Economic] 
Council to “estimate the difference 
betwetri the actual and therpgtential 
production ofthe country” as a call to | 

ry 
re 


RULES OF THE GAME 

Sir Oswald and Lady Cynthia , 
/ Mosley 1896-1933 

"The details are all here, unflinchingly and sometimes 
brilliantly presented, fixing Mosley once and for ail. 1 1 , 

Da vid Pryce-Jon os, Listener 

11 “Nicholas- Mosley's fascinatingly revealing profile of 
his parents, their politics and . . . marriage* Riveting 
reading." Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

“The author's own evocations of childhood, glimpses 
of his parents in the strange world of grown-ups, are 
beautifully well done." 

■ Hugh Motitgomary-Masslngberdj&ha Times 
*‘It is both sympathetic and fascinating." , . 

Martin Gilbert, Mall on Sunday 

£8.98 
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-■ f tilE SINNER’S ' 
CONGREGATION 

MG.uy Bellamy’s amusing jape, about a small country 
lintel is ijoy.‘. *; Zany; with snajppy dialogue and nice ‘ 
thro w-away lines, t2\e stoiy carries a genuine sense of v 
. lonely tragedy beneath the chuckles," 
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Writing to hounds 


VICTORIAN STUDIES 


T. J. Binyon 


Surtees married in 1841; in 1843 he Surtees's novels provide a rich seam 
brought put Handley Cross, an equal f or the social historian or the compiler 
was followed in 1845 by of supplements to the OED. He 

Hillingdon Hall -a dismal failure, and describes clothes, food and drink in 


of supplements to the OED. He 
describes clothes, food and drink in 
immense detail, copies out a 
coachmaker's bill in full, and is 
horrified that a West End tailor should 
charge £5.I8s 6d for a “superfine black 
cloth coat", an article which his own 
tailor (Mr Webster, of Air Street) 
supplies for £3 15s. Though the OED 


— I kMlWiriill V vwaivi, HI nil Ulivvi I 

preface) and was, possibly as a supplies for £3 15s. Though the OED 

It, the first to enjoy any success, recognizes siphonia (“a light kind of 

I Wp I fflmp r«ru»nfc hut nut. nn nV(*rrnnt'M it !ininr« tks 


recognizes sipnonta (“a light kind of 
overcoat") it ignores the pocket- 
siphonia, advertised by “the 
persevering Mr Edmiston", which in 
Plain or Ringlets? Mr Bunting spreads 






* _ “ K was followed in 1845 by of supplements to the OED. He 

for in Wnmuc 1 ?feW^^' T, n ,faill,re ' and describes clothes, food and drink in 

JOHN WELCOME m l 847 by Hawbuck Grange - an utter i mmen se detail, copies out a 

The Sparling World of R. S. Surtees ure ' coachmaker's bill in full, and is 

203dd OvfardUnivnniiitPrt.ee Mr Sponge's Sporting Tour, 1853, horrified that a West End tailor should 

£9 $.' University Press. was the first of Sbrlec/s novels to be charge £5. 18s 6d for a “superfine black 

0 19 21 1766 1 Illustrated by John Leech (“the cloth coat", an article which his own 

illustrious Leech”, as Surtees calls him tailor (Mr Webster, of Air Street) 

Think*™, k , . . in a . P«face) and was, possibly as a supplies for £3 15s. Though the OED 

snu. that he would have result, the first to enjoy any success, recognizes siphonia (“a light kind of 
SyfJ], H *I™ e , ba j?, m have wnlten Afr John Welcome repeats, but puts no overcoat") it ignores the pocket- 
nBCey Romford s Hounds ; Kipling trust in, the view that Lord siphonia, advertised by “the 
SittlL* PI°S 1£ 5 l0U ? ,y » makin 8 Scamperdale in the novel is a persevering Mr Edmiston", which in 
sentence” VCr ? “"“'T °J the Eflrl of We myss, who Plain or Ringlets? Mr Bunting spreads 
hougl{ 9 f was said to have once sworn at Surtees beneath Rosa McDermott's feet. It 

S? 011 ’ Virgmta out hunting. Whatever the truth, it remains silent, too, on the subject of 

kid their 3SS ,? y f eem f un,lke,y ,haJ *! 1 F real P eer would pmty (Mr Sponge’s hat was “notone of 

£lm.Q«I. ad 'ri!5 C • ,. cffecl , ,, P on l ,. lhe J® 1 * been so poetical in his oaths as the those punty ovals or Cheshire-cheese 
fehKhH ntl,ng a ? d Ambling, fictional, who begins an address to ^"{and Quaker-coUared. And it is 
5n laSi^dVm? I a h ne ? Up ?u Mr SW* . X 011 unsightly, to Surtees that one must rum for a 

id tre t S SanCt,f K [ doIa trous, Bagnigge-Wells picture of the niral life of the period, a 

wru i Ve » ff° l he coppersmith. you think because I’m a subject avoided or skirted^ by his 

pr0S u' ^Lfor lord and cart swear or use coarse contemporaries, 

all that, R. 5. Surtees has never language that you may do what you w-i™. ■ « 

become widely known as an author like*’; while another concludes- “Rot 7? 15 ? r l . he .' nost P a « 

outside the nnrrow circle of those who, ye, sir! hangin’s too good for ve! vou f ,l b 7 interesting m his analysis 

like Mr Jorrocks, think hunting to be, should he condemne^toh^m^ £ &5? 11 ; At ““ P°™U however, 
t he sport of kings, the image of war I Berwickshire the rest of vour life " !) in C J deS ? eeS f ° r describing clothes 

without its guilt and only five-and- r . / . ' , in almost wearisome detail, down to 

twenty per cent of its danger", ft is high P H2nfwltr ed !l l® 5 ec ° nd ,1e ,ast bu tton and spur-strap", and 
lime for him to be seen, not just ns a SllEJL f 1854, Ar* elsewhere regrets that the author 

sporting author, but as a writer who ’ J 85 ?; Pla J n or ne , ver imposed “essential form and 


like Mr Jorrocks, think hunting to be . should' be condemned to hunt in 
the sport of kings, the image of war 1 Berwickshire the rest of your life " 

Wimnill nmll anH nnlu 


Without its guilt and only five-and- 
twenty per cent of its danger", ft is high 
lime for him to be seen, not just ns a 
sporting author, but os a writer who 
deserves a place beside his better 
contemporaries. 

Robert Smith Surtees was born in 
1805, the second son of a Durham 
landowner. He went to Durham 
Grammar School, was articled to a 
solicitor In Newcastle at seventeen, 
mpved to another firm in London at 
twenty and three years later set up his 
own plate in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 
1829 he spent sbma time in Boulogne, 


Leech also illustrated the second 
edition of Handley Cross, 1854, Ask 
Momma, 1858, Plain or Ringlets?, 


IRttl a „H ki r n — r r i wavM W»UIIIU 1UIIII HI1U 

1860, and Mr Facey Romford s coherence" upon Handley Cross. But it 
HoH/trfr, 1864. This last, however, was could be argued that it is precisely this 


a posthumous publication for both 
author and illustrator. Surtees dying in 
March and Leech in October of that 


laiiuuwncr. ne went to Durham year. Cross toeethpri 

sqI!Slor ar in Newcastle* S' Kvertcen! !ife Wc t lco J"^ jf k “ u * {hrough Surtees’s J£°btedlt C mi 
moved to another firm in London at Hf ff b ” sk t bu , t ll,fo .rmative canter. ly an 

twenty and three years later set up his H A f par t ICU * ar,y 7 almost perhaps superficial resi 
own plate in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In ISW T. fasc * nated b y the peculiar and a 

1829 he spent sbma time in Bouloane relationship between Surtees and E9 ran ^ ~ „ D 
becoming joint master of a verv sporting jouronliat of the time, Disraeli, Tralioi 

nondescnpl pack with a former colonel Nimrod (oseudonym of Charles James he dlf ‘ 

in. the Lue Guards who had made Apperley). best known now for his^ life them, among i 

England too hot to hold him - and who, JL Joh IL Mytton - Some twenty-five cIoses1 ’ P^haps, 
thlrtv vntirc iat*r ‘nm. ■« uu_. r* yems older than Surtees. Nlmrnr! uni HisrharorfirB 


meticulous eye for detail, combined 
with a rambling, inconsequential 
narrative, which makes Handley 


Crews, together with Sponge and Facey 
Romford, the minor masterpieces they 
undoubtedly are. Though there are 
superficial resemblances between 
Surtees and a number of contem- 

B >rarias - Dickens, Thackeray, 
Israeli Trollope - in all essential 
respects he differs completely from 
them; among other writers he is 
closest, perhaps, to Gogol. 


i' - t. :Y. ;'■!*• 


who fleeces Jasper Ooldsplhk to the 
tunc of £400(1. 

On his return to Loudon Su rices 


affeclion in the final chapter of would not rather have a hfnioutation 
Jorrocks s J aim is and J oilities , ne went on his morality than on his 
car eature him m^Frilpcclu or tl>. 'mtmoniliV" » ■ ii . . . 


Norseman 's Manual; being a treatise on 


ks Mr Jorrocks) 
if bpth. After the 
Mamma a close 
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' dtedS srn Snnl? 5 : «W*f brother as a horseman and a writer”. Surtees’s diwSwS ^ 0m ' 1 l® °«asiqnal 
o^doi smallpox Malt a and Sprtecs morbid envy seems to ihiive hp<«n descriptive passage he- writes Very 

became the h^jo thq family estate.;' caused by W m rod?b“liantt«*S « itevil^na? 

- In T836 he. was Invited to 'stand !^> • Mh ' Socially: and. as a journalist’ iowa ^ ds conventional 

elk Jponseiyauve , rclndidpte ' for S/S^ih 10 ? 3 °* n re l & tiveTailure ln ' ^■mgnnd^^ use 

p^Sshead.but with drew': before; tho th ^ e flclds ,' As sportsmen, loo, they ; s j 0n « 6character 

. « tw6 yearf lafor his lather died! were opptKiteS. N.mrad was a bruising more more an 5 

jqrteos, moved. north, look qvfcr the 1 W ® T . lo . bounds whose attitude to h ki horse X and 

°/ !hee state and the. family buntmg is ^Pressed by the remark that *■ S?3mfi3l Sh 
in 5® re ?. ,s ar1d set up a pack of. „l. man wl[h five hunters and a hack hliSJJ E?4 8 ? rt ° f Aw® 1 He 


table, further littered with newspapers, 
letter backs, county court summonses, 
mustard pots, anchovies, pickles.” 
Minor, wholly irrelevant characters, 
mentioned perhaps once in the entire 
narrative, leap out of a book by virtue 
of a description which crams a three- 
decker novel into a single sentence; in 
Hawbuck Grange the late master of the 
Stoul-as-steel hounds dies front 
“drinking a glass of oxalic add in 
mistake for gin, being at the time 
rather overcome by brandy”. 

One passage from the climax of Mr 
Sponge s Sporting Tour, which Mr 
Welcome quotes, could be taken as 
quin (essentially Surteesian. Mr 

Sponge and “the beautiful and 
tolerably virtuous Miss Glitters, of 


Alley’s Royal Amphitheatre*^ 
hunt with Sir Harry 
hounds, are the only twoX5‘ 

The fair lady lM nllowanfchk 
f 8 1 * adjusted it becominfiji 
hat, looking at herbewitS 
her lovely face, and feelin3£ 
fragrance of Iter breathT ^ 
shot through Mr Sponge’s 
pull-baker coat, fj s 
waistcoat, his Eureka shin 
vest , and penetrated the very 
of his heart. He gave heradl 
senes of smacking kisses as S 
her horse and astonished ip££ 
who happened t 0 be bid Tt 
adjoining hedge. 


Summer 


iWjccoricajty inquires .from the balcony SifJrS! L" contrast, the dinner r di at 

;of the Dragon Hotel in Handley Croa. ■ S a !? [ riend ? fl n find to say of Surtees Is : Scatierr n «h-« d !£ n S ln 8 . Si [ ** a n 7 
The venture came, to n sad epd.i f har he „ lS " a good but careful f a bIe'“Th5 breakfas t 

,lioweyer. n yenr Or so later. horeeman he naturally hates oF^mnmnf °J- e ¥^ ^remnants 


He naturally hates 0 f m' n m °J- e ^ and , remnan ts 

Jbbery and is always tnasT«h!f dl ™ s j ied piles ’of. 
<e .a swing at tfife tnS'riw bn J® n bread and empty 


, i 


iiHii-empuea glasses, and ' wholly 
emptied champagne bottles, were 
scattered up and down a disorderly 


jijiill 

lil'ilil 
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Compilation ’I 


r* ‘r c ; gul. ■; For If . anyone ■doabia the 
/, , of bodyllfte bowlirtg jn 
la ^lways. wpr'lK the! 1 .' S il? u t5®. hftibut t0 lQ ofc 4 the;- 
^ rather stadopto ^d ; in lhlsbdok sHowIng Larwdq'd’s 

“p fiK.tte AuthoVt!, hStJPll Wop#!!, Woodfull^no ■ 
They have; ^ iWvfien but for 

iL and^radman he was.hibved , 

5J - bin J c in t no fewdnhah seven •: 


The summer mice are fat as butter. 

There la the waste of a silent bronze-smithy, 
Tightly-curled lathings, and rhe everlasting 

Scent of brass. 

There is a fly listening to an egg in the kitchen. 
There is a child sipping warm blood in tho womb, 

In the hot bell-fat womb. 

Auntie holds up the smoothing-iron 
Polished like a mirror with its work. 

She looks into it and spits, 

It satisfies, she peels 

The knife-edged denim off the ironing board; 

It satisfies, his tomorrow's shirt. 

Blue as the sky faded with its clouds; 

And as the river goes to bed In leaves, 

In ten billion leaves flowing through the summer, 

So must the nephew sink into the feather-bed upstairs, 
Wallow as if in a laundered lavender marsh. \ ■' 


The nephew sunk in the feather-bed upstairs, 

Nesting for summer in tills feather-bed, 

Dreams of tho women of the house that all night 

They braid their hair and chat 

And sweep the kitchen for tomorrow’s chores ' 

And they never go to bed at all, 

Since 'they are still there in the morning frying breakfast, 
Munch ng his fried bread with ;hlnl ng Ups, 

His smile pocked and sintered like cuttlebone, 

The unde rubs his big hands in the boy’s hair, | 


Pait the river jammed like corduroy with logs 
Which have been there so long their shoots 

Are bushing into hedgerows, locking them, 

■P 1 "® ® biuebeH-wood by mudflats 

And within fra comb of soft long meadow that delves 

Into a flank of Shivering Mountain; - * •' 

The shuddering cloud-shapes shake over It. 

The aihajl springs shiver down its slopes, 

The scree slips day and night a little. 

Expanding in the h°t ro n and holding, 

. •■.yv(v?8* Httle further In oily dew of evening^ ... 


SSMM^ OWn SWV " lng M ° UnUta 

: locks, cloud canopy, 

«i Cap of invisibility, 

I climb Into insUbsumiUlIty . 

LtJqi an old Chines^ eftadng among his chasms 


i a ■ ; ,^,9 ne t li' G regory V / at I the OvslTn 1382; > “^slBkablp and bpcbf 'the:mo«! 
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Repopufated suddenly with shades. 1 

‘ lam not •» 9ld Chinese for long; : j .; *•' ; • 

My UM°j e corines with dogs and shot-guos looking for 
^ ^P'^’haok Into hi. world. ■ . . - ^v 

^And cufts jnd down slippery scree with his grinning *^ ;'. 

Wlth a pock-mask iike this bottom of the sea, ;• 

:: '''' " £ : \7 PeforRed^f 
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Richard Shannon 

Gladstone: Volume One 1809-1865 

jgOpp.Hamish Hamilton. £18. 

r Tn 4 heouhHshed on November 8) 

"H. C. G. Matthew (Editor) 

The Gladstone Diaries: With Cabinet 
Minutes and Prime-Ministerial 

Vo!ume°^ January 1869-J U n= 1871. 

0198226381 

Volumes, July 1871-December 1874. 

616pp. 0 19822639 X 

Oxford: Oarendon Press. £35 each. 

-What object Mr Gladstone may be 
consciously pursuing we do not, of 
course, venture to deride". Lord 
Robert Cecil (ultimately 3rd Marquess 
of Salisbury) wrote sniffily in an 1861 
number of the Quarterly Review. "No 
psychologist that ever existed could 
solve suen a problem." Neither Cecil 
nor the psychologists of his day, a more 
reticent breed than their post-Freudian 
successors , had the advantage of access 
to what Gladstone himself called the 
“very succinct and very arid Journal 
whicn I kept for about 70 years”. From 
its forty-one volumes, crammed with 
revelations and self-deprecations, an 
infinite number of conclusions can be 
drawn about Gladstone’s conscious 
pursuits, no less than his subconscious 
ones. 

The history of those ■ diaries, 
reviewed by M, R. D. Foot in his 
superb introduction to the first 
published volume, makes a story 
almost as fascinating and instructive as 
the diaries themselves. Soon after 
Gladstone died in 1898, John Morley 
was invited to write an official life. He 
was certainly not the family’s first 
choice, and reportedly not the second 
either. For, despite his political 
proximity to the Grand Ola Man, 
Mwley suffered from certain 
limilations of sympathy, competence, 
and perspective. Sir William Harcourt, 
wm shared his estrangement from 
front-bench Liberalism at the lime, 
jocularly congratulated him on the 
commission: ^There’s no man better 
qualified than you except, of course, 
oa the religious question - you musn’t 
touch that; on the financial policy- you 
don t understand finance; or Home 
Rule - you’ve got a bee in your bonnet 
about that." 

Gladstone’s son, realizing as much, 
turMted Morley to steer clear of 
jjpntua! concerns, with the result that 
Money produced a three-tiered 
monument that emphasized - and 
twreby aimed to. propagate - its 
subjects secular virtues. His “pri- 
marily political book on Gladstone", 
according to Foot, “was In fact doomed 

Trt nnHM.. Li * v . . 


j, . , *i umicu irum me 

9 S« , . whI f h wara then am0n 8 the 

accumulated mass of Gladstone’s 
at Hawarden, but he 
Kf tc i‘. th , em - selectively and 
n tr dl Y- His 1 use. of these “most 
L n ™ materials”, Richard Shannon 
raL5 Sert S d ’. was "feting, embar- 
aerSi ? ften r tendentious, and. in 
generalgingerjy insipid". 

Mnrii^’2 ^ uarter ofa century after 
E? had “ropteted his task, the 
• Were L ,sepp ra ted from the 
the J°H e at P b , Ve and locked away in 
ar?hSnr« 0f La S b . cth Palace - Both 
IntemSP'n. offl p ialed at the' 
theS n ioS!. ere tbe diarf es sat until 
ResfK 08 ’ w > n thc aarendon 
undertook to publish a 

^iSffissssaa 

that transcends the 
those^eariv ^ 1 hppks, each indebted to 


biography - if there can ever be such a 
creature - can appear until Colin 
Matthew finishes his exemplary edit ing 
of the Gladstone diaries”, begun by 
Foot. The two halves of this 
observation are equallv valid. While 
the contents of the diaries will 
doubtless influence further 
interpretations, they will surely not 
preclude controversy so much as 
foment it. Still, there exists the natural 
temptation for scholars in the field to 
wait and see. From all indications, 
their patience will not be tried too 
much longer. Since 1968. when the first 
instalment was presented, six further 
volumes (including the present pair) 
have appeared at irregular intervals. 
Gladstone's jottings, punctuated by his 
innermost thoughts, are now available 
up to 1874. 

In the wake of this mighty project 
and - to no slight degree - in its light. 
Professor Shannon offers the first part 
of a "comprehensive new reading", 
which spans the years from 1809 to 
1865. Harcourt may rest easy. 
Although, apart from a Few tantalizing 
anticipations. Shannon has reserved 
the Irish question for subsequent 
examination, he displays a masterly 
command of fiscal complexities and a 
suitable preoccupation with Church 
doctrines and preferments. 

With or without the diaries, 
Gladstone remains a formidable 
challenge. How is he to be rendered 
intelligible to an age that is casually 
indifferent, if not pugnaciously 
antagonistic, to many of the values he 
exemplified? Stephen Spender, in his 
1937 journey Forward from 
Liberalism, considered him “a great 
figure, not to be jibed at, but worthy to 
be portrayed by a Cervantes". 
Shannon, interestingly enough, 
regards Gladstone as “something of a 
Don Quixote”, at least during the 

E eriod of the 1859 Parliament. That, 
owever, Is as far as he goes to meet 
Spender's specification. 

“Every historian", suggested A. J. P. 
Taylor, "should write one biography, if 
only' to learn how different it Is from 
writing history.” Previously, I must 
confess, I had recoiled from Taylor’s 
prescription, which implied that these 
two complementary crafts were, to the 
contrary, mutually pre-emptive. 
Shannon's book demonstrates the 
thrust, if not necessarily the logic, of 
Taylor's dictum. It succeeds brilliantly 
as an exercise in history, combining a 
notable breadth with acute judgments. 
Yet it achieves only a qualified success 
as biography. The main problem, 
paradoxically, is that the diaries keep 
getting in the way, bulging the contours 
of the narrative, overwhelming the 
reader with incidental reflections and 
details, and reducing the figure in 
the foreground to a fixture in the 
background. 

That is not to say that Shannon fails 
to inake excellent use of this 
indispensable source, merely that he 
tends to stand too much in awe of "the 
sheer grandeur of its patiently majestic 
unfolding through seven of the most 
crowded and consequential decades 
that any man ever lived". 
Furthermore, the. diaries have 
seemingly infected his prose style, ' 
which surges fn|o redolently Victorian . 
cadences. Quick, to recognize 
“Glddstctde’s high standards of verbal 
reticulqtion antTmastery.of the art of 
subordinate clauses ' ■; Shannon 
replicates them: 

At last, Irt / 1833, John Gladstone, 
now a patriarchal seventy, was able 
' to abandon his nomadic existence 
and . install himself . and Mrs 
Gladstone and Heleri at his austerely 
: imposing new cpuijtry seat at 
Fasqiie, made available by the happy 
chance that Sir Alexander Ramsay • 


Stephen Koss 

he "animadverted indignantly". Peel 
once complained thnt he hail ’ great 
difficulty sometimes in exactly 
comprehending what Gladstone 
means”, and Shannon often does not 
help matters by his own convolutions 
and rhetorical devices, many of them 
curiously anachronistic. Again, the 
diaries appear to be his inspiration. 
Echoing Gladstone. Shannon speaks 
repeatedly of “modes" of policy or 
behaviour. and indulges in 
meteorological metaphors: “Other 
shapes were discernibly moving 
portentously in the January mists"; 
“Nor was the Oxford sky very clear"; 
"Enlarging horizons and' shifting skies 
were as alarming and unsettling as 
ever"; and (three pages later) 
Gladstone “contemplated the 
immensity of shifting skies and 
enlarging horizons”. This mingling of 
genuine and counterfeit Victonanisms 
has a disconcerting effect. 

Clearly a difficult book to research 
and to write, it is also a difficult one to 
unravel, though the effort is 
handsomely repaid. Not least among 
its merits, it shows that Gladstone's 
was An exceptionally difficult life to 
live. In “the age of examinations", as 
he both callea and personified it, he 
constantly tested his own worthiness 
and, according to the super-human 
standards he set for himself, invariably 
found it deficient. His industry was 
prodigious. Sir James Graham, his 
colleague in Peel’s administration, 
marvelled how “Gladstone could do in 
four hours what it took any other man 
sixteen to do, and he worked sixteen 
hours -a day”. Shannon invokes the 
diaries, where Gladstone admitted to 
the frivolity of taking time off from 
Treasury duties to take a “walk”, to 
illustrate the “rigidly systematic self- 
control” that made “Gladstone’s 
private life . . . a triumph of machinery 
over confusion". He is particularly 
skilful in capturing the flavour of 
Gladstone's marriage of “rare 
excellence" to Catherine Glynne, his 
“hero-woipan?. 

; u fi is ' sdmeHmis - said”, acknow- 
ledged Gladstone, “that T am too 
apt to draw distinctions.” Readers 
of this biography will not be disabused 


resign his seat as well as his office in 
1K45 were made too "noisily" to be 
taken at face value. His * residual 
Pcclism was mure strategic than 
programmatic. His enthusiasm for the 
llajian cause derived from uad was 
■■stimulated by nmi-Popery"; far from 
being the galvanizing force that 
Magnus and others made out. it may 
even have retarded his gravitation in 
the direction of Liberalism. That 
Gladstone was "the keeper of the 
Victorian financial conscience" turns 
out to be yet another "myth". He 
shirked the principle of parliamentary 
sovereignty after the Indian mutiny, 
betrayed a “foolishly extravagant 
Russophilism" during the Crimean 
war. and ardently embraced Jefferson 
Dnvis and the cause of Southern 
secession ism. His recommendations 
for the Ionian Islands were 
compounded of “Homeric fancies", 
and he was ndmilledly surprised by the 
final settlement. He was usually an 
apologist for the Unspeakable Turk, 
and bore a measure of responsibility 
for the infamous Contagious Diseases 
Act. More to his credit, though less to 
his renown, he took a humanitarian 
interest in the plight of the Romanians. 

Without ignoring the bouts of self- 
deception or the acts of vindictiveness 
(especially those directed against 
Palmerston, whose singular offence - 
apart from his longevity - was that he 
“treated God as n benign but remote 
foreign Great Power’). Shannon 
manages lo portray a personality 
whose laudable earnestness ana 
abiding sense of devotion were wholly 
compatible with the evolving tenets of > 
an enveloping Conservatism. In fact. ' 
Liberalism was neither the only 
dynamic creed noT a predictable 
destination. 

Reconciled to the "preponderating 
probability" that filled the “darkest 
prognostications"' of John Wilson 
Croker, whom he met in 1835. 
Gladstone vowed "to resist that 
decisive depressing preponderance. 


which hinders us from girding up the 
loins". Compelled to jettison his 'ideal 
of a sanctified state", so vital to his 
early development, he struggled to 
keep his own loins girded. For as long 
as possible, and possihly for longer 
than circumstances warranted, he 
avoided the stark choice "between 
entities which could vapidly be labelled 
either 'Liberalism' or 'Conserv- 
atism' ". preferring lo posit an affinity 
between them so as tp preserve the 
receding chances of Tory reunion. “He 
who turns from Pall Mall towards the 
Park between the Reform and the 
Carlton Clubs will perceive that each of 
those stalely fabrics is mirrored in the 
windows of the other”, he wrote in 
1856. He had a penchant for illusions, 
optical and otherwise. 

Elected at the tender nee of twenty- 
two to represent the small proportion 
of enfranchised citizens at Newark, 
where the Duke of Newcastle 
continued to hold sway, he moved 
on to become the parliamentary 
spokesman for those gentlemen of 


sight. “His awareness of vocation and 
mission", explains Shannon, “required 
qo mandate from any form of popular 
authority", and he looked upon 
schemes Tor “parliamentary reform ns 
a controversial but unsubstantiated 
diversion of energy". To him. “the 
nature of 'democracy* would always 
remain hjghly idiosyncratic", and 
never more so than when it improbably 
acclaimed him. By the late 1850s. he 
was puzzled and a bit ashamed to find 
himself cast as a popular hero, a status 
that contrasted markedly with his 
“social unpopularity" at Westminster. 
In the General Election of 1865, he was 
relieved of the “great addlement" 
(Shannon's phrase) of his constituency 
at Oxford, and arrived “unmuzzled 
(Derby’s phrase, appropriated by 
Palmerston) to "plunge into the 
whirlpools of South Lancashire" 


bankrupted himself in building It to 
the designs of (probably) John 
Paterton pf Edinburgh the most 


of that view. Shannon investigates 
them all, whether In areas of theology, 
taxation, family relationships, private 
morals, party loyalty, foreign affairs, 
or franchise qualifications, and he 
discerns the consistency' of an 
underlying inconsistency. "The cast of 
mind of a man who depended 
ultimately on the ’details of Revealed 
truth’ as the foundation of his political 
principles was not likely ' to be a 
conventional or narrowly consistently 

K -political man”, Shannon reminds 
onsequenlly, we cannot expect a 
conventional or consistently party- 
political approach from Gladstone on 
such issues as the Irish Church, the 
“solemn and awful question” of 
American slavery, the fate of subject 
rationalities, or the advance of : 
democracy. 

There are times when Shannon 
waxes Impatient with the studied 
equivocations of his subject, who was 
capable of “excessively hlghminded 
sanctimohioiisneSs” to the point of 
absolute ■ "humbug”. . At Oxford, 
Gladstone hadjrritated the examiners 
for the Ireland scholarship bv evadlqg 
the question "Who wfOte 'God Save 
the King’?!' with the disingenuous 
response that "Thompsoh wrote !Rule 
Britannia’.” It was onty lo be expected 
that he would later be all too capable of 
“deploying a schoolman's casuistry, to 
dvoid thd logic of his own deepest 
avowals”-, until he eventually gained a 
“reputation for being able to convince 
himself of the utter righteousness, of 
whatever, opinion he was urging at arty 
riven time 1 ’. The appUcarfort of this 


- distinguBhed of the school of Robert 
' .-Adam,: • 

That parenthetical “probably”, : if 
nothing dlseV Is’ the 1 straw that breaks 
the camel's bad: or, less proverbially, 
the sentence’^. , ; V . 

: Quaiht 1 constructions ■ abound: 
Gladstone does iidl campaign among 
the yOtets at ; Newark, but instead 
. '‘venturetsj 'to 'Offer, himpelf to their 
'i be has “recourse to the 
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convehipnUy.served that purpose "as a 
demonically- evil,, element !■ In' the 
structure (hat Gladstone built for 
himself. Shannon’s contention, 
virtually explicit, is that if Disraeli had 
not existed, Gladstone would have 
b^cn obliged to invent hjm: • , \ 

The lone Ihroughoilt tbls jnquiry is 
Cool, but never cynical. Shannon strips 
away tbe legends of -| Liberal 
* * by giving rein lo a healthy 

Gladstone’s, threats to 
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(Gladstone's awn flourish), where he 
nearly sank. 

It remains to be seen how Shannon 
wilt deni with the long denouement 
(hat followed Gladstone's "great days 
of the 1850s and 1860s ". In particulari 
one wonders whether his revisionism 
wiil extend to his own splendid work on 
Gladstone's involvement in the 
Bulgarian agitation of the late 1870s. 
Needless to say, the diaries were not 

fliwn In Channnn k . inti 


ultimately “replace (he need for 
bargains between governments" and so 
lead to the effective extinction of 
foreign policy. Similarly, a “union of 
heart and character" would suffice as 
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open to Shannon's scrutiny En 1963, 
when he wrote that important book. 
He would be well advised to distance 
himself from the diaries to a greater 
extent hereafter. For all their richness, 
they do not facilitate an ordering of 
priorities. Patterning himself upon 
them. Shannon intersperses long 
compilations in which episodes ol 
“domestic scuffling" (the matrimonial 
problems of ip-laws and the religious 
vagaries of siblings, for example) 
jostle in awkward contiguity with 
expenditures on art and porcelain, 
allusion to legislative activity, 
biographical checklists. travel 
Itineraries, social engagements, self- 
flagellations, and efforts to rescue 
fallen women. While it is mildly 
interesting to learn that "Gladstone 
finished fane Eyre, which he judged a 
rent remarkable but jarring book*, his 
addiction to a minor melodrama by ; 
Dion Boucicault and his attendance at i 
n Punch and Judy show might well hove 
been left unrecorded. Those who J 
hunger after such details may proceed , 
directly tot he- diaries themselves. 

At the point where Shannon has 1 
taken leave of him, Gladstone was 1 
reaching beyond the electoral and 
intellectual confines of Oxford. His 1 
diaries, edited in the rooms at Christ 1 
Church -that he occupied as an 1 
undergraduate. * remain • anchored r 
there, rl. C. G. Matthew, “faced by the 1 
sometimes bewildering obscurity of ' 
Gladstone's mOre cryptic journal c 
notes, abbreviations, jina references", f 
was relieved to discover, "that !' 
somewhere in Oxford, someone 11 
always knows the • answer'*. v 
Presumably, by dint of such “Immense c 
superiority . each or his informants 3 
would tinve readily known the u 
composer of the national anthem. 


r, colonial policy. "Ireland was for 
n Gladstone a preoccupation, not an 
n interest, an embarrassment, not an 
e intellectual at traction ”, which he 
i. approached with caution and initially 
il on strictly ecclesiastical grounds. Here, 

, according to Matthew, Gladstone 
. opera tea “in the spirit of Edmund 
s Burke”, with all of the limitations, but 
t also all of the determination, (hat that 
implies. 

I What disclosures do these newest 
1 volumes hold in store for Shannon and 
[ other potential biographers, among 
whom one hopes to count Matthew 
1 himself in due course? Gladstone's 
' intimacy with John Bright, whom 
I Shannon describes as having played 
1 Sancho Panza to his Quixote m earlier 
limes, was surprisingly strong and 
sincere. “In cosset ting Bright, 

Gladstone cosset ted Nonconformity", 
explains Matthew, who goes on to , 
observe that Gladstone “was much 
more successful with the particular j 
than with the general". More than a , 
channel of communication to one of < 
Liberalism’s sectional interests, , 
however. Bright provided steadfast , 
support and significant tutelage. , 
Addressing him, Gladstone strove to . 
make his policies “Rgreeable to your , 
views", vouchsafed to him many a | 
"confession of faith", and expressed an t 
almost familial solicitude: "Pray take # 
care of yourself, & do not be troubled J 
to write unless it is quite good for you." , 
Knowing that his “plain speech" would c 
alwnys be understood and i: 


The unsinkable Secretary at War 


The way of the unconverted 
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There has been no lack of books about 
Palmerston in the past fifty years. 
H.C.F. Bell's two-volume life, for long 
the standard authority, appeared in 
1936. Then came C. K. Webster’s 
classic monograph on his 183041 
foreign policy; selections of 
correspondence by B. Connell- 
P. Guedalla and Lord Sudley on 
his relationship with the Queen, 
Gladstone ana Princess Lieven: a 
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reciprocated, he wrote to Bright as he 
never could to Russell or Lowe, to 
whom he once ■ apologized for 
"officiousness". In . the process of 
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cosset! mg, he evinced a genuine 
respect: “If I never argue with nor 
m treat [sfcj you, it Ts not from 
indifference. If you find that the acts 
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&rtd eighth vblutnes of 
’ "f Gladstone Dianes, each stag- 
priced, encompass the 
f the diarist's first 
fer from 


Sion or previously unpublished 
Cabinet minutes and some 8(HI letters, 
all interwoven to darky und illuminate 
^ the text, thougdi occasionally tending 

..Mouhewd editorial talents would, bv 

Sf?? ^ u " f d nr l ■ . 1 * s . u ^« s to «iy 

liLnJlJLf 08 “rifaUfngly maintained the 
standards we have come to expect of 

hint. Gladstone, ."unique amons 
; Victorian Prime Ministers" - nnS 
possibly among all Victorian statesman 
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■■ •' ^ributferi to Gludstoriiah 

: 123ELS A! - ,hllk - to the . field Of 
! nineteenth-century political ciiltuYe. it 


! n treat [sfcj you, it Ts not from 
indifference. If you find that the acts 
we have done do not come into sharp 
conflict with your convictions, the 
announcement will fill me with 
unmixed joy & satisfaction." 

Gladstone "read Dollineer" and, 
more informatively, . conveyed his 
ruminations in correspondence. His 
letters to Manning, wonderfully full 
and candid, help especially to prise 
open some of the more tightly bound 
journal entries. Most of all, however, 
(lie assembled materials testify to the 
rock-like cohesion of Gladstone's daily 
concerns, which defy compart- 
mentalize! ion. Working closely with 
successive chief whips., fje was vastly 
more attentive . ip , party and 
parliamentary affaire than has been 
popularly supposed . He fretted about a 
few peccant paragraphs that had crept 
into the. pages of -the: Daily News, 
cultivated Levy-LaWson of the Dailv 
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Into the. pages of -the: Daily News, 
cultivated Levy-La Wson of the Daily 
Telegraph, and was “really ashamed' 
hnvji £iven "trouble" to Delane of 
The Times. He tended to . the 
.management of his estates and to 
Ae “wounded soul" of Uura 
Thistlethwayte, whom he afforded 
peeps into my unintelligent selP In a 
wnes of riveting letters, appropriately 
rflegoted to an appendix. He "had a 
•good ■ deni - of discussion? ' With 
' Josephine Butler about (he Contagious 
sBESSu. * as .8reatly struck & 


• Gladstone ana Princess Lieven; a 
scholarly book by Noe! Pemberton in 
1954; a semi-biographical study by 
D. Southgate in 1966; and a solid one- 
volume life by Jasper Ridley in 1970. 
Why, one may ask , write another? The 
; answer is that, despite the merits of 
much previous writing on Palmerston, 
difficulties of access to the Broadlands 
! archives imposed serious limitations on 
what could be done. Kenneth Bourne’s 
book is in a class of its own for 
two reasons: the comprehensive 
foundation of archival material on 
j 1C ii i * s , based j aud the immense 
detail in which it is written. As far as 
oue can tell, this will be the definitive 
■ life of Palmerston. Nobody is going to 
face the drudgery of going through that 
mass of material again with so little 
prospect of adding significantly to what 
Professor Bourne provides or differing 
significantly from his conclusions. This 
is a monumental work in both senses. It 
marks an epoch in Palmerstonian 
historiography; it is also a scholarly 
achievement which will earn the 
admiration of fellow-historians. 

Yet with the feast comes the 
reckoning. This is not a book for those 
who wish as much to be entertained as 
to W informed. Boupne has planned 
his biography on a large, leisurely scale 
that allows space for the exploration of 
every aspect of Palmerston’s long 
career. Students of early nineteenth- 
century British history who wish, for 
example, to know more about 
university education in England and 
Scotand, electioneering, army 
administration, government patron- 
^ 5. vo of the aristocracy 
- e * ta ^ n B the diplomatic service 

information here. Despite these 
digressions, however, the architecture 
or the book remains firm. With so 
much material to digest, the sense of 
narrate moveniorUis sometimes lost, 
P ur Pose and direction is never in 


talents recognized in the offer of the 
chancellorship of the exchequer in 
1®B is of course a legend that should 
have been buried long ago. In those 
days that office was of no great 
consequence and when the prime 
minister was in the House of Commons 
it was usually annexed to his official 
post of First Lord of the Treasury. It 
was simply that in 1809 Perceval was 
overworked and wanted a useful 
subordinate by his side, a kind of 
financial parliamentary under- 
secretary. The situation was not 
particularly attractive and two men had 
already turned it down before 
Palmerston was approached. Even so, 
as Boume.nptes, not pride but timidity 
made Palmerston refuse it. In these 
early days in fact he gave little 
indication of what he was to become 
later. He was unambitious though 
hard-working, assiduous over detail, 
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what the available evS^f* 
suggested: namely, thaS?> 
at the government’s wfiJHS i 
him at the QmbnX 3* 
election of 1826 played 

aliCTMIng Palm/mXfe; 

Tory elements of the LlwSS 1 *' 
and in making him look 
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hard-working, assiduous over detail, 
but lacking confidence in public, and a 

E oor speaker. In effect he seemed to 
aye the qualities of a bureaucrat 
rather than of a politician. 


In private life he had an assortment 


after the death of her first husband, 
had become his mistress some thirty 
years earlier. Neither, however, 
observed too exact a fidelity to this 
long-standing and notorious liaison. 
™ was also worried financially, 
dabbled on the stock-market with little 
immediate success, and acquired as a 
result a slightly dubious reputation. It 
is not surprising that for the first twenty 
years of his parliamentary career he 
appeared to his seniors in the 
government as a useful but by no 
means indispensable official underling. • 
Though his apparently permanent 
occupation of (he office of Secretary at 
War was something of a curiosity, 
nobody seemed disposed to offer him 
any important promotion. 

Yet there was a certain protective 
'» th « l 9 f}& chrysalis period 
of Palmerston's career. He was too 
unimportant to attract great enmity 
and too cautious to make great errors. 
As early ns 1810 Lady Minto remarked 

£fL h A never wil1 1,0381 of shining 
i i 0r sreat views, but he Is 
painstaking and gentlemanlike to the 
greatest degree, and will always swim 
where greater talents might sink”. For 
nineteen years Palmerston was content 
MAHtu ^l°^ n ^backwater. His 
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Disenses Ac| Was greatly struck * 
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defended his pledge .to uphold Belgian 

SSinS » y Vki an i. S| ,t ? c P rIse which .we 

incline (o think Quixotic".; 

Hr prayed relentlessly . and read 
voraciously. Interrupting the iJ! " • 


dtmS he1 *?* ^ is a b°ok that is 
.difficuH to readand even more difficult 
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that.one more volume of the same sizl 
Sj[be rec l“ ,red to complete the 
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whole work will be over three-quarters 
011 ■ exclusive of notes 
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estates made a steady public 3 
uncommonly useful. i n that 

flSre' SSte?* ^ 0n p ? me ministers 
were broken rather than butchers 

ministerial posts conferred on their 
iff 6 *? 1 , o£ lenBnt 'right. 

ShLXX I 1 ? c 2i 0,ed or bribed » 

jJSyJ 1 their office but only in the 
rarest circumstances would thev be 
^ agreedcqmpensHtiorL 
When.ln the course of his ministerial 
reconstruction .of 1821-22 Urd 
th* : secretaryship at 
vC, , P , gtyc to the discontented 
Husklssbn, he offered Palmerston the 

rather, secondarv briTes 
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d f Jb“» “j 1 fumed ou ** ‘ 
fortunate shift of allegiW'J?* 

, Liberal party was 
J f or most of the Mece&infflS 
J years. Palmerston was £ 
and was to go on beiniSuTl 
! re ?t h« carreer; it Si 

t SK? 1 was 3 decided aco^ 
What he expected to be riven was 
leadersWp of the House of (W 
t with perhaps the Home Office. ii& 

1 ?^. G L e ^ bawnghadtbefoi 
' Office refused by firsi HoUarii 
I then Lansdowne, turned lor Us it 
, attempt to his new Canning!!* ten 
r It was a crucial and yet Imk 
, fortmtous turn of events, ft 
i importance of the accidental, 
historians are sometimes lofl i 
recognize, can rarely be bra 
Illustrated. It launched Palmy* 
against his expectations, into i 
career as Foreign Minister forwixchk 
is best remembered. 

Yet, if he was lucky, he eliotibi 

f ood general helped to make hhkt 
almcrston at the Foreign Offictn 
not every Whig’s idea of a nfti 
appointment and when MeJbo* 
returned to office iri 1835 he pwpal 
to move him from that pewi 

E osition as he had just reart 
rougham for similar reasons heal 
Lord Chancellorship. Paloesi 
however was not to tye briber 
Intimidated; Melbourne lackedk. 
courage to drop him entirely! £ 
Palmerston had nls first proof tbaft 
showed himself as tough 
uncompromising to his pow 
superiors as he did to hip own aj 
service inferiors, he would 
get his own way. It was an illur * 
lesson that he employed later 
the irresolute Lora John Rinse 
of the reasons, one imagines, n 
Palmerston found the Liberal pjfy 1 
congenial political home wat iWJ 
contained nobody strorig enduglj 
stand up to him unliHhe adventa? 
Peelite Gladstone twenty-fife )** 
later. •; J.' 1 ).- 

An assessment of PalroeiiK** 
Foreign Minister will no wan W 
part of the second volume* tw 
enough Is said here 16 itiggcd u^ 
will not be unfavourably to.* 
183041 period, Bourne ^ 
Palmerston showed himseliKW) 
Castlereagh in his reribh'capp?* 
European problems, . bett« ^ 
Canning in his ntritsgwwjjij; 
conference diplomacy and 
skill. These of. course are 
criteria. One could ray with 
that Castlereagh sqrpassd 
breadth of vlsTon Snd Canoln|?n 
ability to evolce the - 

affection . of his subordinate 
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When Ruskin, in retrospective moods, 
identified the turning points of his 
life he was likely to give odd and 
inconsistent reasons for changes of 
head and opinion. Students of his 
writing are used to this, just as they 
kno# that those “tutress-clties” he 
often Invokes, or his “wisest guides 


times the relationship between Ruskin 
and his father was close to 
collaboration; it was never less than 
inspiring' and we really need to know 
as much as possible about this 
remarkable man, the old Scottish 
merchant who once had been a child of 
Romanticism and was now. in his own 
way, a great Victorian. 

Ruskin left England in May, as soon 
as he had finished arranging the 19,000 
Turner drawings that were stored in 
the National Gallery basements, and 
travelled through Germany to 
Switzerland. At Kheinfelden, tie for 
the first time in his life' drew on a 
Sunday - a sketch of orchises he later 
considered to be a “total change in 
habits of mind". One would not think 
so from the drawing Itself (which is in 
Ruskin’s diary) but it is clear from 
these letters that an experience of 1858 
created an impasse In his own art. 
Ruskin had never been, nor was he to 
be until his drawings of Venice in 1876, 
an instinctive artist (and those 
uncontrolled drawings are not his most 
successful works, only his most 


Tim Hilton 




ffi vcSSS!: !S p“ blishi "« -V°« feciin B y;rc fl Ve ; ; So„; » 

n'.,cbi«'c°L S I 0US n j re n cornmenlar y IS unreliable. Ruskin was family friend who had reccntlv 

Mv KSskTSthoK r ? ar L-f5 ach « r J? r ,he EH Wi&wd Z pamphlet 

La Touche chridren’’;. George terrorism, a foolish Attempt to rebuke 


of her generation, imagined that these 
unlettered Lutherans of the 


incorrectly described 


unietterea Lutherans of the Ruskin's “young friend" and hedid not 
Piedmontese valleys were the print Ruskin's books but published 
embattled survivors of a pure and them. Ladv Mount-Temple was not 
primitive Christianity. This belief was Irish: Frederick Crawley was not 
no longer common when Ruskin known as "George": that was someone 
reached his middle years, though it else. John Hobbs. It should not be 
survived for some time in Presbyterian necessary to have to correct so many 
Ulster. Ruskin knew that the whole mistakes, of which the above are a 


wd place Ruskln and his com- 
mentators have always agreed: the 
day in Turin in 1858 was a watershed. 

In' 1858, his fortieth year, Ruskln 
Mgan the fifth and final volume of 
Modern Painiers, which turned out to 
nave few affinities with the first volume 
. of (be book which had made him 
[projM'He became disillusioned with 
tbc Pre-Raphaelitism he had helped to 
Pjoojotej loosened his ties with the 


Working Mens’ College (an institution 
“out which he had never hnd 
wusjans) and realized, as a result of 



wmirea artist than his earlier writing 
•JSlStf fo imagine. In 1858 h& 
C2S iff® j£ Ba ! Be apparent, with the 
^Turin”: she was a “girl of 
with her black hair over her 
& half naked - bare-limbed to 
IfcRikaw, - and beautifully 

snake" l t e aand a 

n 8 Waa aIs0 1 ^ 6 year in which 
SLffLfaj La Touche. Ruskin’s 
aw»vfSL°S ma8ter painting swung 
. . quattrocento towards 

IheteriSfSi' 5 amo to b ®ii eve tha i 

hadbeen mistaken in not 
f^nowiedrino man’s "ahimoi n,h,»x 


kn p» or Infer from 
SdaJv tet fL publi S, Writings, and 
Praeterlta, hia 
John Hayman has nqw. 
• useful service of 


understand what was now happening 
to Ruskin’s drawing, and Hayman’s 
dingy illustrations do not help, but I 
surmise that he was caught, as he 
approached each sheet of his paper, by 
differences between Turner and Pre- 
Raphaelitlsm that his writings had 
sought to minimize. Now, his taste was 
more creative than his art, and when he 
sought Turner’s sites to replicate them - 
in his own watercolours he found that 
' he could produce only “sketching". At 
“the same time, his will for Pre- 
Raphaelite “finishing” failed to help 
his pen especially in landscape 
subjects. 

The result was that he turned to 
copying, an exercise that, almost by 
definition, has no place in the Pre- 
Raphaelite aesthetic of making art 
directly from nature. But this also 
arrested his abfllties; ■ After, seyep ■ 
weeks’ work in the Turin art gallery bn 
Veronese’s “Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba” he managed to produce only 
a few scraps of overworked 
watercolours. These were not 
representations of the whole work but 
of details within it. Hayman does not 
tell us whether this is so. but it is likely 
that Ruskin was doing same-size 
copying. On a picture as big as the 
Veronese this would preclude an 
overall feel for the work and -surely? - 
emphasize the futility of the operation. 
Hayman would not agree. He believes 
that the copy was “immensely 
Important” because it 

provided Ruskin with an alternative - 
to sauntering In the streets of Turin 
and forced him to forego listlessness 
with disciplined effort. Perhaps be 
even achieved something akin to 
. trance in his contemplation of the 
‘ detail he attempted to copy . . . 

This is decided. But it is either a 
misfortune or an accomplishment to go 
'Into a trance: It is not an achievement; 
copying is not necessarily more 
“disciplined” than the kind of thinking 
and observation that Ruskin used to do, 
in every sentient moment; and his. 
“Ijstleftness” Ip fact that half- ' 
fretful pause! between periods of wort: 
• known to all -many- artij^si and) used 
as an hid to renew themselves. 

Although his work failed, in this 
summer Ruskin feels to me more like 
an artist than at any, other time in hiS 
life. Id Turin, we can just about 
Imagine him .making an original, 
contribution to art itself. Somebody 
(but who? George Richmond perhaps) 
should have told' Him 



Ruskin’s study of an eagle from life. For publication details see caption oil 
| page 1154. 

business was a myth, and so did John sample. Nor. should one have to ask an 
James, but neither of them would have editor to explain a matter that is 
dreamt of taking issue with Margaret problematic in the text of a letter but 
Ruskin about it: what would have been becomes more confused in the 
the point of contending with an old annotation of that letter. When, for 
lady in her mid-seventies, who happily instance. John Janies Ruskin writes to 
boheved what she had always Carlyle in apology for a mismanaged 
believed? dinner engagement, from which 

My feeling Is that Ruskin’s later Carlyle evidently fled, Cate’s footnote 
accounts of his “unconversion” in the quotes from John James s unpublished 
Turin Waldensian chapel were diaiy “Bayne wanted to bnng frie nds - 
exaggerated In order to mock the spodall . But why was this? And who 
conversion experience of John La ~ ' - - 

Touche, Rose's father, whose 11 1 

obdurate Irish Protestantism was in , , f . , . . . . , . , 

communion with tho Wdlflensian THE'WAiJiRC 

church, and not at all in communion ' J-uj . V 

with (he Christian thinking of the man DRAWINGS OF 
who wished to marry his adolescent » UYC It 

daughter. Hayman offers no thoughts AIN XJ Xlld V 

on the matter. But since one cannot A nnn 17 

be sure from the 1858 letters that Arrival, 

any “unconversion” really took place tAN 

(which makes me more confident of my - A which deserves a place on i 

suspicions of Ruskin’s motives in the . ' ( 

1879b) we should have been given T .._ ... . . . f .- , „ 

more, in Hayman's annotation Hnd T’lXD VICTr\D ¥ A 

introduction, about Ruskin’s thoughts TXH V IL/ A UJVln 

and movements (he went on a dutiful IT T I TCT* 

■pilgrimage to Torre Pelice) dt the time. ' 

Haymams notes are thin rather than ERIC £ 

economical- he scarcely describes who "This book is well researched, 

the Vaudols ware - and although he weJliDustratad 1 

has workerj In a number of manuscript .. ■ ■ 

collections he has hardly started to ADTUIID RflV 

bring their evidence to bear on the AlkHlUIV I 

letters he now prints. PAUL H 

This is too sparing a use of his "This book'^ will become t 

labours; or else he has gone into print Arthur Bqyd Hbugjit 

too soon. It is important that as 

Ruskin's letters are published they T7T rf~' l T , r\D V A 1 

should be fully examined. There exists V Iv# A CflxIAJ 

a Ruskinian tradition of generous ■ wff( 

annotation and knowledgeable , . TP* V 

commentary. It was early established , • .MTCIHA 

by E., T. Cook (with Alexander . . . Vi, 

Wcdderbum).in their Ubrary.Bdltlon V ‘ 

ami in recent year* ha# been brought fo 

letters that reibiiftto be published (the . » * ■ . / ■ ; » 

ones- that Johti Dixon Hunt, in his : ; ‘pOTLTH 

biographical study; assures us will not 1 ' , 

'‘reveal any new Ruskih’’) 9 ften peed WILLIAM MORRIS, El 

the most careful and thorough- A wn Tire vnr xx' 

.treatment precisely , because ; i thby : .. AND XHE KBLM< 

reveal things shout Ruskin's life and : r ■ . . y . ■ ■. DUNCAls 

,t ‘tef ib M,?^ iUo P l , wish ? d i; ' ^is.thci^ofthcmAin'gd 

'Of Such fetters, - those to JlhiHration nf the Viriod 


family friend who had recently 

? ub!ished the pamphlet Christ and 
‘errorism, a foolish attempt to rebuke 
Carlyle for his social views. 

Cate finds Carlyle’s literary 
influence on Ruskin intangible, since 
Ruskin did not imitate the more 
obvious featuresof his style and did not 
write such “organically unified" books 
as Sartor Resartus. Intent on squeezing 
more from his clictad to claim that here 
is "evidence of a lack of organic unity in 
Ruskin himself*, he overlooks the 
most obvious, and perhaps most 
important, of Ruskin's debts to the 
older writer. The model for Fors 
Gavlgera, Ruskin's masterpiece, was 
Carlyle's Latier’Day Pamphlets. The 
influences on Fors Include Carlyle and 
a dozen oilier sources - two dozen, 
three, right down to such childhood 
reading as Nodes Ambrosinnne - anti 
they are so well absorbed as not to be 
overt. But Its exemplar is plain. 
Ruskin's publication looked to 
Carlyle's abandoned monthly 
pamphlets, and intended to resume 
their work. Here was an act of 
discipleship the more marked because 
it was prepared to court Carlyle's own 
failure, isolation, loss of friends: even 
the succis d'exdcralion of Latter-Day 
Pamphlets gave Ruskin inspiration as 
his own monthly letters continued the 
battle against Mammon, “Pig 
Philosophy^’ and the politics of the 
"Dismai-Science people”. 

Carlyle's support for Ruskin’s 
crusade was generous, ns their 
correspondence shows. Arguing 

3 ;einst the evidence he gives us - 
arlyle's “ Continue , while you still 
have such utterances in you, to uve 
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fit tempts to belittle Carlyle’s 
appreciation of Fors. He is h Iso ton 
inclined to believe that this fifteen- 
year-long demonstration of Ruskin’s 
courage reveals only liis ’‘instability of 
character Cate's lack of enthusiasm 
nas led him into errors of fact as well as 
of interpretation. Fors did not appear 
sporadically" but monthly. It was not 
a coterie publication addressed to "a 
communal group of his followers", as 
Cate describes the Guild of St George 
(tn fact anything but communal: its 
adherents were not even told each 
others names), but to “the workmen 
and labourers of Great Britain", the 
class least likely to follow Ruskin. or 
read him. Cate believes that after Rose 
La Touche's death in 1875 Fors 
reverted to reminiscences of bis 
younger, happier days". This is. if one 

mav tn nut it avuii.. .... _ 


idcHlrJ'eri ^ &S& W h h t iS “Averse that is not governed by mens’ 
idealized Scottish background, laws; how we shoulcf study, and to what 
allowing memories of his ^earthly — •*- — .if? ' " u \ u w,ia ‘ 

master' to become confounded with 


i ? -f fi$<i 
i ’iff 

; ! Ill 

■ :!■■! ii' 

lii 

"Sin 


u i V ineyceaseo, lor they 

bad been directed at Rose. Ruskin did 
not believe, as Cate asserts, that he saw 
twr ghost; and it is incorrect to say that 
at this nme he “became a more 
frequent visitor at the seances held at 
Mrs Cowper-Templc's home at 
aroadlands since he attended no such 

B ine and had not done so since 
of 1868. Cate confuses Ruskin’s 
Franciscan studies in Florence and 
Assisi in 1874 with his work on 
Carpaccio in Venice in 1876. thereby 
destroying the beauty and individuality 
of these separate periods; and similar 
misconceptions mar almost every page 
of lus long and confident introduction. 

Tlie subject will have to be tackled 
again by a scholar with some feeling 
fQ !;jfre currents of Ruskin's life and 
writing. That writer will be privileged, 
but will undertake a large task. 
mend ship coven the greater part of 
Ruskin s literary career, from the days 
in the early 1850s when Carlyle firet 
used to ride out to Denmark Hill 
(looking forward to talk with John 

"5 “ ? u $ ,n asmudi as wUh hjs son) 

to the death of the older man in 1881.' 
hT.wii S !? rian of the , relationship 
m ? n wil1 find !hat « 
d iJ J2 d „? he ?u 0nl f one oFthem w 88 

alive, and the other deranged: Ruskin 
often became the more urgent as some 

. Cfli 011 # of Car ¥ e spurred 

|V^® 0 . ftrt her lhB work he believed 
' hltl ,f hafed : - This loss, which may. 
hRve, been the immediate cause of 
Kuskin s second men ta I breakdown . led 

™ °,un7^ e ' n diary "greater 

responslbllhy b ro uB ht on me by. 

S? .■ Tfiese m de|ic "'' 

ana often stormy matters to 
■ disentangle, especially as Ruskin 
™ys to interweave 

SriS^n^i ,ratio [l hisown more 
Si il5fShi nd aes ^ etic ,n t Q rests, and 
then with his own biography. In the lost 

his ■ life he 
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% Bteil 10 !^ myths of. 

art. ,^'d bkwraphvj 

ta6 ralMi womtanl She old 

VicttHriui ylsion of a mobSffenS? oStSwt £?th dfe a M P flrva * lve 

Fear of: such . disruptive. Mlf-creitlnv^H oh dem °blc powers. . 
- Ideatef the. th « 


fvwuinv Luriiuunutu will! 

thoughts of John James, of Waller 
Scott, mid of the “land of the leal” that 
these men represented. This is the true 
subject of the "Joanna's Care” chapter 
of Praeterita. 

The Scottish themes that run 
through Fors are not only elegiac in this 
way. They are often associated with the 
Greek heroic ideal. Thus, Praeterita 
opens with the arrcstingly discordant 
statement (taken from Fors) "I am, 
and my father was before me, a violent 
Tory of the old school; - WalterScott's 
school, that is to say, and Homer's". 
There were few people to understand 
tms sort of conjunction (though it is 
hkely that Ruskin spelt it out to his 
Balliol ‘disciples", often themselves 
ocottish). One of them was Froude, 
a ™? ® study of the "minority of two" 
which Ruskin believed he formed with 
Carlyle would have to include their 
relations with this lesser but significant 
figure.Froude is the key to discussion 
of Carlyle s and Ruskin's notions of 
now wc should honour great men a 
constant theme in their writing and the 
tragedy of their legacies and 
reputations. The perfect editor is the 
perfect literary executor. Froude was 
not absolutely indefective in either 
capacity. But we might have had a 
clearer, more honest view of the 
purposes of Ruskin's life if he (as once 

W £l fl n po ?^ Ity ^ had been entrusted 
with Ruskin's papers. 

® ' w ** E - T - Cook, the editor of the 
thlrty-nme-volume Library Edition, 
who most muffled Ruskin’s political 
opinions. Cook's Liberalism (born of 
Morley, whose own prose echoes- in 
Cooks statesmanlike evasions) was 
?iL a 3? rt th L flt ™ de Wm «coiI from 
thLl? ry * backB [ 0Und of Skin’s 
L™ u 5 ht ’ fie Ruskin-Carlyle- 
Froude relationship, and from Fors 
wavfeera. He could not stomach such 
activities as Carlyle's and Ruskin’s 

leM™ r of°llfa?k eni0r Eyre * 11 ,s * h «d 
KB? ,ife that great men can hold 
terrifying political beliefs, but Cook 
wou^ not bring himself to accept 

whon > he loved. 
Unfortunately the Byre "cause" was a 
ROOT vehicle for Qtffle', Ru™n? 
visionary denunciations. Biey wished, 
when something needs to bo said" to 
SLiLn 11 th < real . centres . actual or 


........... emnim «uujr, aiiu »U WIIBl 

ends - perhaps the ends of 
government - these are the themes. 
They appear remote, today. But the 
fact that our literature has not for many 
years attempted such a "criticism of 
society" is surely a loss that literary 
historians should consider. 

They do not do so, however, perhaps 
because academic “English" has never 
-■-j- ... uiivHnnuuMcuwnnme been able to come to terms with 
Greek heroic ideal. Thus, Praeterita Ruskin. Elizabeth K. Helsinger's • 

Ruskin and the Art of the Beholder 
appears to have much in its favour. It 
takes Ruskin as a whole, or attempts 
to. it is long, as Ruskin books should 
be, and although its author has done no 
research she has read widely. The book 
IS caoablv written which aAAo if. 


f.ll 
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is capably written, which ’'adds t<T!ts 
air of plausibility. Yet it does not get 
near to its subject. Students of English . 
literature too often imagine that they 
can define the activities of an art critic 
without reference to works of art. This 
is Miss Helsinger’s assumption. But 
there is much askew about a book that 
discusses, at length, the Richardson 
brothers and Hazlitt, who were 
negligible art critics and interested 
Kuskin not one jot, and at the same 
dme Ignores - for instance - a picture 
by a protege of Ruskin’s that included a 
portrait of his wife and was completed 

1 ?°,5L rQom - 1 do not mea n 

that Millais’s “The Order of Release” 
was necessarily an important picture 
for Ruskin (though I would Oke to 
Mk Heist nger why it was not): I mean 
that her approach lacks loyalty to the 
relevant, instead of considering 
Ruskin s taste she has set herself to 

i the ch l mercal proposition 
that seeing and reading are not 
separable activities for Ruskin: they 

Are a sina a orriniHii* i. • i_« . * 
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Prc-Raphaclitism, for instance, 
finds no mention in Helsinger’s pages. 

Yfit fhlC nolnfinn _ 




Yet this painting movement was a 
strong, various challenge to Ruskin’s 
taste at just the time when his writing 
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was most relevant to art. Is this not 

K ane to a book about the way he 
:d at things? And is it not also to 
me point that, although there are 
wntere on art before the modern 
period, relevant art criticism belongs 
specifically to the avant-garde? Pre- 
Raphaelitlsm s adumbration of the 
problems of modernism has disarmed 
Helsinger. She avoids everything that 
nmde Ruskin think about art after the 
1840s. The result is that the active and 
prescriptive critic, and much else, is 
lost. Helslnger sees Ruskin only in his ' 

a e hiS ,r ntlcs and his early 
f® 68 as a student 
sb ^^rsturo.Here she makes 
some sound observations. She 

irtant 
; out 

*»*»*« . jruiuawonn. then 
□Irferenres; and she knows that The 
clones of Venice owes muqh to Carlyle. 

hnlT°” d u E J Fltch ’ a Interesting. 

rf the Dlher en ^ 

n f- f ° - ^1* ,s one s *ep in the 

Ctl011, 11 is g0dd 11181 someone 
!lfai W j rit en 8 Seneral book on Ruskin 
Jalter after discussing 
cPJl Last. In The Poison Sia> 
gtoh ^ves us the best study to date of 


Art by R ^ iin - 'V'oducfd/rm-n.U 

Alexander Wedderbum. 

well. E. T. Cook’s annotations to the 
Cestuss obscure passages are to be 
found in the nineteenth volume of the 
library Edition, \yhidh. first reprinted 
ftrom the original manuscript) the 

fonfUnf 0 7)1086 generous 

footnotes are excellent, a model. They 

were copied out, though not 
acknowledged, in Joan Evans's hostile 
biography of Ruskin. This was to 
demonstrate both her own expertise 
and her subject's lamentable failure to 
communicate with his readers. To this 
foci« dors/eus of Ruskin scholarship 

?hm,5? d » f PS? 1 has return od, as 
sh S w h i s T! own credentials. 
wSWfh 8 U U i n i‘ ^ is exe 8esisoF “the 
d eni 8mas' , as Ruskin - 
described It.ls more than competent. 

Perhaps Fitch should next try to write a 
book about Fors Clavlgera. 


Touche's elevation, from 1876otl! 
to Ruskin's communion of tbebl 
When E. T. Cook was prepariui 
Library Edition in the early 19fltl 
decided that he could not prtil 
most direct evidence (some of ri 
was in any case withheld from ta 
Joan Severn) of Ruskin's .spirit! 
madnesses. Or, when-he Waso&j 
to print such matter because a 
integral place In another cental, 
hid It In the large forests of the tin 
Edition simply by not afvta 
mention In Volume' 39, the se 
What else could Cook do? He'" 
not tell the world how, while ’ 


Elizabeth Helsinger’s 
judgment is "more and more a 

res £? n8e to P rivat6 need and not to 
public responsibilities" (how un ike 


or 


eor 8® Allan Cate, has none the 


: Ruskin arid the Art 
‘ of the Beholder 

by Elizabeth Kv • Helsinger ■; 

‘ 0,6 tafonriB ta 

, teas 

[/- _v : .. . August 18& £17,60. b ' . 1 


as* 1 * i"wa‘3ssafi 

^wued concerned .Ruskin and 
mythological theory in tho«yeara) he 

R^lu 8 | e PUtatio n that praeterita is a 


realize that -the rt*Li and not io 


o , 1 nas none the 

of rJ mon,011 t8 In which the 
Md . prlvate Ruskin come 
JSSSfiST* ,p ' wonderfully crafted 
■ confessions of the incidents of his 

2SPS Hj? 1 f nd such moments are so 

{tokwhyHels^X^lffi 

them. One such is Ruskin's* mystical 

ariS y sf^M^ 

nrenflr»»ftn 7 “*. . -JW* Jn 





Ruskin slifeapd.his Writing,, 

Rtah fJuh’ be grateful to 

m “^mept^tors, that 

llyo^kno*^ 


! aTOftTaas. 

2Sassaa£s?S: 

SSZ^ matters that were 


iiui idja uic wurtu nuw, nrmifc * 

was living in a Sandgate lodging 
(a matter itself tricky, enoi^ 
explain) Rose’s spirit h worden 
ola professor to marry little— (I, 
I myself will withhold her name, 
would help him to fulfil Cat 
mission. This was later, but 
germane to Burd’s theme,, Fa 
tawdry "demonstrations" andmi 
which were presented to J» 
Broadlands by Lady Mounf-Tf 
did not so much convince 
their validity as tfad .hb'i 
elsewhere. It went to flat W 
cathedral of thought that waS the t 
of St George, ana its noble erpra 
in Pors Clavigera. . 

Only one of the papers 
Van Aldn Burd in Studies in 
that by James' Deafden i j* 
publishing history of Th/e 
Golden River, is the rcsult of 
of. scholarship practised.'^ ’ 
dedicatee. The otwr coflhibbfw# 
mostly gerieralbed eisays- JJS 
them, by Francis Totyn^nd 
Lutyens, consist of •FSS 
gossip about Ruskin's mWrisgM 
■are especially unworthy. On* 
significant, It is Robert - Heiw 
"Notes on the CdMlruraon.w'j 
Stones of Venice”. Mr Hewi^ 
bold Ruskinipn who knoUfi 
li _ n i#« iii4 nfiP 


artsat 



that makes sense mw«p 
notebobks Ruskin filled- 
when preparing for nthcv. 
Hewison now 'points out CO 
Stones of Venice depends ‘ 
political position oft he vflW'Ji 
the British: politics of (he 
" i. This view! of Ri 


a rtnysffctal. 

lihiit 1 forRuskinJan^!; 
' Rose -r. 14' 


kV-v iur j 

!*¥'• ™! Probjem was 


does- not ■ ori*. 

(Ruskin hinijeTf .tells us qlj» 
about it) and the case isnot sa*j 

docuhtonied. But it ii-gpw n 

realorigiris dfRuskin’i 
:naye ,tu>w-. been preScmM ;! 
examination; ^ • -J ; v.. : : 
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The adventurer makes good 


j. W. Burrow 

j, A. W. Gunn, John 
Matthews, Donald M. 

Schurman and M. G. Wibe 
(E ditors) 

Benjamin Disraeli: Letters 
Volume 1,1815-1834. 482pp. 

0 8020 5523 0 

Volume 2, 1835-1837. 458pp. 

0 8020 5587 7 

University of Toronto Press. £37 
each volume. 

■Disraeli’s early career is not merely 
well known, it is, to a greater extent 
than any other British politician's, 
folklore. Who. having read it, forgets, 
for example, the first meeting with 
■young Gladstone” at Lord 
Lyndhurst's, and the "swan, very white 
and tender and stuffed with truffles, 
the best company there”? The swan is 
the mnemonic, of course, like the 
“oysters, Guinness and broiled bones" 
at the supper-party at tiie Carlton after 
the state opening of his - and, the 
Queen's - first Parliament. Moreover 
the extraordinary fulfilment of his 
political career, after so many 
setbacks, has retrospectively endorsed 
what would otherwise have been a 
fatuous or pathetic sense of his own 


pertinacity and resilience * his couraee / ? f " r her werc c earl -! and forks werc china". Ami a Victorian 

- the quality Gladstone euiosized in dacp . ^ ul no1 incestuous, and sadnsi could have done much, 
posthumous bme-and 11 M b k^ni rlls in S ^ ,a ‘°L s on ,he rc,allons ^ unfairly, with the picture of Disraeli 
the fac£ of .hr& nineteenth-century mcn-of-lcttcrs with appraising his future wife's husband's 


thi> fnr*nf ,u Q i. 1 — ticcmu-vciiiury mun-oi-ieners wnn 

aroii^d ,l,l yjl^ so ' v . an, °n ) y ‘heir sisters must ponder the 

e)ttrfl S vn d oa n^u d inr h dlfficult ‘ es *}« endearmenls: "My dearest love"; “My 
^fc nC rt cd ' As^ he said darling"; "My sweet”. Sarah is the 
nm rfnf V snfW^ 8 . r< J w : - and 1,0 recipient of his pol itical , hopes and.of 
bu ,ndul ? ed ,n ; and his/pleasure^in. as he sees, them, his 

enjoyed, scurrilous personalattacks. in □olemical iriumnhc He miroc th» 


ntn appraising h 
the table-silver. 


darling' ; " My sweet” Sarah is Z success wa& en i°y ablc and 

u!™. J?j _? useful, but m other respects his life in 


tk. i„.., ~ . Mviviiiiiai iMuiuuiis. nc Laura me 

CmwiiS^ff 6 f .. Esl an swill Frequent dashing of his hopes of a seat 
r!Zhl le L ? unlette red editor of the buoyantly, but ambition, as the 

? , 1 s ^ignorant of the hutory as he fragmentary diary also printed here 

I1.° U . e j. an 8 u . a 6 e .°' his country. . . shows, was a torment; “I am dying for 
sought refuge in the vile and vulgar action”. Sarah also enjoys vicariously 
, ent • ■ ■ ■ . R°ws. like nis what was in the circumstances a solid 
notorious quarrel with O Connell, political achievement: breaking into 
brought attention, and Disraeli, on the nigh society. The small dinner parties 
evidence of his letters, was a happy of minor authors, savants and 
paper-warnor, always convinced, travellers to which Disraeli was born as 
sometimes on rather slight evidence, his father's son give way first to vulgar 
that he had had the best of it. As mercantile splendour in Pimlico - “the 
Bagenot said of Palmerston, “he did table and sideboard groaned with silver 
not at aft despise the common part of waiters and massy flagons, the 
"'tu . ‘ . drawingrooms for China, bijouterie 

u .j r - wa f 01,6 ldl0 ™' f° r public - and indian screens, like Baldock’s 
hostilities. Another, still more remote shop” - and finally to the empyrean of 
from modern taste, was the arabesques Lord Hertford’s and Lady 
or compliment which make a few Londonderry's, with the latter at a 
letters here read with hindsight like fancy-dress ball as Cleopatra "in a 
prototype-testing for the Windsor dress literally embroidered with 
Faery: has that pen, plucked emeralds and diamonds from Iod to 


buovamlv h i amhiiinn « 50 me disastrous: ihe Representative: 

fragmentary diary ’ateo 'printed’ here 'The R&ohttlonp, 

shows, wak a torment” I ™ dying for P m P ' C L'„, W V'L C " * One frenzy for 

action". Sarah also eajoys vicariously fIShI ' -to "nav 

ScTjctoVmenTC^ 

tf®'aars=ra 


rtavct^owSoLacirwaTbor"^ 

m^SS^K^SiS SE 

table and sideboard groaned with silver wrote in lH5 :h7wi s“ I paring for hte 


kaVry' --talh.?' ^ e^TJ’diamo^dsToTn .op'IS hil 5 in h h > h s ™ rc ' 1 '? f P oli,iral “ re « 

assuredly from the pinion of a bird of | 0e . It looked like armour, and shelike f le ? n *.• ‘J, P 

Paradise, been idle or creative? a Rhinoceros' 1 nithlessncss and tactn.al finesse, 

Disraeli belonged to a generation n ‘ ... „ . b rough him success in it, also nearly 

unafraid of hyperbole, but few played P lsraell 4 ? re P ort ' n 1 ? 8 en L eral| y ow « d ruined him. Tins is an aspect of his life 
at it with such zest and lack of more ° t)ian l0e ear: the which found no place in the letters to 

inhibition or understood it better as account Peel, for example, whom Sarah but which (eft copious testimony 
pres“mabi, ' uS ^ Einmon 'th“ Disroe ,! i d ™. Lyndhumfs man. in his letters to his creditors. It Is one /f 
owner nf the miiu in mieatinn Hiri aien never liked, attacking his turbot "most the cases where no description can 


Windsor 

plucked 


nnH mnnct, — A ~ wfoie in ioZj;hc was sttll paying for his 

drawingrooms forAina^bijouterie ^ DUrae^S f cood deafin 

sh 0 D" ind -lnd flnaUvto the k emDvrean k of commo,, with l,ie promofer of dubious 
LoiS the n n^/ Py f «fv com P nnies who is dangerous because 

KSreJiJf «|fh ,he tanerW is half-gulled by his own enthusiasm 
fBncv°drl«^hnii ^c^riMnLVn r «£ ! nnd eloquence. Tiie hold imagination 

dress uSrnHv emSSrlS wii! and eternal optimism which sustained 
dress literally embroidered with h : m in h i- t nr a 


remembered images and prophetic 
sayings: "I could rule the House of 
Commons"; “Though I sit down now, 
the lime will come when you will hear 
me". The outlandish figure, ringleted, 
extravagantly waistcoated, garishly 
trousered, haranguing the mob from 
the. balcony of the Red Lion at High 
Wycombe, and howled down on his 
first attempt to address the House of 
Commons, seems to need, like 
Napoleon on the bridge at Areola, a 
Gres or a David to commemorate it - a 
major difference being that in 
Disraeli’s cose thd trajectory of success 
and failure is reversed, .j, 

l . But even had he died at'thirty-three 
at the end of 1837, the point at which 
the second of the first two volumes of 
iWs superb new edition of his 
correspondence ends, he would still 
have had an unusually interesting and 
picaresque career. There was in fact a 
l^iii of the picaro in him - 
adventurer",, in his disapproving 
wntemporaries’ word; it is no surprise 
to find him appreciating Gil Bias 
and recommending Cellini’s auto- 
biography, The letters encourage 
one to read his career in the terms these 
analogies suggest, rather than in the 
prophetic fofkioric or epic mode, 
owause of course they lack what no 
nistonan or. biographer can entirely 
'hhnrelf .of^ the perspective of 
hindsight. Disraeli during these years, 
though exhibiting much energy and 
was also quite merally 
"8tnng;-for something to turn up: 
EM cou f«. a se£d in Parliament, 
mu the Mkawberish connotation is not 
Inappropriate. 

'fn'. V- t n0 .detraction from the 
S^lpn. of these two volumes. 
y edited to the high standard 
Jo expect from Toronto, 
(.t . ul? ^ ^ Promise of a collection 
destined to rival 
dwu " L and i Maoaulav’s, to say that 

•' rpvLS te ' nQ: ma i° r 

an y ( hing they 

admllSS^J^ 80 detract from one^s 
•SS!L - n n^ for " Lord Blake’s 
ffi p ^- Jbe chief gap, Disraeli’s 
SffJ 0 * mistress Lady Sykes, 

, have m?t i/' OU8h edito « say they 
SSEgp 11 U P hope. Fortyper cent 
■ orev£?,° umes i’ ■however, consists of 

' 5qre°flS ! ' B Un J^ blis ^ ed material, and 
more t^^^ promises of much 

a»|l» even the most 

:-S®S3filt5£8*£ : 


never liked, attacking his turbot "most the cases wliere no description can 
lustily with a knife . Sometimes the convey the same impression as a 
eye is almost an auctioneer's: “the I sequence of letters whose essence is 


presumably Lady Blessington the was Lynunums man, in ms leiters toms creditors. It is one ot 

owner of tneauill in auestion did also n cverl| ked. attacking his turbot "most the cases wliere no description can 
The mowing Maturity orae'ean watch in ^stily with a knifed Sometimes the convey the same impression as a 
the SrivKra ^Klv a matter of **** almost an auctioneer’s: "the sequence of letters whose essence is 
self-knowledae and the ability to varv candelabrfl ,n the middle of immense repetition nnd the pathos of hope (and 
the tone easify ’nd at wi’h T^callori f h a " d “™ red h **,*»«' th of P»yncnt) deferre?: "My affaV ere 
bombast of the letters written when lie shepherds and shepherdesses, the now nearly arranged ; "The instant 
was twentv-one to Murray and whole mounted on green velvet; even settlement is certnin”; “l pledge myself 
Lockhart, about the proposed new the sat,cellars and handles of knives that your account shall be settled on 
newspaper the Representative, to be 

Awss First rate, second rate 

exoneration from the charge that he AWlv 

n I iaSC ^ : ifthe I W u F ! had imposing titles. He went by the 

des l e . rv *“ what p q Matthew successive names nnd lilies of 

they got. The letters from lus first two Robinson. Viscount Goderich. Earl de 

Brfigf : 

Sjtttzgx pK w ,827 " ,9#9! ***** 

food, also have touches of sharp owgrapny Seal (I9&-9). Mr Denliolm 

observation, like the Jinglesque £87pp- Croom Helm. £12,95. makes n; fair shot at - avoiding a 

caricature of the Irishman in the hotel: 0 7099 0805 9 cHtalamie of exnlanntorv narratives as 


exoneration from the charge that he 
rushed them into n fiasco; if they were 


First rate, second rate 


not warned by it, they deserved what xr r* p IWf offka«» 

thpu orvl The Ipllprc Irnm l,ic fi«t Inin Eli « \I| iVltUUICW 


AfjTHONV Denholm v. - C 

Lord RIpon l827-I909: A Politicaf 
Biography 


had imposing titles. He went by Ihe 
successive names nnd lilies of 
Robinson. Viscount Goderich. Earl de 
Qrey. apd Marquis of Ripon, .aqd he 
was. Lord .Presfd6rii,of ; rhe- .Couh'cft 


Saturday morning next at Ihe latest"; 
“in a very few days”; "the final 
arrangement nf everything". Those 
chiefly offered these mirages of 
solvency were his agent Pyne, his 
friend Austen, to whom he had 
prophetically written in 1830 “I am not 
squeamish about putting friendship to 
the test", and Cuivcrwell, tersely but 
sufficiently described in the index as 
“tailor and creditor". As the editors 
nicely pul it: "Disraeli went far beyond 
the gentlemanly habit nf not paying his 
tailor, and actually buuowed money 
from him”: it did not prevent him 
complaining about his waistcoats. 

The dunning reached a crescendo in 
1837 as Disraeli’s political prospects 
brightened; as an MP he would be 
immune from arrest during the session. 
On the eve of his election to Parliament 
he was begging us a favour that he 
should be nrrested In London: “Of all 
things in the world preserve me from a 
Sheriffs Officer in my own county". 
Fortunately the ofncinl at High 
Wycombe proved bribenble, though 
only, ns Disraeli wrote with puthctic 
emphasis, with ■ "ready money". 
Sheriffs Officers were also paid 'for 
each writ issued, nnd in his future 
constituency of Maidstone Disraeli 
observed with gallows-humour "I was 
glad to find ihe Sheriffs Officer here 
among my sfuunch supporters: I 
suppose gratitude". The second 
volume ends, like that of a Victorian 
three-decker novel', with the hero 
escaping a dehtor’s prison by a whisker 
(his father seems grumpily to have paid 
his most pressing debts), triumphantly 
elected to Parliament and recovering 
from the disaster of his maiden speech, 
and beginning to pay epistolary court 
to his future wife; nnd with the reader 
craving for more. 


uncharted. Ripon was certainly an 
important Freemason, and it would 
have been interesting to have seen how 


(1868-73), 
Colonial Si 




caricature of the Irishman in the hotel: u /uyy uhd y cataloeue Of explanatory narratives as 

“How do you do Sir, wonderful city _ .. — . . Rjonn moved from Dost to oast He 

this Sir wonderful! oray have yoirseen - ^tSenT^^ntSrv sh ^ 5 that tha ideas ^P°" dKefoped 

the crucifixion by Vandyke, wonderful P4 h i«"forthe sfaS of-manvof in thc 1850s permeated his approacluo 
picture Sir wonderful Sir”. . the nutkinu of .he Education Act of 


lonfal Secretary (1892-95), and Lord this have : no, don bt not survived id 
Privy Seal (1905-9). Mr Denholm Ripon ’s own papers, but they may' 
makes a; fair shot at a voiding a repose elsewhere.., In ; 1874. Ripon 
catalogue Of explanatory narratives as ' J L 


On his third and best-known toitr, 
through the Mediterranean in 1830-31, 
Disraeli is already' marvellously 
himself: rapturously appreciative of 
exotic scenery, of Andalusian brigands 
and Albanian warriors, but even m his 
intoxication candid, observant, and 
amused at his own situation in a way 
that is lost in the scented boudoir- 
orientalism of, say, Tancred. But the 


nppearin the textbooks as 
body of worthies, 


caused a sensation by oposiasizing to 
.Roman Catholicism; For a nian ontie 
F, D. Maurice school this appeared a 
particularly eccentric -act. Ripon's 
reasons are probably unrecoverable, 
and Denholm £ives a sensible enough 


enlivened and . t0 . ‘ he staanc Wy hold radical account ofwlial they might have been, 


smsmodicalllv bv the love life of Lord position's which ho took .on -.India, But we learn little about how Ripon:-' 
HnZn Vot ,umrisln«lv ( clS c ™»" d and the . .colonies. Ripon the. Only Roman. Calhdlic of renl ■ 
Sfandon revenl. a ife of •<> P ln J ' h « pn'ly game. He political : weight . in , lale-yictorian 

Jonmlex and often self-contradictorv was that unusual creature in the world .polities - retated to 'the Catholic 
SSfflite o I there iSSjSm of P°« dcs - a inan without gufie and community and ; jts , politiral \ 
Eo^venUoSv^teaorlzed as a whiz’ wil " coherently articulated .and aspirations, except with respect to th? 

wa^ne r hn n s t h i d tos w c ra li ' insistently held principles. His row about thfi procession of the Host • 
was perhaps the most idiosyncratic. ^ sUion | p ' the House of Lojds aliowed which was the occasion of his 

Although a substantial landowner, hi m [ 0 ^eep his distance from much qf resignation from Asquith's Cabinet in 
he was not of whiggish stock, for his thein fiahtingoflnte- Victorian political 1909, 
father was "Prosperity" Robinson, |jf Ci 

Sff an^TndSSousI? orllne ^ “P ects of his ??. u,d hfive . Ri P°V. was;^ Gladstone accuratiW ’ 

Soarin' done with more attention.. Ripon was observed, ,"a first rate stalesinati of 

r“l r J%S (R &r Sftl fcH Grand. Master of English ta&nnon, Ihl second .rank".. Mr Denhplpfs, 


places, and worthy rival ot bins and nBe , 

Wiesbaden” could hardly fail to rise Liverpool s chancellor of the Tw 0 aspects of his c 
to the occasion in Cadiz or exchequer, .and inglor.ously jrlme do ^^ h pe ^° f a u e n 
Constantinople. It is tempting to quote minister in 1828 (Ripon was born In 10 Q rand faster of Eng 
af length: the splendid vignette, for Downing Street, during his f a *” er ^ ' un tj| 1&74. The rdle-2 
example, of General Don, Governor career fell into no • th J membershiD - oi 


example, ot General won, oovemor..F lc,luc » ai "P^ * uo ' 
of Gibraltar, with his entourage like a ..convenient pattern 


His career fell n o no untjl 1874. The foie -and even indeed competent biography shows how 
Xm Ca ?J e th!r irK he the membership - of Freemasons jn unusual "second rank Victorian , : 
item, in tne itous ne . — i;.i~ i. virtually statesmen sometimes were. • ' ■ i 


co ivcnioni uauem. iu .ihd iqjus no . 

was involved in F. D, Maurice’s . y ‘ ct P rian . PP h i l” 


smaJI German court, going in state for l nvo " e “. v ' u, ^^ aun .,^ 
a ten-mipute drive and replacing a , Chnsrian Socialist movement, with. 


; the irotta«, Merediths/' myself, VSt : 

Governor, arid the cocked hat, eaqh'in te™ 1 ■ 

a Seat" ■ •.-••• often, neglected importance,,, ItS: well- 

a total lack of the Protestant 




LHsraejrs response io toreign ranus. w«w * .. , i*, * s Th j, ma « 

I ^ fAN-NGTATIO^srBY H; MONTGOMERY 


^Thi^i^e^fedidbndf fines tv(ork •. 


producing some ef fe 
Grand! -Viziej-Js ■ 
politician^ unrivalled 
a country where dis 


lis reteiferice to, 
larie rruich of by 
scapitating halt' 
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Crewe to the Carlos A dream in decline 


J. K, L. Walker 

William Cooper 

Scenes from Metropolitan Life 

214pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0 31134203 8 

William Cooper has long been viewed 
as the precursor of the novelists of the 
1950s. the pre-echo to the full- 


souls is overborne by self-preservation 
as Julia careers on through an 
attempted seduction of Joe at her 
Dolphin Square flat, a tempestuous 
scene with Wladislaw (who “gave us a 
glimpse of a passion more sustained, 
more obsessive and more aciive than 


_ . — ™ M*>l| * v lliuil 

anything we had ever felt"), towards 566pp. Seek) 
involvement with Plumer’s son. In the 0 436 1725 8 


David Montrose 

John Gardner 

Mickelsson's Ghosts 

566pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 


Mickelsson susnecK^T^S 

declin e s. hi i. h ^ ■>§•£ 

deployment of red heriSA 

Mickelsson buys an old farmhouse in fitters seem about 
the Adirondacks supposedly once " ^plausibility, it jnvariahi. ^ 
owned by Joseph Smith, the founder of that th e cause Is a ? 

Mormonism, and haunted by the In the end GarHn« * 

ghosts of two more recent inhabitants, narrative stranH*- « i "f 1 
He finds, as oilier heroes in fate remain™ 
contemporary American fiction have escape the leaal rn ' * 

having committed a muSSS 1 

is apparent: the 


medieval history 


Power from on high 

R. A, Markus 


found, that the escape routes open to 

XF.II.I D - I* I I.. -I. PM r I 


^ ency-rance sonorities of King-. v, . 

Amis, John Wain, John Braine, Alan ill?,- arM C l,s 
Silhtoe and their followers. The label. Wllj!am Coop< 
with its patronizing overtones, is one se, 7 ,ce colleu 8 l 
that few writers would welcome, least Wrl,crs cover 
of all perhaps Cooper, whose comm °n grour 
characteristic tone of self-contained no ^ ab| y ‘he wc 
irony argues an altogether more echelons of the j 
independent status for his work. This d,fR culties met 
tone is to he found at its most plangent es . rabJ| shing en 
in his new novel Scenes from w,, h women. Th 
Metropolitan Life. material, howevi 

The novel appears with a curious Trom^K^nnl'ni; 
publishing history. Originally written 
more than thirty years fl go as a sequel STeS uno 
to Scenes from Provincial Life - the a^‘ drama hem 
work which, m 1950. established Its S ofTumour 
author s reputation (and which is now presem novcTt 
rel»ucd) - the novel ran into legal tone 
difficulties and never reached the ronv and^his u^ir 

altitude “ io ,he 


end, everything is much Vif was ai ihe ' ' ~ " — ^ aIt y Bum PP° and Huck Finn have is npparent; the 

beginning Had the late John Gardner been a less l° n 8 gone; there is no frontier any lie make of his freedomra' ^ 

_. , accomplished craftsman, Mickelsson’s mor f; no wilderness. All Mickelsson's “ideology” shaoinB hum 

The acknowledged model for Ghosts might have been more an ‘roubles follow him into the unifies the novel’s sens 


: 

i-: t 


e full- * ne .acknowledged model for Ghosts might have been more an ‘roubles follow him into the unifies the novel’s 

Jngsley , R.^ erl ' n Scenes from Metropolitan anthology of literary genres than a mountains; new ones immediately Mickelsson's eollpcm, ^ 

if Alan £!<£. and its companion pieces is homogeneous work of fiction. At aris f. when he falsifies n loan speaks of “The univJS'i 

; label. _ . m '“■ooper * fnend and civil bottom another examination of a application to raise the purchase price, security, easv anwJnT "9* 

is one JJjJjJ* “)i eu * ue c - P. Snow. Both middle-aged American at the end of his At the centre of the novel k somebody to blame " 

Meast ^“L C ° Ver * c ? rtill i . de « r “ of rope, it also contains elements of the MickelLon’s ^Lnal and flnaiU - character. Incffi'rS^ 

whose “S n th f ound . m ‘heir novels, campus novel, murder mystery, and JSte whfeh cl Imlmte? life through 

itained jjj <rf . the “PR® 1, ghost story. These narrative strands altogether rahvincS vhen be Mic kelsson has S pflSt 

# asSggg ssss=« g^aS 

' material, however, could scarcely be « i 5 s preface, Gardner materials on credit; the alimony he °PP os, bo n nuclear powsrj 
more different, a contrast which acknowledges a debt to John Updike pays exceeds his entire income. Bills }Jf£l jresenbing a direct cm* 

urious from Metropolitan Life piquantly , 0 ! ,e . s ' 0ates ,s and demands pile up, but by now he JJJJJJf 111 * a11 ideology)^ 

J Ue, j illuminates. Robert's novels, claims pro $ abl X influential only insofar as the has. stopped opening his mail. complexity” from 

equel Joe, depend unon “a kind oF mmnnfir academic manoeuvnngs on the Meanwhile, Mickelsson begins affairs M‘ c ]re«son had vainly fied “ta 


afSffiSSSS g*«i* 

material, however, could scarcely be . i 5 s P r ® face ’ Gardner materials on credit; the alimony he ? H PP s,tJOn £ ““dear power, 
more different, a contrast which Scenes a{ * n °wledges a debt to John Updike pays exceeds his entire income. Bills JJfP prescribing a direct 
r a. . .. and Jovce Carol Oaiw nat«c ic ano demanHe niio nn k,>* Vn> non. (rejectinB all rHpninmii 


.Peter Brown 

Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity 

347pp. Faber- £10.50. 

Q 571 U686 8 

Ten years ago Peter Brown brought 
together in his Religion and Society in 

the Age of Saint Augustine a senes of 
articles published during the 1960s, by- 
products of or preludes to his splendid 
biography. Augustine of Hippo, 
: published in 1967. The present 
collection contains work of the 
following decad$, the period of 
gestation of his Jackson Lectures, The 
Making of Late Antlqitlty, 1978. and 


Joe, depend upon “a kind of romantic MS 

nnn Hrnmnlir nnura »* M uin alUCIines 


manoeuvnngs 
of Mickelsson's 


upaiKe pay* exceeas ms enure income. Bills } r i««wu«nga airect 
ates is and demands pile up, but by now he ' re jecting all ideology) 
r as the has, stopped opening his mail. JOT 1 * complexity" from 
i the Meanwhile, Mickelsson begins affairs Mickelsson had vainly (led "to 
Ghosts w“h Jessica Stark, a widowed d hoped might be Eden',0 

. 1-1 1 CnnUU^.. .. « M . rFfnoniTAO ■ f 


ir'SalFSrig Srrjjx-S 

EFSSTr ssx’SBSairn® Stefasresas SLkshbs: 

effe,:l artist lhan man of aftffwhile^?he S? ure - particularly reminiscent of JWf d P««ncM. then flickers, through Christianity. TovSnhiiei 

in . c . E d cn ‘hodo n the author may s ij g htly Laurel-and-HarHv' mV Tommy Wilhelm from 5«ze the Day sbad ows, voices, they finally appear, of the novel, having been fend 

S s Stion^ btt^nV ™ and thi nponymou, h e ,o of Heual ^o-thlrd s of the w'ny thriu^ the defray his impZST 

(now al bo'b reinforces this and yet defr^Ts it ^nce a fufi Professor of Philosophy in . events that farmhouse, Mickelsson facet i 

similar a with the glow of real affection. William ! he u Ivy ^ ague > Mickelsson now KJS?? 6 ? n the i r vlolenl deaths, between reconstructing and U 

given a haopler twist ^ ere lf ls Cooper is a very good-natured writer S u J after a breakdown and a fall b ® cot1 J e mote frequent for n different code that wiHnfo 

given a nappier twist. as w£ll as being a very Sewr one from fashion -at a backwater branch of % ^ M^elsson shdes farther downhill, pattern on chaos. He m 

Joe Lunn. the anti-hero of all three n a c - the State University of New York. He He 7' as elsewhere, Gardner keeps the marriage to Jessica; yet the S 

novels, from the pre-war school master „ . Lf00Cl nature permeates Scenes from ls estranged front his wife and children reader guessing, Given Mickelsson’s puraaraphs suaaest that «h t raMo 


io upoixe recognizes, more 
importantly, the similarities between 
Peter Mickelsson and Rabbit 


• : ; i . i 


I, -I 


: ■ i''.'-: . : ;" i i 

'!■- 'li' i 

;• • I 

1 V',"' ,>,/!: i; !• 




; • i - k<- 

i! fol • 


«ui uncsiaoiisnea rirst Uivision civil . t uc *«uugm or as a 

servant working in a Whitehall u , n :fl! ie| y English distaste for the 
department concerned with scientific slnk,a 8 °f . extreme attitudes - “the 
personnel and defence matdriei. Joe P, ecullar of 'self-concem that 


inree years' oacK-tax, c". r “aw naming in nuthor of GrenHrl a 

with additional fines and penalties fourt f en ~ but ‘here are Beowulf leeend ^ frolileS 

mounting daily. Little wonder that the “unterva fing indications that he is a persMctive His fine 
opening chapter finds him, nearly Concunentty, sinister FoaflStic mode - Ltablv 

rattletrnn nimm ^ puTtment j and a She™?' “ has attracted * less^S 


temporary Wniei- with a becdmmg lack ' ^ in the later Scenes from 

of gravity. His immediate superior and , , *he same novel he 
friend of long standing, Robert (seen aoks , on ‘1 ,e o^asion when, at a 
orieflv in fbe pnrJipr nrtL'ni m n. /“i.'.r i party, he met his future wifp- 


rattletrap 
everything 
troubles as 


ith a crummy apartment and a a « taking place on the 1*2 attract iTS 

i Chevy. To crown P^Phery: rumours of witchcraft and Unob^TCl^ell-wr£ 3 
1 g, Mickelsson has repl heart' J?i ya ,! erious ‘nicks- unmarked, absorbinalv ' dew med MkS 
as well as metaphorical ones. Ghosts in no! 


»; viK' j • 

• ■:«> j. ‘,.4 . 

t,\ 

‘-i - ! j ! . • 


, -- . O nuuciL I seen 

briefly m the earlier novel as an Oxforei 
don), is a. more valued and effective 
official but, like his'protdgfi seeks a 
career as a Writer and is thus equally 
detached from the manoeuyfings for 
power jnsidc the, department. These 
® Dr^C|)ubb, seconded 
irom another ministry ostensibly to 
. help conduct a survey Into Che pbtenilal 
or two types oF secret weapon but also, 


party, lie met his future wife: 

‘This is the right one for met . , I 
remembered that statement which 
nad expressed for me the poetic 
climax in human experience, falling 


•raublc as well as meiaptoH SL ' ^ ” “ on ,ho 

drea“m“ m n b i n8 1 SBSjSl !“ rSl^dS 

drtam ° f ™ ral re Pl e nishnient, oWnS 


climax in human experience, ffin A 

in love. The fact of the matter was - J , ■ V,, 

that, utterly flat.as the statement n . „ ^ , 

I still had nothing whatsoever to. RUSSCII DflVicS 
add to it.. 1 


The long hello 


Canady calls on Mike Dime in his 
conventional office, and the big 

WflnknFu ic Hint n ■ « 8. 


Barry Fantoni 
Stkkman 

wand Stoughton'. £7.50. 


-• ^ -«d «hOTK' • course, that’s only my opInicHi,^ ' * 

. . Q 20 ^» a,ld : SIOU8hto "-, £7 - 50 - , 

SStteSslKs^* 1 I^SEST^inl oftS? new ’ ‘he Whfc?e J *>■?■“=<* “P 'h^ phone. It imalled of old 

interwoven with others focusing oh the » Hedonistic rind ' 1 »* ■ • 1 . . crazy enough ^toklss pE? 

ESiJPw Z J* .JE * n noting m g 0 fe , ,0 ^? s &°gi 


protagonists. 1 
yet respectable 
review (heirsi 


Sl't C T- 'Z , jfcW*' 1 ' whsddya kpow", I ,s W ^ P«Uy good ,o me M 

IKT “ ,he ; S t "8 b™pap ,r .''!ll ws s ™ ' h «, b “« % thVseisis of ‘Somnlhlng aboul/emin M4 

ire edge cautiously tdwtfS. ' ' A hntri ^L.- : , • v ■ • • . . f ■ and 1 felt bett enor1t. defect|ve > or what?” • "me feel uneasy.’ You le.sjjWj 

i, RoShrlJ: .with ^ the ^‘Porut can have no idea of : ^ 6 vo,d ° dldn.t sound so sure. "The sense of !n«.rton — . fcel uneas y about 

. nympliomaniac : .JulSyV ■ tSjiSSSM^^^Wlngub' , ■‘’Luten.Wlseguy". it said, the «S weU researched. tS?i' Chandler _novel. And JheJeW j 


elephant's intestine. QiantilerEipi 
than tlint," 

It was quite a speech. Mmfbi.S? 
should write it into the Cmuctra 

"But you admit it's fun, a'gooM 
that sort of thing?" ■. 

“I admit it has its moments. IftJ 
Writer who likes Jazz so rmich hefl* 
resist calling the butler Tc#» 
Some of the one-liners) like, ‘raf* 
I guessed, was anything betwfwW 
six and forty-seven' - stuff like taaiJ 
garage-hand called Ernie KaftiW 

_ n... • L.. .AaIxM* 


or what?” me ‘eel uneasy. You Ye sopp^r’ 

ire feel uneasy about every bm-^ 

Mrch^iSS’S® put,t ’ Chandler novel. And the.WW^ 
S' fiSm’ii? *!w K S h,n * y°, u d0 « the denouement nutb.*;^ 
Philadelphia “ A,, r ^nouementsitihii.?.' ^ 

“Yeah, but this one stink* 


; • :mjtrppdlftan habit 8 of:, prppXg jJa^cotar' uffij”! '^J^tsU-rerit Phill^hS MeO^«g| 


preparatory, but only in the broadest 
sense. No one at all acquainted with 
-, professor Brown’s work will expect 
• merely preliminary explorations to 
establish conclusions to be. built into 
the argument of the books. Rather, 
they reveal new preoccupations 
emerging in studies on a variety of 
subjects, ranging from the Emperor 
Julian the Apostate to the withering 
away of trial by ordeal in medieval 
■! Europe. The book's coherence lies in 
: its convergence on a single cluster of 
themes, aptly designatecfby its title. 

. In one way or another, whether 
; Brown is writing about the 
^ historiography of Late Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages and its great 
figures from Gibbon to Pirenne, or 
about its visual arts or about Us secular 
or religious institutions, ceremonials 
and practices, what he is concerned 
with Is the shifting : locus of the holy in 
those centuries. Beginning with the 
■ now famous essay on “The rise and 
.function of the holy man in Late 
.Antiquity", 1971 (reprinted here), this 
b the theme at the core both of the two 
[books and their companion pieces in 
the present volume. 

Much of Brown’s wri(jpg is in the 

S of an implicit dialogue with those 
rlans whose work has come to rise 
■like mountain masses between modern 
. scholars and the vistas before them: 

; Rostovtzeff in -the case of the 
transformations which led from the 
classical world to that of Late 
Antiquity, Pirenne In that of the 
; passage from Antiquity to the 
medieval West; and, inevitably, the 
, *“ adow of Gibbon hovers behind both. 

1 Hrenne for the Middle Ages; 
Rostovlseff for the ancient world: each 
ra nis own way wns a Great European 
■.bourgeois, studying with deep 
commitment the late of civilizations 
based on cities." The essay on "The 
rain" marks thp decisive break 
i Jo thgt “monotonous perspective” 
raneriled by modem scholars which 
“popular religion" in 
terms, of rin "intrusion into the upper 
•? Roman world [of] ideas 
, fightful place was among the 
q primitive masses of the Near East”. 

. .Antique attitudes cannot be 
caught in a net woven of the slender, 
anreal categories left us by eighteenth- 
< ■ radon aUsrn ' or European 

categories such as 
1 «SKJf tWon * of nerve" or 

' dS t fr S m feason”. Rostovtzeff had 
orampsed -the . failure ;■ of classical 
of a “demo- 
‘'BBfcf' °f ..‘.classical culturd”, 
SruiS? n S. tfl ?. v *? w ' he,d by ruen as 
83 ^avtd- Hume and Cardinal 
* hat th? : religion of the 
35aJl d -' U ^P* a"* 1 tends to 
• SSE.. •••6 superstition. 


Carlos Hotel (in Connaught Place?) ' — 
and the fish-imbued platforms oF ^, 

di t r ■•■in ui 


arfovfifrbut subli a 


hiiu tnc iisn-imoueo piRirorms or v**' 71 r' 

Euston Station, Joe, ■ in . ironic ' p U ? 0lfi * W*her than that 
counterpoint to his situation, in' Jcc/iar "'SKS'* ■ .b°W P# hi (He 
from Provincial Life (in which he 


GTaS AtS ™ 5 mg* 

I eouihnd politely, 

* .allied U P Uiat .lendnrd? - * 


from Provincial Life (in which .he iSSffL 1 **S •^ortft- of :fl 
successfully dodges Myrtle’s attempts: iShlS -riW* 
to bring him to the altar) pursues the ! ■ 'Jinn? l - ^ dld 

mMonxfiip ,o In unhappy outcome'. .. 

Robert s affair Is no more: In this nfcMtS - highly eMiShma-rii'd 
satisfactory. Even hfspepcHqm fiorlqsi.. percepfiye poybl 


.''Me, 1 ■ - V . ’ ' 


‘ hpf> 

IK. 


I coughed politely. 
u Fantoni has done It agfytyTi 
’ - ’’Is that ail?” l - ^ 

. ; ,ri« 

: . “Vefy well; : One 
Wpuld^you dali th? 
parody^ Or are w'wWCP?! 
; paiptfy of a parody? 

• that's when! bifog 
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Cornell 


critical discrimination is the chief 
characteristic of its attitude to 
manifestations of the supernatural. 
The invisible line which fixes the gulf 


??!SSf n l l “ lh « !«* adequately can Society . Brown had insisted that the I 
all hfs S Ivnrk n Rr°™ ^ Istory cxplam It . In building up of a "historical culture" is 

^ B H° W »?- S ^r^L. 0 ca . tch lhc no1 3 work of instant transplants 
delicate threads which link men sinner between historical and other 


aasip S>Snd>n 

oahcaJaiic rtf hi# #rll.i i M *1.^. > 8 I1C5C O ImC 

present 


irrcuincuaDie tensions Drought into especially in the work of Maly 
this world by demonic forces from the Douglas, which has brought about “a 
other. The vocabulary of supernatural breakthrough in the ‘dualism’ that has 
presence and protection from demonic plagued medieval historians: that is 
irruption and possession offered men a the seeming hiatus between the 
device for mapping the “disruption^ structures of a society, as grasped most 
and tensions around them". The Holy obviously in its institutions, and the 
Man was one of those many surprising thought-systems of the same society”; 
devices by which men m a vigorous ana he is equally conscious of his “ever- 
sophisticated society set about the renewed debt to the respect for the 
delicate business of living , and after concrete cunninn of inctitntinnc anH 


If Gibbon's limitations as a historian 
are those which derive from 
assumptions embedded in the culture 
cif the later eighteenth century, his 
greatness is rooted in the powet of his 


In limn*, til inn it uni iun •> nni- 
.sciousnrss is (ininiiiiitetl by 
i-.iriJml m-i inn mid ctnihRmi- 
liui rnaiilCHi, the piiliilcnl 
iiKideiMlc risks biu-oniin^ a 
cul tur ill dornllrt. .Muuy 
iv ri luis in lDlli-i'ifiiliii'y Eri- 
gland m nigh l |» lustily' ihnii- 
iiml)UiiliMH:u imvai'd ruv-nlii- 
thm, tti ihnniKirlvD.s and in 
liitdr siK-li'lv, Ikiituigh lliulr 
lilt; fury m»i-k.s. In /taui/atitui 
an IVitgvtly, John P. l-'iimill 
I'Mimiucis thi! ways In which 
luur inalnr Hrlti'sli u'linuvs- 
Hetjli, Hymn. Cai'lvln, mid 
Ai'iinld-ennciiii'iHr of mid 
driunallznd rmoluiion na 
tingle ariltin. 


delicate business of living", and after 
his death his physical remains made 


renewed debt to the respect for the 
concrete cunning of inst rations and 


factions in sixth-century Constan- 
tinople: “Read and feel the 

twenty-second book of the Iliad," , 


him present to his friends and clients on 


earth and his power felt among his history”. BuLthese two sources and the 


law that was first implanted in me by Gibbon advised, “a living picture of the 
the Oxford school of medieval manners, passions and the whole form 


* p T . i «• •. • J . inUdUUIVVOHItUmW 

enemies. For Late Antique men it was enormous range of his learning do not 
tne locus, not the reality, of divine entirely account for his work's peculiar 
power and revelation that needed to be stamp, 
established. The tracing of the shifts in 

this localization is Brown’s chief That is best revealed, among these 


sand the und spirit of the chariot-racc." Read 
g do not and feel: Brown dwells on the phrase, 
peculiar betraying, like many others, the 
driving forces in his own work in (he 


qualities he singles out for admiration 
1 bat is best revealed, among these in the work of other scholars. The 
says, by the study “Gibbon's views unique cast of the imagination in 
i culture and society in the fifth and everything Brown has written appears 
jth centuries". Characteristically, it on page after page of these essays. 
Gibbon’s account of Ills journey from Take as on example, chosen almost at 
:neva to Rome ■ that provides random, “The last pagan emperor”: 
own's springboard. In Gibbon's the reader is invited, at the outset, to 
iual sensitivity to the unique qualities look at Julian through the eyes of the 
Late Roman culture Brown detects Syrian Christian Epnralm, who went 
awareness Of which out to mock the corpse of “the unclean 

. . ... one" as it lay outside the walls of 

nothing . . . survives into the pages Nesibin, with the broken remnants of 
of Decline and Fall. Thus, much of the Roman army trailing past; the 
what we value as central to our juxtaposition of tne two men. “folded 
access to the cultural and social life m a single party", allows Brown to split 
u Antiquity was appreciated asunder tne narrow moulds which 
by Gibbon, and yet it was relegated prevent modern historians from 
as irrelevant to the theme of Decline understanding fourth-century pagans. 
and Fall. It may well be that it is in We are jolted, for a moment, into 
those aspects which make Gibbon seeing the pagan Julian whom Ephraim 
appear most alien to the sympathies the Christian went out to see. The 
ot modern scholars that he has artistry with which Brown seizes an I 
remained most relevant . . . . ; • incident,, a phrase; a fleeting image, 


i ne aeoate acorn tne supernatural, ,s uluuu « » account oi ms journey tram 
in his view, was a “muffled debate on Geneva to Rome ■ that provides 
the exercise of different forms of power Brown's springboard. In Gibbon’s 
in small groups”. Religious change was visual sensitivity to the unique qualities 
promoted by and at the same time of Late Roman culture Brown detects 
contributed to transformations in the an awareness Of which 
distribution of power in society. Divine ... , 

power on earth was wielded. n ? t 5' n g/ • ■ 8 4 r X^f s JJ? t0 t * ie P?8“ 
increasingly, by individuals s ing led out of Decline and Fall. Thus, much of 

among Hie generality of men and what we as central to our 

accredited bv their followers with a a « ess t0 ‘he cultural and social life 



accredited by their followers with a a « ess ‘o ‘he cultural and social life in a single party", allows Brown to split 
permanent relationship with the source of Late Antiquity was appreciated asunder the narrow moulds which 
of their authority. A society which had ' oy Gibbon, and yet it was relegated prevent modern historians from 
found access to the supernatural as irrelevant to the theme of Decline understanding fourth-century pagans, 
through the ordered rhy thm s of Fall. It may well be that it is in We are jolted, for a moment, into 

permanent institutions in an easygoing those aspects which make Gibbon seeing the pagan Julian whom Ephraim 
and widely diffused familiarity with the appear most alien to the sympathies the Christian went out to see. The 
divine thus came to be replaced by one °* m . odern scholars that he has artistry with which Brown seizes an 
in which sdeh r contact was granted remained most relevant . . . . • • incident, .a phrase; a fleeting image, 
through individuals -with privileged A theory of therelation betWeenl^as forees h|S 

access to it, singled out as infer- and so £| ety ,j eg behlnd not ohly which It has become a luminous 
mediaries. Some of the most vital Gibbon’s d&missal of so much that has fragment and to see U in an obl^ue 
relationships of Late Roman times come to interest us, but also behind h g™ which throws unaccustomed 


Wi ruiMVjuuy appicumcu 

by Gibbon, and yet it was relegated 
as irrelevant to the theme of Decline 
and Fall. It may well be that it is in 
those aspects which make Gibbon 
appear most alien to the sympathies 
of modern scholars that he has 
remained most relevant .... • 


came to define new styles 
relationship to the divine: relations!:! 
such as those between powerf 


fragment, and to see It in an oblique 
light which throws unaccustomed 
contours Into sharp relief. 


In Religion.and Society Brbwit sppke 
of the "patina of the obvious” as the 


wtuen me -new neroes ana waders or delivered at Royal Holloway College 
the Christian church came to stand and reprinted at the start of the present 
between heaven and an earth emptied collection under the title "Learning 
°f th® 8 ods » h wa |* n ° ne ‘he less, one and imagination", Brown again refers 


through 


continuous adjustment in pressures learnin 
rather than through the breakdown of w h a t j 


i imaginaui 
to Gibbon 


3 bon as “a man ot awesome 
and unbending criteria as to 


ft was wo: 


s while to 


opening essay in the new collection is 
his most explicit plea on behalf of the 
imagination: “in the middle of an 
exacting history course", he told his 
students in his inaugural lecture, “it 
takes a high degree ofmoral courage to 
resist one’s own conscience: to take 


the old religion and of the social understand In the oast” His firm but r “ lst o nes ow a conscience: to take 
relationships and the culture that had wnsJd ve delineation of what Gibbon’s “ 


sustained It. criteria led him to exclude from 

This view is most fully explored in Decline and Fall is counterbalanced by 
the Jackson and the Haskell Lectures; a generous appreciation of ■ the 
but the essays in the present book are intellectual and imaginative resources 
all, in some way, concerned with the Gibbon mobilized In his work. He had 
same transformations. Late Antiquity “drawn on the full range of the culture 
witnessed beyond question one of pf his age in order to understand (he 
those primary shifts pi consciousness great themes he had proposed himself 1 
about which Norman Baynes once Ten years ago. - in : the 

remarked (hat ^the more significant a introduction ..to his Religion ..and 


give serious attention to books that 
widen our sympathies, that train us to 
imagine with greater precision what it 
is like to be human In situations very 


different from our own”. This is a plea 
for something more than- a willing 
suspension of disbelief, it Is a plea fora 


remarked (hat *<the more significant a introduction ,,to 


-arawn on me run range oimeomure suspe nsion of disbelief, it Is a plea foi 
of of ^ u . s ,?8 e in ?rdcr to understand (he • dls ^ llne 0 f the imagination:’ 
:ss great themes he had proposed himseR ' d r , 
ce Ten years ago, - in : the . ^ ■ i \ 1 


SOTr* w the rejection of any 
Jgl. Which ; w°u l d represent them In 

S o ' , rfe C S? UJi ? on & 4p ^ tc - 

ffiioti/ V^rtatian- by alien modes of 

;a .generation of social 
: asodety's 


Annivei*s^fy^ 

Discarded petals, cabbage-whites. 

'■ Fall past our ears to celebrate . 

. Like gravity*! drunk acolytes 
. Impossibilities. ^of weight. / 

Our : daughter is concerned, our son 
!: Delighted by this suddeti brush -- 
. Ipith butterflies that one by <jne 
Tip outwards fronl their statUed bush 

. '.And clutter, our intended stay .;V. 

■ So thick upon the/ilr ws miiii > 
j Retread the tar of iWid-July" !, 


tra hhu,’. m; me. i . i . 

his Religion . .and : tp- ask ' purselyes ' whether • the 


precise ana differentiated, whether 
they embrace enough of what we 
' :> sense to be what U is to be human, ;to 
. enable us to understand ' and to 
cbmiriunicatci to others the sheer 
/.challenge bf the past, -'! r ; ■ 

'Thik is hd^ftiririiila-pr proefamm^'r 1 


■ how 'Coiild it be?V L fqr i histotfeal i! 

■ methbdolciy', father, it Is i reiidndfr . 
{: , of ’. a , pimeri8ion:. pf J vhl4tqrical I 


■ Understdading jiCfglfe 


, ^hd‘ paddle palms, to readjust. .i. -. v< .. .. r essays gathfered here are', attempts * 

v ' v .'Vw ; ’ •• -r ife 'l : . V, whatever fifKrvatJpns .'itlfiay - b® : 

vWhat’s p^nic .bqt a strict surprise? . . .. entertained qri thfJ relative success of 






“TIiIh hook Is timely, uml 
linllcls will: grunt lnli*liig(iiu!ii 
upon a il 1st l n{aii kIumI tniili- 
llnn of poHl-wiir slutllus 
of mvoliillmi. hist cry. mid 
Uimiiinlli' ci'li irul theory." 

— 'I If lies l.ili'miy.SiipjiJi'iiK'fii 

"Thorn are pussngoH uT 
hi'iiaihiakliiK oil idle I'lunl 

liojipftlWy.n liili fxy -tNtmW! 
. rtiiicf. oofli.Tiir ila iiijqtipipnl . 
hml for lls cimjpnilKinflivp 
vlthv of nilHitiionlh-eniiliiry. ;. 
Inloildctoiil hiHloiy.— 7/«? /to- 
iMwtf iV? Afiminimi/ 

“ThlK iH tlmfiorl prwork.llml 
glvn.f. Ncliriliirflliip n .good 
nil mo: Mr. Fnmill 's book, 

. whpsci 1 1 lip eVpInlos ils c'on- 
loi i i m , Is ii BOinlnnl ivork, 
'which ronli’ihutfw to Iho Ills-- 
■nry or I dona lay lining UHiiftil • 
In lvorkora In many Hold's 
host (Ins llinratiiru: lilslury, 
philosophy, Boclnl p^vchnl- 
ouv, nio... '.trills is M lueltl,; lid- 

mlrnhlo, biimnun work ot' 
NcholniHlilp. nniMiflliohoHtof 

roiinn t yunrs .’■‘-f.'/ib/rn 

''This hook suggests n bnslr. : 
rnronsidornllon of iho cnla- 
gurlns - rriminon lo 10th- 
coniiiry II I oru Lur d f Jfrrn itj' 

• .hntriutl 

"A splondlcl iploca of work, 
Purcell « Idotis cm Srott, 
n.vi'ah, Gnrlyle,* Mini Arnold 
•• ^i-e iihvn.vs a.ee Ions end kiKCh 
; • rnitfng, nhd hfq phiillonging. . 
raadlnf(s of* thole work 'do* . 
Non-o cl dsn utlpntion....A 
forcarul, .oxtramnly ivoll- 
‘ wrillun, rixcltlng, nrai slrinifi-. : 
anil caplrilullkm loihe intel- 
loouinl.mul lltornry hlslon'Or • 
'» thfe IB th coil i u ry.’i'-lohri.i 1 
' - Hngnrii' S uno • University: rof, • 

i :N eiV Voi'knB J | ufliaip In il xy 


Revolution ; 

■fx v. * : f ; 

■ Tfre Ullemninqf die Moriorp^o 
• ■‘•r> from Scqtt Id' Arnold; ] !■ . . . ; - ; . 
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Manoeuvres of management 


Katharine Worth 

Ann Saddlbmyer (Editor) 


voice falls silent und tfic interchange of into a stale of humanity by some, correspondence 

I ■ IllllAthor 


remarkable energies comes to ils reiigious or political propagandist 
premature end (Synge was only thirty- body, the only kind of intellectual 
seven when he died.) excitement they have got used to."The 

Tl,. 1-11 ... ■ . l« t .1 !_ 


...iv.. ..v exciiemem they haveg 

The letters as arranged and frio develop a special language for their who would know How to keen nroner ** WTfl? 

ncc of the firsi Ahh^i/ tk . -motaled by Ann Saddlemycr present business talk. "Safe towns", for accounts, see to the signing of rheques Continenrat 

I i rectors ■ Wdliam D utie r^ca ts^Lad v h" ^grossing double drama. First, the '"stance, were places where the (a great headache, thfs) and above all the n ost reL^ 5 ' ? yn 8 e i*XJ 

Ireew and M Svl® ’ L dy drania P f theatre’s development: company on tour might count on a handle the actors. One feels rather snvs X nih?l asAnnS i 
g ry d . M. Synge the getting of patents ami subsidies; the decent reception (£41 in a goodnight at sorry for those brought in, like Ben know hie »™?S ?° "**» nS? 

ninn r'rtfP® a t- ^ . manoeuvring and negotiating with Glasgow or fifty-two copies sold of Iden Payne, to impose commonplace individual 

^P- Gcrrards Cross: Cohn Miss Hornrmnn. munificent but often g^ers to the Seal. The letters show business methods on this stormy Iden criticaMv nF Tu* n* 

ffian'fma resented patron, who practised what Synge becoming the expert on the which was regularly agitated by crimes esoeriX SLiJS 11 ’ & 9 w 

86140 04^9 she called "diplomatic sulking"; touring side sending back to the other of conscience or temperament and wi?h Wifli^ P r ng ,he 

liardcsi of all, the "management of tw ° (slightly different) accounts of "epidemics of love-making” They did O'Neill Mini! ft raused St 

How can we make them understand men 7 for (be actors (men and experiences on the road, from (he size not slay for long: the off-stage drama , *nSn^I" g J^? re * ie ^fea 

hat The Playboy which they hate is women) contributed their share to ?f the takings to aenmonious proved too much for them, though it love to 

me on and that The Dressmaker he Problems presented by the interchanges with 1 Miss Homiman who seems to have fed the imagination of nnd h III 

rfilch they like is nothing?" Yeats’s lemperamental company. The most ‘bought William Fay quite unsuited to the playwrights, who take sides in their sometim^mSi ?£?**• ft 4 

^asperated enquiry of Synge, shortly tnviahis well as the important business managmg the company. letters with a certain gustodespite proS 

icfore ihelatfer s death, typifies Ihe !j? r P !.^ . w , nlcr .The three playwrights come to agree complaints about the invasive daimson h^^htstaS J 0 "®* 

“ J There was a deep resistance with her. Their lettere to each other on ;‘business" L (Lady Gregory warns that 

“ T*l I .. . 


ot used to.”The 


correspondence is the question 
whether to hand over the management 
to someone from outside - cool, 
sophisticated and probably English - 
who would know how to keep proper 


times, as on the vexed „ 
Whelher the repS?*J« 

international, she«ai2.SP l k 

m Preferring to kttp iil?^ 
wunted a Nnllnnai vilif 1 * (*J 


Theatre Business: The Correspond- 
ence of the first Abbey Theatre 
Directors: William Butler Yeats. Lady 
Gregory and J. M. Synge 


330pp. Gerrards Cross: Colin 
Smythe. £15. 


annotated by Ann Saddlemycr present 
an engrossing double drama. First, the 
drama of the theatre's development: 


the gel ting of patents amisuhsidii 
manoeuvring and negotiating 
Miss Hornrmnn. munificent but 


0 86140 042 9 


fhm The Playboy which they hate is 

fine art ana that The Dressmaker tne Problems presented by the iniercnanges wun miss n 
which they like is nothing?” Yeats’s temperamental company. The most ‘bought William Fay quil 
exasperated enquiry of Synge, shortly }/' v,al HS well as the important business managing the company, 
before the latter's death, typifies (he ,? pI com i , J 8 hnck ‘° ‘he writer- The three Dlavwrishts 1 
«!■«« ..n.i directors. There was a deep resistance with her. Their letters to 


: ■•■ii 3 
; i ! 


questions about audiences . plays uml 
actors that run through the three- ,n J'* company to die iden of 
cornered correspondence among professionalism and to discipline 
Yeats. Synge and Lady Gregory which f ' , e 5f l0n ! ws never been a success in 
Ann Saudi cmyer lias edited under t he Ireland”, sttid Lady Gregory). A group 
title Theatre Business. The reference is , nu ‘ ,ni, "lisT members seceded rather 

than turn orofcssional. Thev shnr^H 


the playwrights, who take a3es in their 
letters with a certain gusto, despite 
complaints about the invasive 
“business" (Lady Gregory warns that 


C °, mp,my r ,° tl,e J ! de . n ..° r ‘bis issue interestingly show the 

PcSe^don d,sc,pll " e different personalities m their different 

Ireland” saML^SS^ S, lf 0CSSin wa P,\ w,th hesitations, contradictions 
Ireland .stud Lady Gregory). A group and U-turns, all arriving at the same 


to Yeats's “curse on plays / That have 
to be sel up in fifty ways . . ./ Theatre 
business, management of men". The 

rlarnniillAc J. -J . « ... 


. WWVVUI.VI lUkUWI 

than turn professional. They shared 
with the majority of audiences a 
preference for easy-to-understand 
patriotic dranin. The editor spares us 


J'rri' T”* ■■«— vi ibiwiII ■ A lie 

difiicultes are made Very clear in this P*‘ ri0 ‘ic *iramn. Tne editor spares us 
correspondence: one sympathises with lo "B re P ca ‘ s ?f ‘be Playboy story, the 

most notorious fnnrt eiiFFInaiiflu 


correspondence: one sympathises with 
Yeats in his ultimatum nf 1907: “Wo 
must have a change somehow, or we 
shall nil be worn out." But the 


most notorious (nn'd sufficiently 
rehearsed) illustration of the 
audiences failure to appreciate “fine 


wiuiiici, men iciicis iu 1a1.11 uiiM uii . _ 

this issue interestingly show the ‘here will be no plays to’ put on the 
different personalities in their different following season if the writers have to 
ways, with hesitations, contradictions kee P flL ‘he managing). 
S,i^! l ! rn V ll i 7 arriving flt the v S , ame Along with the theatre story a drama 
5 nnhfS ?i, S'*. k Fa r m e s N ? n ^ of personalities unfolds with steadily 
doubted that the two brothers had increasing interest as in an epistolary 

Fa ft lh °u gh stran 8 e > novel - w "ere, once we ha* gol to 

supreme d veraT 6 SSS^' f kn0W lhe - characlers > we becom! ever 
fp?rh!I*f.l erSe t speaker , and , only more cunous to see what 6ach of them 

Yeats’s pla h y S a w" n^pSj* w? f ° r S ? 11 make of P ew ^ms in the plot. All 
essential Winrh'p S' L ay was . an th A ree ^ nte W1 ‘b Accomplished ease but 
nnH fS h R 5 0 aant comedies often in the undress which makes 

and folk-drama on which the fame of lerrp.rs Jjw.iv- .hmu * 


miuei 1111 oe worn out. out llie „ . . 

fascination is clear too. The selection Jrt ■ 8 ,vm S us instead more unusual 
contains much familiar material Tram cxlrilc ‘s which showsimilar patterns of 
existing collections (sonie is new and response outside Dublin, in England 
~r — w ""“Scotland as well as in rural Ireland 


• ' : ' ; 'V :;‘ l 1 




. • I- - : 1 

A' i 1 ,. 


there are useful corrections of nasi 
datings). It is given distinction by the 


country 


mainly 


' V-'.V 
- ! ■ 


uuuiikb;. 11 is given uisimcuon oy tile *,'** lu w«» • ure 

fact that it is put together with a finesse “ n m r ■ Yeals writes'to Synge, on the 
which adds to our knowledge of the detached, analytical note all three were 
subject and stimulates new interest in il ble maintain even in the heat of the 
the oft-told talc of the Abbey Theatre's day ’ "but amsametimes he intoxicated 
beginnings. Copious nnd skilful 
footnotes introduce unexpected links 
in (he chain of thought ana give a sense | * a 1 • 

External witnesses 

■ outside their, theatre work, amazing as — - ' 

it seems that they could find time for . *-!■ . _ _ ' 

anything but (hm demanding monster. Charles Martmdale 
. , kett£rs to and . from Synge were " 

' '‘^"irollingpaiiern" for. M. C, Bradbrook 

me edition, as Ann Saddlcmyer , , . 

expJfim.s, Iwenuse of plans for ??l , ^ et Pap T'i Vclume ° ne - 
pubhcnlion of larger coflections of i i A t,sl “"“.Society in 
letters of all three. Yems Would Shakes P c ? re s £ "gM 
probably have agreed about this: it !77 PP Brighton: Hurvester. £|« 9 S 
.was, he smd. "the coming of the G TItfe 0391 
HnclHssifiHble, uncontrollable, cupric- — ” 

iwsfsefi: “sr r,r°« k n ;s , 7 n h v is i 


and folk-drama on which the fame of 
the company most solidly rested. He 
worked hard too at managing the 
company but was unpopular with the 
actors and unreliable to a degree; after 
brief experience with an “outside” 
actress, Miss Darrash, in 1906, Yeats 
concluded that until then Fay had no 
idea of what a rehearsal really was. The 
perennial problem throughout the 


letters lively; they show no care for 
effect (nor spelling, which is quite 
idiosyncratic) but are always to the 
point and remarkably frank. Formality 
of address is retained to the end; it is 
always Lady Gregory and Mr Synge, 


“assignations'’ with Syim- 
lov . e a . ffa, r began. Lady(fegS 
nnd branch for Yeats tKS? 
sometimes tackles Wm.ufiS! 
protests against Miss ftK 

clainison her rights 10 the plajS 
plays were our own children” 

Through all the changes of toiw, 
cbKhes and differences 0 / viewnS 
thread of understanding and dwfi 
fmth They all had, sayi YeaSi 
excitability of the artist, but ifakf 
the artists objectivity too an? J, 

t, the value °f each other's 
Whatever happened, they reuiad 
their belief in the theatre (bey had 
created. The last letter written by Be 
dying Synge to Yeats asks him town 
his papers if anything should go™ 
with the operation: Tdo not Wm 


but no holds are barred. Lady Gregory 
has no hesitation in telling Synge that 
Yeats is the first among them and the 


- - ’O »■> MAIM Ilia, 

reason for the theatre to exist. At other 


pay him fine tributes in prose ui 
verse, but Lady Gregory finds them 
moving words in the letters wfaro* 
laments the loss of a rare being fin 
whom one did not have to “reairua' 
one's mind. 


Charles Martindale 

M. C, Bradbrook ' • 

Collected Papers: Volume One. 
The Artist and Society in 
Shakespeare’s England 

oVltfc (wf h 5° n: HurVe!i,er ‘ m 9s - 


' SfflTOZ 5 one"" — 1 

of Renaissance noma universale. goiaen one . 

Actually wlmt Professor Rradhr^t needs ^"8 that some of 

S? s ”H "^£ w ^^wir!S 

biography and verioe, "1 


biography and various literary and 
cultural influences. In the introduction 


conventional judgments and stylistic 
uncertainties (Hopkins is identified as 
the Vidonan poel”, presumably for 


Bradbrook lias tnught us su f lin read with belter insight if the 

it »nT™'de"Fh,dividuTr m ui-Jfe 1 !! "^“‘P “pwt nr wkground is filled til with afthe facts 

ind combative" TheseK n d u 1a nnd ,hil ‘ sh t tlwl external witness offers (the Marveil th'rivrW»; '■ w,, 1 , . CAlull, ‘«: 

ssteas » 

the . Slid hlnhk nomnnrllv “ thl “ ‘he hook ^ ns n «" Shakespeare himself, are cheer Fullv fS,rJ u the Scneral critical 

i i~ » - I- P 3 whole will contribute lo.M'hul we have uniheofttfcal, and steer an adroit vi iniio^nX^ * e «S ai 2? f ^ r of ,he poet's 

— - imagination; the flight of the mind, 


i . . iimvuMVUUJI 

reMoSly e confident^ pLetry aidienM ^u^n' ommSIS 8 ! Jnp i ,e 2- C 

ins^^S SSfE U JX2TSS. 


material that knowledge will select 


i supporting 
ill select and 


i j'-i' r? 

I- ;'!• .V./ . 

!• ! 


'■! ‘ . piouints ^llmlix^n y (lfe ' modilh ’ iftlc Vb^iither “ n i° j"' ”* r " ‘be event, as 

' .j^i iS' • • « en * enrs f rom. the. opening of the A n,5 (H / rf *'« these words might'suggest. the twelve 

" Abbey Theatre in Docen^r 1^(14 and 


leaving ^hc^siid ** Wnhk S pofonanTlv whX l ^ e h *wk ns ii Shakespenre himself, are cjieerfiiliy faiTure lri if 


bidden slie'ltailsso^ Itwfuf.^sieiSiiV <l li Clll,: '"‘"tetdlsotpfinary:' . uciwccn a more urusiic wnrk-mo nt . . 

: • you could have asked hlni hi's wishes i^ dy e '..|. in ..JJj" t Ci,!iC lfie Internet ion hfstoriglsmnnd the position of those' each (fneledipn?^' u qui .« k for 
' and heard his thnuulus - « 8 lwe«i lltenrture nnd history. In for whom the text's the thina and ^ " ,,V g . em j . 10 be identified”. 

nothing.” The render feels someth m» £2?^*' f ? w >?. n “dequutely master available without too much fuss lhe °J he “ad it ion 

• Of the same semeof ferv.S hope ha * brought to the task an but its reJevance to 

■ ” ' 5 ®wnepiiie third . lor yulid iitteructrcm .may arise when .enviahle breadth of knowledge, and JnSli .' S f not dc *nonstrated 

• her work well stands the test S time ' 3 ?hl& y; ‘o his poems. 


between a more drastic wnr^Vno ^ 'fUr.'l'^ "'P". 1 u * 11,6 
!m n,, d *i»- ™.iru« ~r • u .. 1 workinp at top speed, is too quick for 


available without too much fuss She 7^ d * SCUS 5 '0" of the masque tradition c 

has always brought to the task an t ,nf ^ mat ve * but itsVelevance to p a 88 era«ne Ln«yuc S — 

enviable brendth of- knowledoea^ Mar ^ etl ,s "ot demonstrated innocence about which Chauara* 
u-w „«.« .vl^SL H?* 5. d ff : ; and • convincingly; references to his ooems characteristically slippery, Bradbrod 

- - H ' like mnef rritlcc. is tOO seVCfC W ■ 


order . . . Henry sweeps all the n«a 
behind him. except two women udi 
few fools. Such exceptions; lioww , 1 
are not to be despised in the worfdrf , 
Shakespeare’s Enalnnd". : .Not * ' , 
Bradbrook is lea astray by h 

a at hies, almost always showy! 

sense rare hi academic crilidA 
"There is no need for an uncondiliorf 
identification with Falstaff; . imW 
there is no possibility of it; for Ik 
virtue of Shakespeare is to prerf 
many incompatibles not recondW. 
hut harmonized''. At all times, ass 
this essay, her writings on Shakespan 
are informed by a lively sense of® 
plays ns plays, and in the introduce, 
she has sharp things (in both sensesd 
the word) to say about rccoi, 
developments in the lhea!re« . 

“What Shakespeare did io Chaucert 
Troilus and Crlseyde " 
something of a classic, though perMj* 
the contrasts are 4oo sharply draw 


me contrasts are too snarpiy 
Exaggerating Criseyde’s ; mw. 
innocence about which Ghauccr 

- n— UJuflfll 


her work well stands the test of time with tu* w * ,,j puu> U| 

where, fof exampic. L. C. KnlghtsV ! -i & a P ? n . of 8 , c . arefuI acc ount 


like most critics, is too s 
Cressida, too readily necej 


;i I.-*'!;- V,'!' 

j! ^ 


••J:': foian Wicket^ / ' • 

:■ 1 ^9BER T VV, yPHAUS i; 

•; . , -g^ona ^aspdyi Sfnjeture a tjel 


H IT 1/1\7 • .7 >cem 5 . m retrospect, rather Xrl paraooxicat 

CiX UVI y , v . dated. She is particularly well informed nnK -Si f , publ!c 'magery to the 

_ . ■ * ' • • "bout various kinds of Older dromafic ‘ FhS^j e ? 0Us yguardedprlvac y , ’- are 

: front college anthologies, who have fn l f ( i ti ^I ncnts ’ performances of^ irrelevant /thu? in 1 :° r even 
' - given'' him Ms tlite-Yni i<»nc< ""lies, clowns, mummers and so forth 1 “raievani (thus in An Horatian Ode” 

toribe . d» 1-7.R Z « h .'P4AUM.. 


111 




n , seeiqs to have .critics 

! improved upon, Chambgra and Greg. *&**««■ 
Moreover the view such criticism are . partiotljd^JS’ 
as a sumotuous when ^thte literature 


nown JiiuiT uMviiwiuji r. fcfi.,1- : 

Rosalind and Portia deiaonrJJ 
While the great love^ceile rises, sjpj 
somewhat, above • the PN'W 
squalor (nor Should we FoW!i“ 
erotic savagery of Trains' dreMJ , 

. Chaucer). But certainly the isu®^J 
, in the introduction that 
; did to Chaucer somethirgan^Ki^f^ 
such “deconstructions « ■ JJS 
Barton's The Greeks is a tfilJin^. cyw* 
damning one. : . . ; : ’ 

. • Brian Vipers in ■ ^ 'jEJili 
observes that Bradbrook 
. great, English tradition. oLmsioj^ ; 
— whirh ; includ&! > 


which ; 


Whom not a! " 48* of Ssayt in the lxwk, ^T^l£ 


•j. ObUlvOr s.de 


pm ;S3S:fSi 


(apart; h 
OK of h 
apt of : *; 
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Abandoning the ether 


s. S. Prawer 

RUSSELL MCCORMMACH 
Night Thoughts of a Classical 
Physicist 

’19pp. Harvard University Press. 
£10.50. 

Q 674 62460 2 

The urge of scientists and historians of 
science to assume the mantle of the 
imaginative writer has long been 
evident. Gamow’s Carrolhan fan- 
tasies, Asimov's science-fiction, and 
Hofstadter's multiple variations on the 
fable of Achilles and the Tortoise will 
be familiar to many English-speaking 
readers. Russell McCormmach, 
Professor of the History of Science at 
Johns Hopkins University, has 
followed the same lure and has come 
back with a form that I at least have not 
encountered before: the biography of 
an imaginary scientist whose fictional 
life and opinions represent the 
distillation of those of a large number 
of actual scientists, ana who is 
represented nt a stage in his life in 
which he has to come to terms with a 
change of scientific “paradigm" that he 
(foes not fully understand. 
"Biography” is a slightly misleading 
terra in this context; for what is evoked 
is the consciousness, the "night 
thoughts”, of this imagined figure at a 
moment when his career and possibly 
his life too are coming to an end. 

The year in which these night 
thoughts surface is 1918; the place is a 
small university town in Germany in 
(he twilight of the Second Empire and 
on the eve of the Weimar Republic. 
The scientist in question is a physicist 
who sees lhe limitations of the 


“classical" form of his subject but 
cjings to the notion and concept of t, »r 
Ather, “world ether", to which he Iras 
devoted many years of investigation. 
From this vantage point he looks back 
over a fifty-year period of scientific 
development that includes the classical 
physics of Helmholtz and Hertz, 
Maxwell's electromagnetics. Much's 
phenomenology. Planck's quantum 
theory, Einstein's special theory of 
relativity, and Bohr's work on atoms. 
Now at the end of his career, the old 
physicist tries hard to keep an open 
mind, though everything in his make- 
up revolts against the shift towards 
mathematically abstract wavs of 
speaking about the world. Physical 
problems, he believes, cannot be 
solved within mathematics along; he 
cherishes the concept of Ather, 
hallowed by literature as well as 
science, and deplores the tendency to 
dissolve it in talk about such things as 
“curvature relations of space”. Yet in 
the very process of defending his own 
life’s work to himself in the stillness of a 
sick-room, he gives a clear nnd 
impressive account of what other, 
younger, more revolutionary scientists 
were doing in the first two decades of 
the twentieth century; and the present 
reviewer, who speaks as a non-scientist 
interested in the history of ideas, finds 
himself left at the end with an 
enhanced appreciation of fundamental 
changes in scientific outlook which 
have helped to shape the world, and 
the world picture, of us all. 

The book begins with an address in 
which the central figure. Professor 
Victor ifakob, recalls his experiences of 
a victorious war, the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 in which he had fought,, 
within the framework of a “Patriotic 
Evening” arranged in what was to be 
the last year of a war that would see 


Germany defeated and the Empire, 
founded in 1871. brought to an 
inglorious end. He feels uncomfon able 
with (his framework, with this blending 
of patriotic cliche, folksong. Bach, 
war-reminiscences and pep-talk, and 
he suffers a breakdown which makes 
him take to his bed and to a mental 
survey of his whole life. He resolves to 
give another, belter talk to his fellow- 
citizens when he has recovered; a talk 
in which he will describe, "with the 
precision of a personal equation", the 
thoughts and feelings of a German 
professor of physics at a time of 
upheaval in his subject and in world 
history. 

And that, of course, describes 
exactly whnt the author has attempted 
to do in this book. Given this 
endeavour, it would be wholly 
unnatural to confine Professor Jakob's 
night thoughts to matters of scientific 
paradigm and development, even 
though these must of necessity occupy 
a central place. How can he help 
dwelling, for instance, on the material 


hardship Germans faced in (his last 
year of the war, the dreadful ersatz 
food, Ihe inadequate nutrition which 


must have contributed to his 
breakdown? As a professor working in 
a relatively small German university 
institute he is also much concerned 
with administration, with academic 
hierarchies, with personal relations 
and hostilities, with allocations of 
limited laboratory and even 
blackboard space. As a German 
physicist in time of war he must 
necessarily brood on his relation to 
scientists in enemy countries 
(especially in a Britain hallowed for 
him by the life and work of James Clerk 
Maxwell); on the necessity of con- 
tributing to the war effort (especially 
. the development of effective 


Routing the Cartesians 


Robert Fox 

Henry Gubrlac 

New|on on (he Continent 

Cornell University Press. 

08014T4Q9 1 

Throughout his long academic career, 
Heniy • Guerlac has pursued two 
dominant interests, une, In the 
chemical revolution of the eighteenth 
. ccntnr y t bore rich fruit, more than 
twentv years Hgo, In his classic 
wvoWer- the Crucial Year , and It has 
continued to do so ever since in a 
^cssion of. articles of enduring 
value, for his other interest, In 
1 Guerlac is as yet less well 
oJnu 8 ; ® ut ‘bis collection of essays 
,™[P 10 redress the balance as we 
t Ptotoised critical edition of 
Newton’s Optlcks. 

rvi 1 * 811 ' on the Continent 

‘^.Publication of Gueriac’a 


easily to accept the hotidn of a France 
obdurately wedded to Cartesianlsm 
and well nigh ignorant of Newton until - 


the Gallic citadel collapsed, quite 
suddenly, In the late 1730s. For this 
view, we must partly thank Voltaire: 
his imaginary Frenchman crossing the 
Channel from a world full of Cartesian' 
vortices to ppe of empty Newtonian 
space has amused and beguiled readers 
for two and a half centuries. But, 
among historians, an even more potent 
source has been Pierre Brunet’s 
L' Introduction des thiories de Newton 
en France au XVlUe slide, published 
as long ago as 1931 and still 
commanding the field. It is at this book 
in particular that Guerlac tilts. 

The key to Guerlac’s reinterpret- 
atiort is the - Oratoriah Nicolas 
Malebranche. Traditionally, historians 
of science have regarded Malebranche 
as a rather quaint relic of a religious age 
which reconciled French Catholic 
opinion to the mechanism of 
Descartes and thereafter became a 
focus for Cartesian resistance to 
Newton. It : is true, of course, that 


experience 1 ' of , Male branched 

B rovfnrial , associate, Jerin-Raptisle. 

•ortous de Mairan, ' who was 
converted about 1715, makes the point 
well . And his case is so far from unique' 
that it may be no exaggeration to state 
that the victory of experimental 
Newtonianism (if not of -Newton's 
celestial mechanics) was all but won by 
the time the first French editions of the 
Optlcks eventually appeared in 1720 
and 1722. 

Happily, Guerlac's strength lies in 
solid scholarly performance ' rather 
than in exhortation. But, in a rare 
methodological aside, he venture? to 
speak for historians of ideas: "we are 
happiest [he says] when we can 
navigate from the firm ground of one 
document to the next”. The comment 
describes perfectly Guerlac's own 
technique. : II is a technique which 
illuminates episodes of scientific 
change by way of pertinent minutiae 
rather than grand sweeps, and which 
stresses historical contingency at the 
expense of insecure generalization. In 
incompetent bands, the technique 


weapons): and on the dividing-line 
between a praiseworthy patriotism and 
xenophobic nationalistic arrogance. 
As u man whose career, though 
respectable, has never reached true 
academic heights, he is bound to reflect 
also on promotion policies in German 
universities: on the ministerial officials 
who have to approve nil appointments, 
on colleagues, academic superiors, and 
rivals, who recommend or tnwart them, 
on intrigues and bureaucratic snarl- 
ups. His own names, now. “Victor 
Jakob"' - did it not sound undesirably 
Jewish? Might not his comparative lack 
of success have hud something to do 
with the prejudices and preconceptions 
that held back the careers of so many of 
his Jewish contemporaries? He knew, 
and officials in the ministry of 
education knew, that his ancestors 
were Impcccnbly Christina Germans; 
nnd yet ... . 

There is also, of course, the cultural 
environment in which Professor Jnkob 
pursues his “classical 1 ' physics. He is 
constantly quoting Goethe, whose 
Faust lie knows by licnrt and whose 
scientific idens he respects though he 
cannot share his conlcmpl for 
Newton’s optics. His Gymnasium 
training has left him with a' lusting 
respect and affection for classical 
Greece and ils writers. In music his 
man is “the mature Bnch, the classical 
structures built upon fundamental 
principles. They reminded him of his 
own physics". In painting he loves the 
work of Adolph Menzel. in which he 
□Iso feels (again with some justice) an 
affinity with his own kind of science. 
What he cannot truly assimilate and 
welcome, however, is the art of the 
Expressionists and other conicm- 
poraty ' innovators in literature, 
painting and music. In such matters too 
he is a relatively open-minded, 
sympathetic, but ultimately un- 
comprehending conservative. 

The limitations of Professor 
McCormmach 's book are ns obvious as 
those of his sympathetic protagonist. 
One can hardly judge It as a work of 

1 ’ i -ihr- ■; . -j-. 


literature: a skilful collage of many 
letters, autobiographies, obituaries, 
entries in biographical dictionaries, 
scientific papers, ministerial records 
and other sources, it lacks the 
imaginative sweep, the symbolic 
structures, the vivid pictorial! zations 
and the linguistic resourcefulness 
characteristic of distinguished works of 
fiction. Ils prose rhythms tend to 
monotony and its expressions are 
mostly flat and unmemorabie. with 
occasional lurches into more unusual 
locutions. I cannot warm to sentences 
like "the original inspiration of music 
to scientific thought persisted", or 
"Jakob fell out of sorts with his times'' 

- though some of iny discomfort may 
be due to differences between 
American nnd British usage. Professor 
McCormmach certainly lias a surer car 
for the stylisticnlly acceptable than the 
blurb-wntcrof Ihe harvard University 
Press who tells us. on the jacket of this 
book, (hat here "the reader literally 
inhabits the mind of a scientist". 

But if (his excursion into imaginative 
fiction Incks the power of a good novel, 
it docs have the virtues of historical 
works which employ the technique of 
the “representative figure". It helps us 
to understand the problems of science 
nnd the problems of scientists at a 
critical period, a specific historical 
turning-point; to see the continuity of 
such problems with those of our own 
time, and to think more Intelligently 
about the latter; and to pursue our 
researches further by studying the 
detailed notes in which the author gives 
his references and draws attention to 
willed parallels between the life of his 
imaginary scientist and the lives of 
actual German scientists in the same 
historical epoch. I cannot speak for 
professional physicists and historians 
of science; but there are surely few 
non-specialists who could faii to profit 
by a reading of this well-conceived 
book which brings our notoriously 
divided “two cultures" so agreeably 
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am iid ’ ' Ft * 1 !* 0,8 oeonroys incorporating tne inverse square iavy qi 

1718 before gravitation and NewtonV laws of 

View* \ Ta ”°M r Py .announced his motion into what remained a basically. 
rKfinh. che W a affinity),' his Cartesian world view, '• 

•'(wffii he iufio«?c i 664 The central role of.Malebrarichlstes 

1 raipondble -fof aroSo “ P^P* 1 ^ thCMfayfor the Newtonian 

■ interest Newton's w £ q lfest pf France becomes .even 

■ y^erable ” Newton’s work on light -an(l colour. 

SS^-^let^’^ uS? tog by any standards, a 
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71?o; 0868 % is the firal In $ new'series 
of Studies in Intellectual History to be 
published . .by . Ihe Manchester 
University Press under- the general 
editorship of M- A;, Stewart;. the ; 
avovyed aim of. the ieries being “‘° 
attract some', of : the beat 1 , new 
monograph, work oh ‘he history of 
philosophy;, and .10 redress the. bias 
against historical .scholarship. In 1 many 
Other publishing . series’’. Ode of 
Clarke'S main theses; is tbat "labels 
such as feirtpiricism' and ‘rationalism’ 

: are , useless for . . • understanding 
De&artes because; ’ »t k least' in his 


£ alr1y to rays) seem to have fouhdered on the 

vJjifQ. w/. t Pe , fT^ ^^putUaJdie.tof opacity of Notion r s own descriptibnof 

PrevioSv-iSKw foE.-q 1 «#! ’ 
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reftection on ordinary skMriepce Is the 
primary ';: source ■;••• Or . scientific. 
v . hypotheses'*. He goes on to claim that* 
Descartes’s scientific practice is 
consistent with a less rationalistic 
interpretation of the Regulae ■■ and 
Discourse than Is normally defended”. 


PHILIP LARKIN . 

Andrew Motion 

Rather than developing the familiar line on Larkin as an empirical 
and melancholy writer, Andrew Motlon-explorda the symbolist and 
transcendent elements In his work and emphasizes Us range end . 
variety. He begins wilh $n account -of Lark In' a life, end literary 
. background ana then assesses and analyses hi a two novels and three 
mature collections, 1 

96 pages : Paperbadu . 0 41 B 32270 Q: £1.^5 ' 

. Herniione Lee - 

. . In '.tha; first, - full-lengib sludy. of Philip Roth es a - major writer, '- 
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selllng’the novelist's work In Uw context ofJewiBh-American writing . 
and -lAmbHoain poiuias, ; the book - explores the' characteristic 
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and vulgarity, surrealism and the mundane. 
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Illusions of freedom 


Andrew Motion 


pattern its skin. One consequence of 
this debate between different methods 
of representation - as with the debate 


Lout into gentleman 


Howard Hodgkin 
Indian Leaves 
Tate Gallery 


between different senses of space - is 
an apprehension of Hodgkin's 

also of 


Stanley Wells 


Indian Leaves 

With a portrait of the artist by Bruce 
Chatwin 


Petersburg Press. £10.00. 
0 902825 14 3 


“In a Le Corbusier house in the middle 
of a Dnuanicr Rousseau garden, 
surrounded by a high wire fence, in the 
middle of Ahmedabad" live the 
Sarabhai family. They are mill-owners, 
and over the years have combined their 
business interests with patronage of the 
arts. Several well-known artists have 
been entertained by them, and 
provided with facilities to work- on the 
condition that one half of the finished 
products remain in the family's 
collection. In 1978 Howard Hodgkin 
was their guest and, worried by the 
Sarabhais* rule, he decided to do two 
versions of every image. "Soon I 
realized the two images were becoming 
one. In the end when the time came to 


imaginative excitement, but aL_ 
evanescence and threat. In one or two 
cases this threat becomes paramount. 
“Hot Night”, for instance, is in effect r 
set of thick splodgy borders - green, 
red, darker green - converging on a 
large dark blue blot which is 
menacingly overflowing its allotted 
space. The image is so sad and 
irrepressibly desperate that it is not 

Iiqili In knl ; A . .1 . 1 . r ... 


Shakespeare 

The Taming of the Shrew 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre 


Induction begins. Sly is bundled off 
upstage, the Lord enters, and we 
adjust to the realization that we are in 
his house, not a tavern. Players arrive 


picturesquely, singing ca'rols: the 
Christmas mood is sustaii 


Lucentio struts and 
in ~ • 

& 


in.op e n-neck e d1o]ff n d S o|* 


tights, a 
fortensio 


So rnanv nice w i 

house lights go down 'that it is worth 


len before the 


sustained, 

But as the entertainment for Sly is 
about to begin, a trap beneath the 
improvised divan on which he and his 


bemfhed 
(lan Talbot)" 


disguise, reveals himself in’Jfe 


codpiece. 'H.ere 

Gremio boasts of his JES 1 


arriving early for this production. A 
fire burns in a brazier, a band practises 

inll.. ,1 .! _ if.. 



easy to believe that the two final pairs 

in the «*»lifhitJ«in _ r t 


jolly Elizabethan pieces, a boy and a 


, Mint. VI 1 IIIV Ilf 

divide the work I didn't split the pairs. I 
gave them some, and I kept some.” 



V'l* 


Hodgkin had been -to India many 
times before, but the circumstances at 
Ahmedabad were unlike any he had 
previously encountered. He asked 
chemists at the Sarabhais' factory to 
provide him with textile dyes which 
corresponded to various paints he 
named, and arranged that four or six 
pieces of unsized, hnnd laid paper - nfso 
from the factory -should be-brought to 
him twice a day. In the morning and 
afternoon. They were deliverecF wei, 
and m.lhe one-and-a-half to two hours 


in the exhibition - “Indian Train 1 ' and 
“Lotus” - represent a chance of 
movement and a notion of resolution 
which can be achieved absolutely or for 
long. 

Michael Compton, in his essay 
written to accompany the paintings, 
rightly qualifies their narrative 
cohesion by emphasizing that they can 
be “combined end recombined 4, to 
form a variety of sequences. But the 
paradoxes of form and space remain 
central, however one reads the story, 
and these are inseparable from the 
more purely technical considerations 
to winch the essay directs masf of its 
attention. To a great extent, but never 
m n narrowly modernist sense, these 
paintings are about themselves and the 
processes of their creation. Duiing and 
even after the time that Hodgkin was 
working, the dyes operated with a life 
of their own in the coarse-grained wet 
paper. _ Almost the strongest 
impression the paintings give - even 
when describing states of confinement 
- is one of freedom. But we are never 
allowed to forget that this is subject to 
chance and may well be an illusion. 
Hodgkin has created the freedom of 
Indian Leaves partly by a series of 


woman play at conkers, rustics wearing 
paper crowns sit round a table, chat 
and dance: it looks if we're to have a 
pleasantly naturalistic, domestic, 


wholly Elizabethan evening. 


production. Characterization lapses 
into caricature; Lucentio - well played 
by Mark Rylance - is not merely a 
somewhat priggish student, he also 
wears boater and blazer (though the 
style is predominantly sixteenth- 
century). Tranio (John Bowe) as 


beWre they dried he worked on them inspired submission to 
very quickly, using brushes and circumstance^. 1 ' ;■ ■ 

teen or the parrs he 


consciously willed acts, and partly by 
”* “ to ' , hfs 



expensive bits of bric-a-brac X* 
the back of the stage like thefc 
television prize game (hi* mS5! 
and oxen 'fail 

materialize). Tranio BucbiSJ 
with scrolls demonstrating 5 

father’s rights of poSS 

such well tried provoke* of JZ 
one-man band and bicyde-mXfc 

four. A lot of the business of 

that seems to request applause raifc 
than laughter: PetruccioYallsfialrab 

back into a pond and eaS 
bedraggJed; so too, a little later, & 
Kate ; the audience claps, but whatit 
admiring is gallantry, acrobats 
perhaps, but not acting " 

It is all done with m 
accomplishment, but too oft« i 
breaks both mood and rhythm. % 
stylization might be more accepubfef 
it were seen as a way of marking oil i 
play within the play from b 


enveloping action, but the Sly episodn 
are clumsily handled. There » 
borrowings from the source-play TV 

/Villi 11 in ryf A CL 


Taming ~of A Shrew, legiiinua 
enough, but they do not 


The horses o 
A Venetian ' 


fell 

;! i t lr. : f . 


sponges. 

completed have now been published 

KK 


' San Marco bein 
tertiary 


*“»£* In 1942, an Illustration from 
by JQ " 0 5W 2$5 8 f%) names and Hu &on. £8.95. 
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themselves theatrically. Once £ 
shrew piny has begun, we have u 
sense of it as a play performed for ft; 
he dashes on and off from tifneiorime, 
to little effect: and though he joins t 
the closing festivities! the epilog* 
front A Shrew is not given. 

Though the judicious may grim, 
they have cause for pleasure, .!$ 
Some of the best lines get l to 
unforced laughs - Lucentio’s “Spin 


the hole, man, and tune again . 
Biondcllo's “I knew a wench maraf 


with n short memoir of Hodgkin by his 
mend Bruce Chatwin. and fourteen 


:,t 


tyj" » smnll but engrossing exhibition 
at the Tatp as pari of the series which 
has already included Six * Indian 

Painters* l"'"' 1 ‘ i. ■ .i 


Labyrinths of film-making 


iii! 

I*. • * .. . I - - I 

l"i. t 


Hodgkin has iiiade nosetrei of his 
methods of composition, but he is 


Richard Coombs 


if- tow- 
!: v ' ' 


'•.I 


■ ” ’ " “ T- --lipiwmuH! WU 1 I) 

protectively reticent about the end 
results. I have always |hought : Qf.them 
.as the leaves of a book - that they’re dll' 
one work", he. says, referring To them 
also as "a sampler: of all the different 
kinds of ’ languages I use in my 
; painiliigs*'. Even without this 
, encouragement, It would be ,hnrd io 
, avoid confeirjng some sort of narrative 
on the images ~ whatever their actual 
•' order of composition. 


Hsriimetl . 

- LurtiiSre Cinema 


creating the kind of fiction which it is ■ e u -■ 

the film’s fancy then to involve him in. Hfl mmett must work 

The suggestion is that he progresses ^ h, 4 mself * which he does 

* 1. — » . . -S resses not on i v In mystery terms but ns fln 


from churning out stories. for the pulp ° ‘Wj? terms but ns an 

magazines (like Black Mask) to his ^ rc Se u^ R ? an * im P !i <»ted in 

mature creations. At the Anri hi tangled web of corruption and 




’■itl 


i.hSl^ - . j 

» if-'-.I • "I 


The first palr^, "\Vihdow M , looks out 
at- a landscape which is all but 
overpowered by a' 
v and the view is soi 


jf. : ; .l.i;4|l ‘’I* 8 -;;!. 

■ 

'1 «'■ * r.i' - 

. C-.t 

■ -* l J 

m 


., 1 , ' r -J, darkly bordered with 

thick squlflgles and so nearly obscured 
by green blobs, thru it creates a sense of 


iniprisonment rather than n> prospect. 
The two paintings suggest that whut 


HarUmett the title is ns direct and 
no-ponsense.as its subject, and plight- 
sumest a film | thcit equally knows fts 
business, and. iVill . pursue it .with a 
Single-minded v|gour„ But Hamnieif; 
the. film, is & dittererit kef tie . of fish 
from the hardboiled literary tradition 
from which it stems, which it is about 
but, which Is by nb means the limit of its 
Interests, (or its references). It | 8 
actually.' .something, of a labyrinth! 
Where j : tainy Subjects- seem to be 
chMln^ each other and which might be 
negotiated by following more than one 
thread. 


pS-* the expioji. “K“"^ kh Hammett 
which the film has just but him throuah mUt have hls “me-uppance). 

SSE5S&- .SS2- i 


S t tt v, *,V T <ri,M .‘wx cuicon. me wcaipal 

rlv s ™. Hammett’s hovela, -my. Ja the .Wi, 




similar, quesi to locate and exorcizethe 
magazines, this '‘development’' Is S father- usually tied in SthSSSSS! 


in an afternoon as she went lot 
garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit; «4 
so may you. ” Pete Postlethwaiteirtd 
do very well by Grumlo'saccouatdB 
journey if he showed a little mw?ad 
of realizing what an excellent p<w 
aria it Is. John Carlisle triumphs*^* 
suavely elegant, effortless urenao, i 
masterpiece of understatement; 
Waller is a touchingly gwfe 
affectionate Baptists, bewildered^ 
whnl goes on around him, cheery 
befuddled in the last scene, TM* 

P ictures are often delightful, and tw 
icflt’s delectable music — pFentUbl, 
is the current fashion - never ouhbP 
its welcome. . • . • 

Which leaves us with Katharine w 
Petruccio (or “Petrookio", as “I 
insist on calling him). Alun AnruW>*l 
plays the hero not as a get)®??? 


Si;® 

i § 

/ -cftSs 

pglii 

WM 



follows can only be' recollected or 
invented - and not actually perceived 
in his confinement - l and the 
subsequent images themselves confirm 
thi*. Among them, a palm, 
architectural shapes, it mangq. a snake, 


be ipore than on?'. 

2"1 ,< S ‘.V ‘he. strength 

of his thriller The Amcrican Friend, the 

111! \ ilflj . 1 . 


German • dlrecto.r Wim Wenders was 
invited by^ Francis Ford Coppola’s 


Mota*, a treeVa vehtijator, seem to-be 
^ «mp‘‘anepusly liberated Into a epflee 
( ana confiped by thi bpMers whic* 



German and 

pornraLed fcffi IL“-NSjSS; 

-n- ... » i-.j* - exorcism of that 

mother leap 


pretending to be a loin but ai a 
who has just a chance of dewloj^ 
into a gentleman. .There ■ 1 


IA'i? -—Vf — .7 ;*.v wv*>*v*® milCil 

surround » them.* Their palpable 
••/ i *s i challenged by.(h6 contexls 
■ ij; In ' whteh they . appear / This effect h 
1 condition of. trie 


' paralleled- by ipp 

forms.. In- alrpost ^vety cose, objects 

lan'bo rei^gniicd, l *‘“ 


f w .OT*'. - W , JS friofe 

I: n quick-two half-tMhiles pmid 
dashes , and bjotbhe?, with: far nature' 

t" mneti*r4 'K«l >Ua 


i ;■ . :• . ifc^i iihiuic 

altriost . masked .by the, (files which 


’ turned to detective fiction), Not reaU? 

.biography i Gores.s book had. involved 

the real-nfe Hammett in a; Hhmmett- 

ike-ad venture, and Wenders’s 
Intention Was evbn more to show the 
personality, of. Ttamipett the writer 

B ut : this 

imetmingling did riot ■ fit with (he 
studios plans for i a classic detective 
yarq. in : What ■ peqahio a wry 
; protracted, • -on : 6ff Venture. < the 
productipn went through many 1 writers 
; and|. ■ innumerable '. scripts : before 
. another thriller iyvnter, Ross . Thomas, 
i iTnP : j An ending tfat. eatisfled 
f both; Wenders ?nd; Coppola, But- this 
: neceteitated ; other revisions 

‘broughoul the film and the reshboting 


though n f S r m Spade ’' UB - rtmcnc an l to a t\ 

,indu| Qn ^ qH - ,y -..:..? rst ’P e f s ° ! f; su J?mallon a n< J distancing. 

rlS f 8 ar) 1 ^ e ?i ‘hi* in undoubtedly » . si? . 8 CSttldgUe of a 
fraitfulqpnfoach -to the evolution rtnti£^M ICU8r «' American film- 

S! bS jSih” 8, , which includes 

Moll, byJhefilm Thi* !. , adaptation of 

. bright . sjsy , ' discovers - Maltese ■ . Falcon (hardboiled 

□nhe r? S baflcJ( i n In8 the rple modol' • dfsdnl-r* -S tJ ? n noir remain ■ 

of the Continental Op-- derived from ftenfes, ' tnough Dashiell 

r/f 9 x_p bthertoii partner and nientor *■ ^ aaim f“i'. w ^th some Sony in this 
Jirimiy Ryan (?% Bdy® ■WSS- V -SW Me *te:be sew.ff L n d? 
.filling hlmselfin Sam 5fpade. The film ■’ hf (nenl both) J The carefiil 

i- •«i» ? SSI ■ 


■mu a gemieman. - 

resemblance, possibly ioteod0»* 
Sly. His first wooing scene, wilhfrW 1 
provokes an uncertain respqiw-'R 
may discern that through theirsppmn 
each other’s jokes, they, 
towards a basis of understanding. 
frighteningly brutal to his servant* 
makes little attempt to show a 
. side of himself to the audience* 
soliloquy, from that which [he p^j 
in public. The imagery of 
his account of his waplng icrfmKfS. 
illustrated by his carryinga live mref 
his wrist; its grave ^ ^ beauty ™ 

house Into silence. , ^ 
■ As rmack reaWP 


sb imp silence. • , 

s Kate, Sinead Cusack®*^, 
him in power: Initially she Is straw- 


re is 

raucous, but gradually her 1 he*?; 
begins to show, and she Si 
to Petruccio while alsb mai 


&**;■*«: **. 


Involved inva dh^ « 


: humiliations because some 

duty requires us to think far hettw 
Petruccio- than, ' he ' has W 



:io man. no, 
aged us to, d<p; and.sudrt^ 

that' not merely h® 8 . ^ 

she has also found awaytorcacb- «5 


encouta 

realize 


emotion arid^ pifde turning 


corisummatory phssioq w*iio>. .& 
'fleWbutnot ;^ ea ,fii H 



“Gonie,- Kate, we’ll lib' bed . 

; Kyle'9 production achieves subtlety , 
•‘its last mdniftVitx. "-' ‘ . ■' .'- 
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Northerners in a southern country 


Stoddard Martin 

Hector Beruoz 
U s Troyens 
Staats oper, Hamburg 

By consistently wresting romantic 
opera out of conventional clichds, Gdtz 
Friedrich has earned a following in 
Germany which attends his premieres 
specifically to boo. This was present in 
force for his new Les Troyens. Nor was 
it only a coterie which made known its 
dismay on this occasion. A leading 
Berlioz scholar declined to meet 
Friedrich at a reception after the 


cxd a irn^d H i s Hindi Jf w ^ m0mCnl is whcn Didnn cur «* Elide as 

cxuaimeu, His hands must he bloody a "munstre tie Thk ., n a 

was^hi cfnrffrhH^ CU n ! I Ubic * l,it " us Cassandrc's unrelieved terror, form a 
was the charge Charles Osborne makes psychological sturtina-noint for his 

^ k ’ hucd - jagge? P-SLtion. To 
0 »W« h believes in say that Friecfrich is ignoring the 

?nm d nnspr\ a n nd i lde “ r ” thcr than composer's intentions in this is itself to 
composers and their music. ignore the exceedingly pessimistic 

Contemporary expectations of Les nature of Berlioz's libretto. 

Troyens are coloured by Colin Davis's Friedrich's production depends on 
18 hl J P^face to Osborne's close critical reading of that lihretto. 
book Davis describes himselF as a Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
dreamer and Friedrich as a the sequence which earned the loudest 
Marxist . Friedrich secs himself in boos, tlaving been lulled for hours bv 

m/%rP (ranaro farmr ri i* ii lUmlr as HiitL 1 - ■ 1 


more general terms as a thinker with 
dialectical and Brechtian impulses. 


Unease at Armageddon Bridge 


Ronald Hayman 

Aun Ayckbourn 
Way Upstream 
Lyttelt on Theatre 

In August 1981 patrons of Alan 
Ayckbourn's theatre in Scarborough 
already knew that his new play was 
going to open on October 2, and the 
actors had been given a date for the 
finl day of rehearsal, but the play had 
no! yet been written. It did not even 
have q tills. Previously this method of 
working had always yielded acceptable 

i. results, even when he set himself the 
) mwt taxing technical problems. In 

j. Upstream the technical problems 


static, he arranged for it to move, even 
in the small Scarborough theatre-in- 
the-round, where a tank was built so 
that the whole acting area could be 
flooded. Because of engineering 
problems, the preview had to be 
cancelled, and the actors had to open, 
after an interrupted technical rehearsal 
and a single dress rehearsal, to a first- 
night audience that included reviewers 
from national dailies. At the Lyttelton, 
the engineering problems took longer 
to overcome, and the first night had to 
be postponed. 

Dearly, Ayckbourn would not have 
won as much as he has on the world’s 
theatrical gaming tables if he had not 


moment is when Didnn curses _En«Jc as meaninglcv,. The sentinels' are the 

a ‘‘munstre de pidre". This, and only vulgar voices in the opera. In the 

Cassandra's unrelieved terror, form a manner of Shakespeare's ‘■low” 

psychologies starting-point for his characters, they go on about drinking 

uark-hued. jagged presentation. To and chasing Carthaginian girls. They 

say that Friedrich is ignoring the are non hern foreigners on holiday in a 

composer s intentions in this is itself to sunny country. What more appropriate 

ignore the exceedingly pessimistic way could there be loundcrlmc the fact 

nature of Berlioz's libretto, than to have them sing in a foreign (if in 

Friedrich's production depends on ,his casc ^singly native) tongue? 
close critical reading of that lihretto. The moment interrupts the flow of 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the drama, but to blame this on 
the sequence which earned the loudest Friedrich alone is unjust. Berlioz called 

boos. Having been lulled for hours by for comedy to intruuc here. Moreover. 

„ j r> . , French assonance, the audience was with his eye on GLuck as well as 

nLv? ^Pj ecfltiar ) 'mptases. shocked to hear alliterative Shakespeare, fie was hardly writing an 

Where Davis s reading of Les Troyens Plaitdemsch being sung by the two opera of the dramatic focus of. sny. its 

V . F . n ? dnc f ls “ sentinels. The trick may have been in immediate contemporary, Tristan. 

puritanical . For Fnednch a crucial questionable taste, but it was fRr front Wagner's theatrical genius was such 

that he could insert a comic duet - 
Mime and Alberich in Act II of Siegfried, 
[|p for instance - without arresting 

forward momentum. Berlioz never 
. ... . „ achieved thni sort of architectural 

seem wholly inadequate. To me Wav mastery. Les Troyetjs proceeds. 

Upstream seems like a first draft. If particularly in the Carthage section, in 

Ayckbourn had given -himself the set-pieces. Overall it is one of the most 

leisure to rewrite it three times, he awkwardly formed operas of its period, 

would either have ended up with *ru *■ . . . , ■ . „ 

something brilliant or have .crapped it. c nrem, ho“ho£l' 

‘ As it is. we have a play which £ l f t J, lree ' w1 Sl h . t ? 11 2 i ^[ ,,s ' 

contains some good Ideas, some breaking between each det is silly, they 
extremely funny dialogue, some arc j° s j lc J rt ‘ Breaking after the 
shrewd observation, Ind some ?. nd fourlh , ac “ ? ,bI ! ? 


• iimmwiimi MW»ivd> z bb IIIV uribviiuil, diuwnM UU<H.I 1 UUV 1 J 1 | aim Millie «ir ■ ,1 “ . ■ , 

the engineering problems took longer embarrassingly unbelievable moments n ® ne .j a J 5 ^ mrn ^ l r ^ , ° . 

to overcome, and the first night had to in which characters are hijacked into Jl 
be postponed. going off-course for thi sake of 1 

Dearly, Ayckbourn would not have a!le S or y- TJe boat is Intended to sections wh i ch j s j hc on | y se ns i|5 e 
won as much as he has on the world’s jJJJJJJ 11 J* g® 1 ®*. The solu!ion ; But the !ength of ^ he | at[cr . 


laissez-faire 


woikmg had always yielded acceptable been prepared to take big risks, but the liberalism gives people no defence i ne xpS 
«« ta. even when he set himself the risks of Way Upstream are not merely f g^ st 8 power-hungry, undemocratic cLbrelina after the Ro va 

mMtaxmg technical oroblems. In technical, and fn the same way that l eader. and when democracy reasserts KrconSuesm airaduaTdes?ent 
IVsy Upstream the technical problems inke can wpm verv fnnnv in thp nnh Itself, it may be that a destructive 


e length oi 
this case 


risks of Way Upstream are not merely 
technical, and In the same way that a 


leader, and when 


Htoy Upstream^ technical problems joke can seem very funny in the pub its f. i‘ be that a destnictiye ^nedium. 8 

were formidable but not insoluble. He and very unfunny at a dinner party, a roadman will have engaged the _ , , I 

had a full-sized cabin cruiser built with play can deliaht the Scarborouah sympathies of the majority. But Ekkehard Grit blcr s set centres ion a ! 

aflat bottom, so that it would appear to audience and. without seemine tot all v Ayckbourn succeeds neither in making huge battlement in two detachable 

befloating and, not content for it to be unfunny at the National Theatre, can lhe meaning emerge clearly nor in segments for Troy and a coliseum in 

; ' • I ' making his characters consistently four detachable segments for 

" «■' ' " ■ . . credible, although he does make them Carthage: From scene to scene these 


■ — i • J . rr aiiWf niiiiuui awwumic iuihht 

M Hoating, and, not content for it to be unfunny at the National TTientre , can 

'■ ' !■’ ' ' ' ■ 

Tickling a rhinoceros 


demonstrate that the British public, 
•' i Alefhpn Ha v tor* now as then, doesn't want to know, the 

\ " nay ter resu l t - l& brilliantly successful. It seems 

[' I” — — " ■ probable, however, that Peter Nichols 

I; rETER Nichols had in mind something altogether more 

I Poppy grim and grotesque, a danse macabre 

['■ p, r i.i J. of ugly Cruikshank masks and East 

1 5 af °ican Theatre ■ India Company bellies bloated with 

, - . 1 . greed, at which no one could have 

As in Adadne auf Naxos a tragic opera cosily chuckled. 

■ ZnSSSrtl "Z ‘°»u™S « «. "i* intention i, frustrated by 

i attention, so in Peter Nichok'sFoMV the §blleringly inventive and ingenious 
1 ho different Sdf^rtormK prcSuction By Terry Hands, by Monty 
; Rrugale to oet nrm« Jr thnmwulimn Norman’s happy tunes, equally at 

■ °i1e of them isgiven by 1 ^ it were aii home when pastiching Gilbert and 
: Wnesf young lecturer in ^Peace Sullivan prSalvation Army hymns, and 
i^^wbETloB to do a by Farrah's graceful designs which 

■ tetieson the Oni„m w„ make even the opium reverie scene 


consistently watch&L. , ^ . 

fn the play even ifwe retain otir interest Carthaginian garb. -A great wooden j 
In- what’s happening. horse crowned with actual horses’ | 


Opium Wars, and has 
8 P 8 °me facts and statistics 
and w «‘hout really 
the background oV 


make even the opium reverie scene 
look sweetly pretty with its giant 
poppies . and floating figures. 
Palmerston is turned into a 
ventriloquist’s dummy, the Chinese 


skulls is wheeled In between the 
Some of the flaws in writing and segments at the end of the Troy 
production are easier to forgive than section. Into this, rather than onto Ml 
others. There is no need for the fight to Ida , Cassandre lends her women for 
be’ so unconvincing, and neither their immolation. Horse, entrance, 
lighting nor sound effects are os good nntI immolation arc echoed in Didon's 
as (hey were in Scarborough. One of Py 6 in ‘he finale, 
the production's charms there lay iir The Cassandre of Friedrich’s wife, 
the evocation of river jlfe by means of Karan Armstrong, benefit? from, as 
delicate plopping, noises, while the well as contributing to, the superior 
boat’s movement under bridges was coherence and drive of the TrOy 
suggested by means of lighting changes section. Armstrong's voice is dear, her 
and echo effects. Generally the acting tow notes unusually firm, and .her 
is better in London, though there is no hyperactive movement apt. Helped by 
adequate replacement for the the handsome and warm-voiced young 
extremely subtle performance by Mikael Melbye as Chor&be; she makes 
Layinla Bertram. Susan Fleetwood, in ' a Corivincing lover as welt as 
her bushy red hennaed wig is prophetess. Her most breathtaking 
delightfully raucous as the sex-starved moment comes when she crosses the 


; grasping that the Lvtton Strachev ventriloquist’s dummy, the Chinese with everyone else, Tony Haygarth 
• approach Is now dimode Every now arm y a nimble dragon -headed turps in an admirably judged 
jniJ thcn he gets an opportunity to hurl caterpillar, and even decapitated performance. His feeble partner, 


-l ■ ut, ' luuc ' every now 

semi 1 «Ltu sets a P opportunity to hurl 
S B nS lt 5 etS L of : h ' s thesis J at the 
the f orm of lecturettes 
.ESS % mouth of one of the 
S&; ,n ' thB 'P iece -’ But hi* tragic 
hulnMhLSd ^ chance against the 
daL q .‘S ad ^' ? e (oiheking song and 
detant t rfSoS , ^ , !^? s ^o^untes and 
‘ tfie . affectionately 
^complete with 
— 0 ®nd male dame - which is 


her bushy red hennaed wig is prophetess. Her most breathtaking 
delightfully raucous as the sex-starved moment comes when she crosses the 
suburban housewife, while, as the self- stage carrying Melbye's body and sjng- 
important, power-hungry husband ingTous ne pdriront pas'* at the same 
who is scared of her and dictatorial fime. 

everyone ohe. Tony Hav^rth The Didon of Hanna Schwara is not 
turns in an admhably fudged QS CO nvincinA.. This may be in part due 

■Sfism J?JSSSu C2S' 'p veteran (fuy Chanvef, nnfcpipng 


conveying the' detenoratfon from 
skittish schoolmistress to lethargic.. 



James Laurertson 


queen everywhere and dance's the only 
bitdf ballet .'not cut fromthe fourth act. 


^pamotnime" f fcSSSSl! Moore , are” also' y vlcrims of- VmmtM G a mb^ 

jraale hero arid male datae-whichk achieves a moment of authentic pathos ■ , demands. In order to make astateriiftot r , but t(ie looksDidon gives Enie 

Nichols' ' has . in touching btoamtcnitaie JaD%i£|Sf4lSS& 

! »h32U£LA.-23Sl' tebP^fbr.Eepn.dnnng.heGa.m.n. 


eg-lf *W5JK.. xrMass# 

[.L^OT^Sboiit Victorian Britain, this brilliant fun has, however, got 


thaSSM* Oite'bf the best-dues to - trying to get you to listen through all gome ', 0 f. bis > Subsequent ' ;sexpii! l<rolqng. ; taoro : ;ifamorpus J^an Jsyeltel 
ity?an| U ij boul v ic(orian Britain. Sisbri|liant hiri has, hqweyervgota .activities arc harderto: believe In. The- Ms Schwarea jsTtegoes toher ^Sthjrj] 
the £!5S? W have this effect oh real point. The Opium Warf were ■ cpbin is just bfrenough for one. man:- a Jow*/tedccd black,, , 

wteffl was there; Their indefaisible. ;as - Gladstone, , and two women, but nptbig enough for, progress ;of h ^r costumeMo tHiS-froqt ■ 

SW? 1 ^noticeabiy slackened-durlng ' Shaftesbury, the Quakers and many, them to get up tovefy mucbwjthfapes; Initial wh it? anagQldmirrprs iq foyo/sst 

feNoricai lecturettes,. but woka up others said at the time; but this ^ the heater the boat oomesJDtbe ‘te. ^rcires? ( .oL W J® 

and ln««!» n ® ^PProval for the sexual- pan taro Ime is not .an effective way to i gauchely paroed Armateddon Bridge, ‘.wfi itp /rpm lin hiack^ and ^blooq^red. : 

ga^'When. . Sttack- them.'.It U tWj. opposite- of fe mort^ 
descriHih to ,iP? r ‘ lcl P a fe fn a song breaking a butterfly oh a wheel - ..-Thomas- ^ -is' 'charming- ih^ the, are^ 


New Oxford books: 
History 

The Gladstone 
Diaries 

Volume VII, January 1869- 
June 1871 

Volume VIII, July 1871 - 
December 1874 
Edited by H.C.G. Matthew 

'A mine of inexhaustible value 
to professional historians and 
sociologists ... It Is a delight 
to praise the quality of the 
scholarship and skill which Dr. 

Matthew is lavishing upon his 
difficult but Invaluable editorial 
task. It would be hard to Imagine 
how It could be performed better, 
and he earns gratitude, 
encouragement, and warm 
congratulations.* The T.LS. 

£35 each 

Exile Politics 
during the Second 
World War 

The German Social 
Democrats in Britain 

Anthony Glees 

This book Is about the politics of 
the German Social Democratic 
Party, the SDP, In exile in Britain 
during the Second Wbrld War, and 
about its relationship with the 
British Foreign Office and the 
British Labour Party. It shows how 
British authorities developed 
policies towards the SDP and 
towards Germany which were 
to have a decisive effect on the 
shape of post-war Germany. 

£17.50 Oxford Historical 
Monographs 

Rea//s tteUtop/aa 

Th^ Ideal Irriaglnaiy • 
Societies of the 
Renaissance 1516-1630 : 
Miriam Elfav-Feldop • 

This Is a study of both famous and 
forgotten utopias (literary works 
describing an IdeaMmaginary • 
society created on this earth by 
conscious human effort) written 
In Western Europe between 151 6 
and 1630. £17.50 Oxford 
Historical Monographs 

The Chouans 

The Social Origins 
of Popular. Counter- 
Revolution In Upper 
Brittany 1770-1796 ' 

Donald Sutherland . 

This book la a study df the origins .' 
of the peaaant-ba&dd lnsurrectlori 
which broke out against the ,. *■ 

FfdncH Republic in 1793 arid ■ ■ 
.wfilchcpntlnuridasa vicious.; ... ,■ . 
; WaT MntlH 790, .£26- ^ i ’-' 

Culture 

and Anarchy : 
n Ireland, 

1890-1939 

F.S.L. Ly6ns : ' ' ' /: 

'Alumlhous. Iptpduotiori toa; . .. 

. drudjal period In the development' "• 
of modern lreldhd, , Fflg//sh ->y • ; 

» fdlstoricMfi^idosv: llvelyp nd ; 
-■■arTi^|n0:affwe]I ; a8 8'roaItQ’ : '' -'-'> v . ■ 
- Sundgy Jefegrapflthfa bdok,' . 
whlc'h wbriboth the.VlAjlfsd.^^ ' 

VUtefia^^rtzp'fdrRlptbry gnd the .. ’ 

■ Ewart : Blgq8Meniorja| Pfizejs ■ C- 
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Words about poetry 


TLS OCTOBER 22 1982: 1163 


Tlif following extracts are from The 
Private Art: A Poetry Notebook, to be 
published by Allison and Busby on 

November 4. 

Poetry is the poem, or a part of it; 
nothing else, and nowhere else. 

4 

Beauty it may be Is the meet of lines. 

Or careful-spaced sequences of sound. 
These rather are the arc where beauty 
shines. 

The temper'd soil where only her flower is 
found. 

Substitute what term you prefer for- 
"Beauty" - success, effect, poetry - 
and Hopkins is still right. Images are 
nothing without the sequences of 
sound. Try Bishop King: 

But hark I My pulse, like a soft drum 
Beau my approach, tells thee I come - 

doesn't that work, by the sequences of 
sound and the meet of lines, doesn't it 
seem wonderful, long before we have 
unravelled the military image and its 
dependence on the tactic of an 
"approach" towards the enemy, 
steadied by the low beating of the 
drum? 

Haven't I read (in Vnldry?) that 
perceiving is nothing without the 
power of making readers perceive your 
perception? 

• 

Poems are words drawn and held as if 
magnetically. They begin with words 
fora sudden experience or realization, 
or for ,a just recalled experience or 
realization; these first words prompt 
and attract new word-experiences or 
word-ideas, or new recalls, Self- 
insulated and separated from all other 
mental business - like ' Coleridge 
working on “Kubla Khan" before ne 
was interrupted - the maker of the 
poem superintends, selects, rejects, 
alters, decides, improves - Mi hop's 
“very critical art of composition" - as 
the magnetic attraction holds and 
continues. The magnetic process and 
this working out or working up process 
ate,, or seem, at * times co- 
:inUant«neous. 

The waiter, the maker, is refreshed 
fey the making, if it goes well. For the 
duration he has been himself alone, or 
wpst of himself, or part of himself, 
without interference or contamination. 
* 

In Hltomaro, Tu Fu, ‘ the Song of 
. Songs, Shakespeare, Dante, Herbert, 


"Mallarmd hnd only to inscribe a fan * 
with 0 rtveuse, pour que je plonge . . . 
and at once the whole essence of poetry 
became consciously present and 
powerful." (Valdry, in his essay on 
Berthe Morisot, in Vues . J 

« 

Eliot, introducing translations from 
Valdry's writings on poetry: “The 
public thirst for words about poetry, 
and for words from poets about almost 
anything - in contrast to its thirst for 
poetry itself - seems insatiable." True, 
and another peculiar survival of the 
inherited reputation of poets; whom 
kings liked to have with them in the 
past, along with their fools, and their 
food-tasters, and their astrologers and 
their physicians. 

* 

Perhaps Auden went too far in being 
unreverentlal, in minimizing the poetic 
role, and writing of it with such 
modesty. It hasn't kept the hyenas off 
his grave and his reputation, that is 
certain. They are on him now about his 
revisions, and about the lightness, 
which is to say the unpretentiousness, 
of some of his later poems. 

I see that Samuel Daniel was 
attacked about revisions: 

And howsoever be it well or ill 
What I have done, it is mine owne, I may 
Do whatsoever therewithal! 1 will. 


Geoffrey Grigson 

less? And what is an "autonomous" 
shape? The "real shape" of » poem is 
the shape it has. Any snape of a poem is 
artificial, as well as real. As for 
complex shape, what good verse has 
been without complexity? 


To expect poets to be “accurate” 
observers or describes isn't sensible. 
They are not taxonomists. They are 
special observers, they renew the 
familiar with eyes, with senses, of their 
own, in what we name their own 
words; but observe they do, from 
Sappho to Dante, from Dante even to 
Swinburne, Swinburne even to Eliot, 
and often - too often - their annotators 
and editors and interpreters go to work 
on them, not from their own sensual 
experience, but only from dictionaries 
and verbal analogies. * 


The Usk In flood 

. When Vaughan wrote that he had seen 
“Eternity the other night” 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
AIL calm,' as It was bright 
I know - but I am not told this by his 
editors -that he had been out probably 


nothing, but to name a minor poet to- 
whom one returns again and again with 
pleasure. He chose Campion and 
william Barnes; and I hope, and am 
fairly sure, there ran in his mind always 
that not so song-like poem by Campion 
beginning: 

What fair pomp have I spied of glittering 

Ladies, 

With locks sparkled abroad, and rosy 

coronet 

On their ivory brows, track'd to the dainty 

thighs 

Wiih robes like Amazons, blue as violet. 
With gold aglets adorn'd, some in a 
changeable 

Pale, with spangs wavering, taught to be 
moveable. 


Criticism isn't independent. Taste Isn't 
independent. Both arc ruled by the 
triumphant conceptions or mis- 
conceptions of any period. So 
beware. For the long period of 260 
years no one had any use for Campion. 
He died in 1620. Then his poems stayed 
in limbo, more or less , until 1 889, when 
they were first collected, and began to 
be admired again for their perfections. 
What can happen once in that lire can 
happen again. So look round you. Ask 


I may pull downe, raise, and reedifie. 
It is the building of my life, the fee 
Of Nature, alt tn'inherltance that 1 


Shot leave to those which must come after 

me. 

Has it struck you that hyenas look as 
nasty as they a re , or are as nasty as they 
Iook7 As well that we hrive them Only 


. Songs, Shakespeare, Dante, Herbert, 
Wpt. i' -Worasworth,- HOIderlin, 
•Lermontov, . Hugo, Whitman, 
iennysoii, Pasternak, Auden and 

K ilhers, we . recognize in more or 
greet and among much else, the 
. World which contained them as it 
contains ourselves; and for this the 
f'^wry or the exhibition of 
individual neurosis or psychosis Is a 
poor exchange. 7 

- * . 

Amah's poetry is his modification, his 
of language, to some degree ' 
a* will. There is an equal risk In making 
mpre than usually dense and making 
H more than usually simpfe. We do turn 
?^|PPo^ted from _ a body of poems, 
Jowever skilful or amusing or sharp, in 
jianguige which is unidiosyncratically 

fedways supposed a word to be a 
mm^qo logs than a took or a bolt or 
mdiaiubbef. The better poets are 
■Srt® a 0 ? lWn lP In words, things 
jyrnbollzod by things; in which they' 

' V 1 ?, oj 18 foing we ail know 

• Dc § as fort 

made S 1 rtade with ideas, they are 
ESLJS5-- W s - m words in 
• l s P un^ T f W ! iat .l s y rabols *- of what? 

WreSKr’n 8 Maflaritifi’s devoted 
‘ s * dea °* poetry, 

iKni? frtidhihdrtd too mufch of 
me ninny verse of ttuiov r _ 



in the zoos. 

*' 

The presence of “I” 

Coleridge thought that poetry needed 
egotism, in. the first meaning of the 
presence of /, the presence of the poet 
in his poems. No /, and poems would 
be "comparatively uninteresting". He 
said that ito « {censure ,. egotism in, , 
monodjes and sonnets "is about as 
absurd as to dislike a circle for being 
round'!. 

But egotism as conceit, as self- 
importance, does require to be kept on 
a lead. It is always better to be a poet 
alone, and stick to poems, They are 
claim enough on posterity, and an ego 
Haunted outside them, in too many 
other activities, gets in the way. It is 
still Victor Hugo's trouble, that 
irrepressible multi-ego venting all over 
the place, often bombastically and 
absurdly. Hugo’s egotism has induced 
his latest biographer to quote more 
sneers against nim than poems by him. 

Of course the big sneer, right at the 
beginning, is Glde's "Victor Hugo, 

_h6las!’\ however he meant it; ana I 
" notice that to balance the sneering at 
this great and so often humble and 
intent poet of the comers and the 
foregrounds of nature no quotations in ■ 

praise of him as a poet are slipped In, as jnhis valley world of Black Mountains wHo ought to be forgotten, and who 

they might have been and should have an( j glow-worms and had admired the ought to be read. At least try to be • literature. ' 
been, from Valery or Mallarme, or .extreme brightness of a halo around Independent and objective; and to 
even from the vituperation of Claudel. the moon {hat Small Halo or Small supply your need. , . . ' 


ol music, the refreshment of the mind 
from care or irksomeness." Happiness 
is more the point than sorrow, which 
can't be helped. Barnes had sorrow in 
his even life, in the death of his Julia 
Barnes - "my astounding loss". Clare 
had sorrow enough and more than 
enough. But just as the essence of 
Bnrnes is sanity and health, so the 
essence of Clare is sanity, not madness. 
We are caught by the extraordinary 
and by a romantic frisson rising out of 
the biends of happiness and madness, 
Love and madness, in the biography 
and productivity of poets; whereas the 
grandest art does come out of 
“ordinariness” in its highest power, 
health of mind in its greatest strength 
and sensibility; not from eccentricity 
* and unbalance. 


Free with his rhymes for sick, blunt, 
muck, Rochester seems to exclaim in 
his poems That's all. What else can be 
said, like Goya in his captions. In his 
best there is an overtone and an 
undertone. His etched overtone 
advances, in plain particular language, 
without any "useless words ('oppress 
the wearied ear", the undertone, of a 
slight irregularity and a slight husky 
dissonance, slows that plain thrust and 
injects insecurity and mortality, and 
Rochester's sell-mockery, without a 
snivel or a grovel. 

Long be it ere thou grow old. 

Aching, shaking, crazy, cold. 

Faithless to thee, false, unforgiven, 
and so on, in poems which imprint 
themselves. Not many poems remain 
so fresh after being read or recited over 
and over again. 


um, 





Sometimes I find myself struggling 
with - and against - certain classic 
poems, for instance, with and against 
Gray's “Elegy", a poem so classic that 
in mid-Atlantic I met an American girl , 
•V /rqm»;VlUsdlV grandchild of wVomh ' 
' peasant vVomaq ' nrfda Lithuanian' 
coalminer, who • was travelling to 
England on pilgrimage to Stoke Foges • 
t churchyard'. • 

j Isn't there something epicene, and 
complacent, in Gray’s • conify 
patronage of the eighteenth-century 
poor, m Gray’s invention of the 
quotation dictionary lines? I should 
pave disliked Gray (I think): how 
much anj I transferring to the poem my 
recollection ot Gray s portrnit,. lhal 
thin-lipped prissy mouth, . and the 
records of Che way- he minced? 
g Christopher Smart- tjiere'sa character 
in poetry annals you can't help loving, 
though I won’t, say • admiring - .us 
credited with that description of Gray . 
as one who “walked as if he had fouled 
j his small-clothes and snielt it”. Read 
that, and Gray is alive again, thefe he is 

mincing at Eton, mincing from 
Peterhouse to King’s, mincing into the* 

1 British Museum, mincing, through 


■V »f'> ■ 


Rino whi^ seenu r * “•“***' sll PP y your structure, that'it has to be built, foul 

"Just as he knows how to describe, or years ago someone spotted thot in- . - . * . . pe Sc^fo Sn on^ime 

: -SE £ 

yaldiy on Victpr Hug^^w/iMh« rfyer^ bod nUsip|i^ai;> .- • dbnola or thei' 

ShSSSS^2B6 and MW- MM lb added wme extra 

Is not a sea, , !-. •• -, M . ... "picked out all- the- letters, of the trqth, some truer indignation 

0 TtinSS asThe - ”°°° ' - \ 'alphabet - all the . vowels and Here while the proud their tong df& 


81101 ,- agreeing that a poem needs 
structure, that'it has to be built, found 




presence of all visible things. , 
Valdry on Victor Hugo.- How in this 
way ho renews the old, trope. of Death 
with his scythe in the lines oti Gautier, 1 
which Valdry so admired: 

Le dur fauchcur avec sa .large lame 
avance, 

Penslf et pas ft pas, vers Ie reste do bid. 

With his long blade iHe hard, harvester 
• advances.-. 

Gravely- and step by step; towards the 
■ remaining wheat; 

"Often with him" - again- Val(5ry : on 


Is not a sea;- , , 1 • . . . . , , :i "picked out all the- letters , of the trqth, some truer indignation 

B ^ a i ll ^‘ifh^ tidn00d| ’ / , 'alphabet - all .the vowels and Here the pidud their Ion 
Though *** as he- , ... consonants", and brought them out . , . pomps d 

Change use to. Usk and me sense through, his ears; H* explained to an. There the black, gibbet glooms b 
appears. The Usk in spate coihes down - 0 ffs^iJ| of his aiyltim: “rjhave forgotten: - • . 

red, from the red- soil of Vaughans how towrite ;”But you don't have to be; ; And then ih The VUlaeeQab 


* foe, 

: i heahne Of Pn>rrrtr W 


.1: With the same corilhg forop. and 

■A iowaalhr: (I Infep my 'mbtypihg, A. doth U« ( ^uniain=d w*«= 
because it suggests , pope* strange Pqets.try tobf; 

Icelandic functionary) V a , jpumalisr don't enterJjielr share of the.; 
declares of metre and rhyme that they, apprehensible , wofld. - 
can 'now be dismteed "as attiflqla^or. j' . «s». 

outward devices". Tlte "real shape ; pf . !,=. •' ' 

a poem "shonld be . conceptual, or ; fayourttepoeu 

musical, or; autonomous or a( .least Auden’s ahswer , t6> Who;; 
complex'-'. A la mode. What special ; favourite. podi?" ^a^potto n 


. ,v wonder. 


beteW;*-*'.'- 
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backwards and forwards through our 


poetry. I know I would give all of The 
V it luge and The Deserted Village, 


your scepticism after his second or 


third bool 


structure or no, for 
Now fades the glimmering landscape nn the 

sight. 

for 

Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 


In England - but also in every country 
ilil 


Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn 


and for 

One mom 1 miss'd hint on the custom ’d hill. 
But those aren’t the lines of the 
quotation dictionary in Gray. 


hooks worth commending will always 
he few and isolate - in our language 
perhaps two or one in n year, or none 
For another two or three years. Lines 
ought In be quoted in the review, if it is 
not to be a meagre acceptance or 
dismissal. I've just watched a cheese- 
maker put his hand into a great 
stainless-steel vat of warm milk and feel 
(he changing milk between his fingers 
and thumb. Knowledge of the 

substance. Out of the poetry vat a line a „ of , he “ m public Literature is private, 
half a line, is generally enough to tell in making a K nd reading . and insolenl< , t 
the experienced consumer if new verse j s rev j ewed or Qtl exhibition in various 
is likelv to reward him. 


himself “every 
landscape", having 
flower as his friend. 


with a literature- literature is detested. 
Those who hate it most among 
ourselves are. in no particular order, 
university teachers, literary 
journalists, radio and television 
arrangers, publishers, and official 
encouragers of art or reading. They are 


l ‘l 


No, farmers don't fit into poetry as a 
vision. There’s a farmer down the 
road. The cat of his house and sheds 
Rnd stackyard kits too often. He Is a fat 
fanner, he doesn’t chase, bend, catch 
and then drown the superfluity oF 
escaping kittens, which is at least 
sanctioned by custom. When he has a 
chance he runs over them with his 
tractor. It’s like sport, he says. Taking 


Edwin Arlington Robinson found a 
categorizing word for an article he had 
disliked. Someone or other, some well- 
placed nobody, had written "a drivel” 
about poems. A drivel is what the 
poetry-reviewers usually compose; not 
tor the sake of the poetry but because 
the literary editor thinks he must now 
and again provide a space and a place 
for this ancient art; which hasn't the 
quality of spreading in extent of 
readers, at once, but only the quality of 


ways, it is thrown out to wither on 
rubbish heaps, where it roots and 
refuses to wither, insolently. In 
England it is made - and rejected or 
temporarily by-passed - because the 
English are inventive, plastic and 
restless: they always want something 
new, some new writer to talk about, 
some writer-some writers-to be silent 
about. In England being valued justly 


and securely takes a very long time. 

there may be a revolution.. 


turn or fold of the 
every bird and 

flower as his “ ' 

What universal good for a thousand 
years can a city-nurtured poet now 
absorb into himself? Some, of course. 
But he does not effortlessly absorb into 
himself, effortlessly inherit, weather, 
seasons, streams, sandbanks, 
ploughland, thistledown, cockcrow, 
hills, rocks, sunsets, swallows or Tu 
Fu's golden orioles or Marvell's green 
woodpecker. 

It is more difficult for him, he is more 
limited. 

‘(Eliot, though, isn't the fairest 
example: the New England families nf 
far away St Louis, Mo, habitually 
returned east for holidays so Eliot 
absorbed into himself that plenty of 
natural New England which does well 
up into his poems - even if there wasn’t 
enough of it to forefend the abstract.) 


flowers, if only he h R H t 
Hopkins, his contemporary 
England, thrilled. wfi] e 


possible, to a high 'CStagc *5 £ 
divine, opening tsaDDari-nt ^ 
him. It to SPCfcilb 

again be grandlv 
coincidences of the wetTSft 
situation. But doesn't Whiim. 
that the best poem" aJlftS 
written, and that in hs 0 p n L * 
definition that has ever V > 
sufficiently encloses the aSfiJ 
nor can any rule or convention 
absolutely obtain but SOrae ^ 


exception may arise and diimJE 

and overturn 


“Beautiful 


Major, minor 


, .. habitations, auras ot 

?JSSuT.if“. acro .“ ? Kne 1 va 


tractor, it s like sport, he says. Taking ' ; ■ ' r ■ r" -' V ^ 

a chance he has occasionally bulled his Ef twisting, if it ,n ® [? n 8 n “ rro ' v 

heifers too young. The chance hasn't slr to<*fraadership through time ahead, 
always paid - three men holding the • 

heifer (which dies), two men pulling 

out the calf (which is bom dead). Very Imagination as the power of combining 


Even then v 

The paradox is that literature does 
require hatred of literature. 


Poetry goldsmiths 
of tne whole work - if it 


•Yu 

- A 
, • -■ >• 


■ ■ '.'i 


well, he isn't a very bright farmer. Bui impressions into new objects, ns the 
. In fiction he belongs to creative power we have, can act well or 

TV... . I. _ tuirbprilu min i-rpalii nAnil nrnil.Mi. n. 


he isn’t unique 
Zola and La 


Win filKU U( Terre, in poelrjT he wickedly, can create good products or 
belongs to Crabbe. No wonder poetiy beastly ones. Goethe talked of poetry 
of life and land and increase has stuck regulating the imagination. But then 


Criticism makes the lugubrious 
mistake -knowingly and deliberately - 
of neglecting the mushrooms above the 
surface for detective excavations in the 
mycelium underneath. How very 
presumptuously (I am thinking of 
critical biography as well) critics join 


on the whole to the vision of golden 
wheat or the vision of shepherds caring 
for dams nnd lambs and shepherd- 
esses. 


poetry 

ImmutG 


Perfection 

exists at all - is to be found only in 
smaller poets - in the poetry 
goldsmiths; and they are uncommon, 
and they perfect brooches, bracelets, 
rings, oangles and mobiles. Ezra 
Pound was a smaller poet who might 
have achieved a bracelet perfection if 
he hadn't fancied himself as a larger 
poet, He exists in ornaments and 
Fragments. 


• • \ 1 i.i’- i 

1 - si ■ 


The unpoetic 

Poems do depend on the unpoetic. The 
poetic, in the sense of the decayed 
popular matter of a previous mode, 
gets in the way, though there are 
cunning poets who use ft in a slightly 
disguised font). In the sense of whnt is 
proper to poems, it is good to find 
Novalis, 


must have" reaulationV fnot the tI,reads U P w h ere breaks occur, or 
Immutable ones, of course) before it recona,rucl missin 8 portions. marvellous Tne” _ 

can regulate and put imagination to Yet nothing matters except the tint, , . ! Lf K !? f UwrenS 
good use. Goethe continued that there the shape, the texture and the taste, the " 3L ™ ?,S? 

15 1 0,hin » mor ? frigMU th» S' a ''l 0 n f d MC " md,v,dual poem above 

L Z . for Shakespeare.” 


imagination without 

unregulated, that is to say; and to 
realize that, you have only to took 
round clearly enough at the poetry or 
painting or sculpture, etcetera, of your 
day, or any day. 


mystic and symbolist with a 


training In geology, insisting “Poetry is 
the genuine absolut ” 



. , lute reality. The more 

• it is poetic, the more it is real. ’’ He said 
that the more personal and local end 
temporal and teal a poem is, the nearer 
U cornea to tfieheart o£ poetry. 


mu 

1 


“To replace the facile beauty of death 
by another beauty" - Mayakovsky. 
And there are poets, sometimes called 
their friends ‘.‘great minor poets", 
io slum-crawl, and walk on the 

S r side of grey streets and look for 
en whose noses are running in the 
cold and dirt. They go home and 
declare, in poems, it is all a sell * all, 
everything; as If slums couldn't have 
therr noses wiped. Detestable cynicism. 
Sullen superiority nnd defeatism, 
posing as modest and unsentimental 
exhibition of the truth. 


Ruskin Is one of those critics whose 
writing never convinces me that they 
allowed works of art to stare at them 
and act on them. He read some of 
Christina Rossetti's poems in 
manuscript before any of them were 
published. He told Christina’s brother 
that they were too full of “quaintnesses 
and other offences 1 ' to attract a 
publisher. He told him that “irregular 
measure”, introduced "In its chief 
wilfullness by Coleridge”, was “the 
calamity of modem poetiy”. The 
masters from Homer to Keats had 
written "without taking a single license 

or violating the 

metre". 


lakespeare. 

“But it is Shakespeare.” 

“Nonsense, it’s Lawrence. First line 
of “Lucifer". One of Lawrence's Last 
Poems - you must know it.” 

No doubt we should all know a 
famous line by Shakespeare when we 
see it, even if it opens someone else’s 
poem. But who began this use of lines 
or phrases from other poems, tills 
deliberate use as if the insertion, the 
borrowing, the lifting, the quotation, 
was itself a resonant word7 Eliot? 
Pound? Is it related to that Cultural 
Elsewhereness of so much American 
poetiy? Is It compensation for cultural 


was it that first united {far Z 
poet into that label of wmeJ. 
which is how it serves? To find™ 
would be an exercise in the pert*, 
profitless history of the demeS 
poems by criticism. Let’s assuH 
poetry , as we use it, should rota 
good poetry or good poems orjax 
parts of poems. Then I take a "fi 
poet” only or chiefly to be one wison 
good poems are less frequent or la 
good, though they maintain n 
authent icity of insight and cadence and 
form, ie. ‘minor poet" should be i 
label of honour, instead of a label of 
denigration pasted on by the priewbo 
must always affect the summits -asi 
“major poets” didn’t also write mm 
poems most of their time; as if miny 
poetry wasn't the bulk of all poetn; 
nnd as if we could do without ft. 


We are right to be fond of poea 
which, whatever else they are opto, 
report with intimacy and immediacy* 
the pleasures of the writer, Coiendp 
on the way water comes down It t 


my 

gulley off the Quantocks, Ronsudoo 
nis enjoyment 


. . of fresh fruit sd 
vegetables, 

Achelc des abrieds, 

' Des pomoons, des arlichds, 


Are we to believe that a mutation has 
occurred in the required or essential 
nature of verse? That - for instance - 
flat, linear, untextured arrangement * 

Slfmf "nnH f 1 u a lv j me . r ’ Jh»- siulBneB of some poetry, too * ii sue puis in ner ooservatlon and 

meMured muriSf ' * ? am h** to° fitted, too competent, no Piston all will become precious. But 

h!^ ’ g>om; between its objets d'art. she must have the Form first.” There 

"M V 5„^i!lf.??ii^ b<ensiI P e, ? ed 5 d Y^ s Fragments -are not to be despised,- squeaks the impertinence of wealth 

whether of poems or statues. The and egoism - and ignorance. You can 

tne saueak of th 


"Your sister should exercise herself 
in the severest commonplace of metre 
until she can write as the public likes. 
Then if she puts in her observation and 


common ear for or cultural and social feelings of under 
privilege? Harvard or Vandeventer 


all previous 
unless uteri 


unfinished. The unflnlshable. : 


hear 


ie squeak of the quill pen. 
* 


r' >i l . 

Y i 

l.|:. . 


In writing poems now, with our speed 
pf obsolescent and disappearance, it 


; i ; 

•t : % 

. '.s 

v: - 



Place, St Louis, or Hailey, Idaho, 
remains a long, long way, still, from the 
sweet Thames or the Tiber or the 
Illssus. So does Eastwood, 
Nottingham. 

Anyhow the habit is incestuous, n 
weakness, a decadence, n show-off, a 
refinement. A man shall not marry his 
great-grandmother, or mell, in this 
way, wilh his great-grandfather. 


Has any American poet ever written 
;reaf love poem? A great love poem 


Let your words fall 
Like the orchard-sugared fruit, amber, 
'AbScnlmlndedly. plentiful, 

Fall, faU, fall, 


written only 117 years ago - won’t 


a , w « 

of frank acceptance - and' * mutuality? 
There are poems which bear curiously 

S" !-,W Hv e. answer, for instance 
roe s 


know, the point of saying that waterfor Emjfy b uw ty t0 . me j 

a mill should run without mud, he will Sy before i?s R fe w cl 1 , 

■!?- Vi?r h a y e seen are a ping hook, except 




. !■• •; ,-r‘ :'iv.; 

vi i tV-! 


si ^ 


» now useless? Not 

has mutated into a new 

speciek, which he hasn’t; all we hate 
• ^ t0 ^ lave advanced ■ oiir 

.techniques, : to 'have- started on a 
readjust rtieht qf our societies, to have 
advanced otq self-i rives ligation, lb 
.nave' lessened some of ow wars (if we 
have also Increased 1 other fears’ and 
added new ones). But we are still the 
same- kind, individually advancing 
frogi early consciousness ■' to 
blossoming and niartirlty, and then 

to death, Therefore poetry, ..' We are reproached by that poem, - u i -Luxe 

to which not many of us respond, must We allow poems to come too quickly P. e,ha P sln ^museum of bye-gones, and c h e Pi a 

stdl maintain its bodily and mental We pull the words off for our burpose, f ,nC M- ed 1 ucah ? l n u n ? u embraces 

relationships 1 , the most private of our we break them off, before they have J amdiai ity with the Bible or the 

arts, for poet or render, the necessary reached their sweetness. Christ, he may be 

secret possession of select individuals.: ■ Rut then t w i. «» P u altogether Ignorant df the tale of Ruth 

f choral, It isn’t communal; it has w 6rtte on Mem^wouFdfllf^ ^ oa l and of the Tree of Jesse - 
■ nothing to do with poetry societies or hSIt " ”! y 4 snia S 0b Uvion has overtaken Hugo's undent 

with the busybodies of art (asweknow K' S hy f ,dn * ®nd familiar properties in a way ha 

. Item) apJmed by rhe S; “fe ■ t&BM- ^uldnothavjbSu^dlnl^.i!! 
resistant - If underneath or out of sight nnt£ wSf ESS d J h f y ! s ?i V u d he ,sn t to blame - But several poets 

of journalists and Americans and now are t0 biame for stuffing their 

te#W; o^.:ittecatareL.,-^-Ttoi P~"» with the passing phSes of the DDfifn , 

; : V Wrfeationi, Only Its egrds; its same ■ 5 ■ “vpW.V.-,- ■ ... ' . mm. taikand Jquroaflsm. Nothing rL? ems 

; cMs, arp :flightlv;reshuffledj as they, :wh«e.. -r . 

^^.boon^iwith; qne ::effecl .. and \ of - h ^ m ^S ,a W U;;doek imply that the • " ' « . ' ‘ ; 

; for - fto- last' two or three; 51®- ^5 dl, v ;TO' PjOre than they - poete are nqtTn earnest - that thev V Entirely my own way" 

. millennia. ; j: , - h'-. ^ Trfned* understand .poetry as an art. Whitman: ".Unstopp’d and unwaro’ 

; .Nothing.th'qf may not have accqiW: = 1 • dJsab l" lt y* •' They are journnlistslnverte. J by any infiiicnceouisidethcsoul wiSi 


Des nompons, des arlicbds, 

Des lraises, el de la crime: 

C'est en EstC ce que J'aime, 

Ouand sur Jqityord d'un ruisseau ., j 
Je la mnngc du bruit de l'eati, 

Esiendu sus li rivage, 

Ou dnns un nritre snuvage, 
or St-Amunt, after Ronsard, on 'At 
scont of cheeses and melons, Cbrid 
Cotton on the refreshment in a c*ff, 
Cavnfy on drinking in Alexandrians* 
or on making love to an irresistible baf 
inn squalid midnight cafd, Whiimano 
finding sea-birds’ nests on the ^dg«ct 
Long Island, early Irish poets wit « 
names wc don’t know, onwatereretso 
watching the sea from a herrollagJ ® 
nn island. Chines? pools on ® 
contemplation of mountains, tw no 
Zealand poet Mary Ursula BewHca 
the coming out of rock-floweis and 
like in her garden - 
"Established” Is a good word, much vd* 


garden books, 

“The plant, when established . . ■ ■ . 
Oh, become established qateklM^' 

:he Pianse", oTiohiTCrowe Ransom's For * am fugitive, I am very -to#*' 
’SpectraT Lovers’’ - • j.i ih* 

Those that come after me will FjPff.r” 


Lovers they, knew they were, but why 
unclasped, unkissed? 


Why shduMtwQ lovers KlKySt in 
And yet they were, they were. * 


And watch, as I do now, 


rear? 


I^ve poems which don’t reach the 
horizontal or the bed. Whether 
Americans like it or not, admit or not, 
their art galleries have to be hung with 
of Europe, Japan and 



Burst In the sunshine, from «~ r^^,. 

If we record too few of 
of our own, whatever you mavstif^ 
poetry has become, we shd(«J^J 
be duller by that amount to ouf Q* 
posterity. 


obedience, w 


How many of us f ft fact 
convictions from what 
instead of Writing in £- 
realized convictions? 
to include a statement; wM&js 
your own work" M 
reference book aboul the 
today. What statement 
found mvself realyiitt f‘I fWS ^ 


found myself replying 
my poems that I ; 
conviction: graces enter aoe-"^ 
living; they start up”- ; ^P^f|J,; 


. T HSWT WIMl. -r • , ' -■ 

might have been |h6 miagei' 

■rriwiv utihich. and are see” . 


‘they vanish, — . 

glimpses; or are lost anti.^f^, 
is the treason of sentimerij w ' 
that we can be 8pae?tner 



metaphors weren’t too 
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The first two volumes of Peter K. 
Christoffs monumental history of the 
Slavophiles dealt with Khomiakov 
(1804- 60) iand Kireevsky (1806-56), 
the founding fathers. The rather 
younger Konstantin Sergeevich 
Aksakov (1817-60) was the eldest son 
of Sergei Aksakov, familiar to English 
readers as the author of the enchanting 
Family Chronicle. Konstantin spent 
the whole of his short life in the 
comfort of his united and affectionate 
family, almost entirely in Moscow and 
in the neighbouring family estate. 
Eccentric and essentially childlike, he 
remained so closely dependent on his 
father that he barely survived the 
sorrow over his death in 1859. He had 
no intimate male friends, and no 
woman's name figures in his 
uneventful life. He was, however, 
intellectually the most intemperate of 
the Slavophiles, carrying to such 
extremes his veneration for a 
Muscovite Russia largely of his own 
imagination, and of what he believed 
were the peculiar virtues of the 
common people of Russia, that his 
friends at times despaired of his mental 
balance. But Professor Christoff shows 
(as did Dr Walicki before him) that 
Kaiutaorin Aksakov revealed some 
insights which his more sober-minded 
fellow worshippers of pre-Petrine 
Russia lacked. 

Like most of hlg intellectual 
contemporaries, he came under the 
tpeU of Hegel and df the Western 
f piilosophical influence of the 
' legendary Stankevlch circle. But this 
u dm not last much beyond h?s time in the 
Unlveralty of Moscow, and in the 1840s 
* drew closer to Khomiakov and 
E. Kbeevsky. This was the period when 
i potemiGs between the "Slavophiles” 
and the "Westerners” were gathering 
force, and in Russia conditions for a 
Westerner to change ideas usually 
i I* 8111 breaking wilh Hegelian friends. 

Heizen, who at that time was a 
t rin ser, has left a memorable 
«*cription of his emotional parting 
uom Konstantin Aksakov. There were 
j rew Jp 1* S. Turgenev who could 
“mblne- dislike of Slavophile ideas 
, win affectionate friendship for their 
proponents such as Kireevsky or the 
; top sons of Sergei Aksakov, 
Constantin and the younger Ivan. 

Although "Slavophile” and 
i Jforaer’ 1 were originally 
; Pf.jp, ra ^ ve , nick-names, a real 
; Intellectual gulf divided the two camps. 

| ‘Jtt blowing summary of the main 
wffi re L bB ^ een them i* based on 
•Thim s Slavophile Controversy. 

' tiEi- 0 PP<>sed the Western 

Wt his autonomy in favour of the 
2H ™ tIn B it.; urging 
(a, with . foe community 
convaSPi . against the more 
S venl '^ai view pf freedom. Then, 

• SbA 0 !? 1168 r *i ected Ite 
elemeJ? U 7 °^ re4son and fo e human 

EgLri faV0 - ur of “Chrwtiau 

Sre U ^ L ^ hich the y identified 
Churai and the 

progress meant 


the whole structure of the Westerners* 
thought implied the acceptance of 
bourgeois capitalist development as a 
progressive factor of society. 

Christoff concludes that the 
Slavophiles "were more astute in 
seeing the unlikelihood of successfully 
transplanting the Western type of 
individual Freedom and unbridled, 
mid-nineteenth-century, laissez faire 
economic enterprise on the centuries- 
old Russian communal soil". That is 
one way of putting it. The Slavophiles 
could hardly have been more wrong in 
their idealization of "the people" 
[narod) which most level-headed 
critics who knew the Russian peasants 
derided. But the Slavophiles were 
much nearer the truth than the 
Marxists in their contention that the 
village commune was alive and 
kicking: the anarchy of 1917 showed 
how strong the communal organization 
was in peasant tradition - far stronger 
than the various committees which the 
hapless Provisional Government tried 
to graft on to peasant life. Indeed, the 
commune survived for a further ten 
years, and was destroyed only by 
Stalin’s system of state control of 
farming masquerading as a communal 
system. In many ways, the whole 
process of emancipation from serfdom, 
inaugurated in 1861, may be viewed 
as a struggle between patriarchal 
traditionalism and modernizing 
Westernism, with the former 
defending essentially Slavophile 
values. Hie attempt by Stolypin, the 
last Prime Minister of stature of the 
Russian Empire, to turn Russia into a 
Rechtsstaat was cut short by the First 
World War and, according to research 
carried out by D. J. Male, the modest 
progress which it had achieved by the 
time hostilities started in breaking up 


the commune was completely reversed ' 
by the peasants in 1917 and in the 
succeeding eight years. It can be 
argued that it was the failure of the 
Stolypin reforms which enabled Stalin 
to restore the essential features of 
serfdom. 

The moderate revolution of 
February 1917 unleashed a wave of 
peasant anarchy, on the land and In the 
ranks of the army, where the only 
thought was for "personal gain ana 
safety - land and peace at any price - 
"the onslaught of the inner barbarian", ' 
in Semen Frank’s words. Berdiaev, 
writing in 1918, was even more savage 
in his condemnation of the Russian 
peasants and the idealization of them 
by the Slavophiles, pointing out (with 
justice. If one recalls the huge numbers 
of enlightened and talented men and 
women who emerged from the Russian 
villages) that “the oest people from the 
narod . . . strove for light, knowledge, 
culture, for a way out of the people's 
darkness. They never idealized the 
narod and did not worship it." The 
victory of the Bolsheviks in 1917 was 
largely due to their skill in exploiting 
peasant anarchy in order to secure 
power for themselves. 

Konstantin Akshkov's veneration 
for the narod probably exceeded that 
of any other Slavophile. It formed, in a 
number of ways, the central pivot of his 
whole outlook, and gave a distinctive 
character to his contribution to 
Slavophile thought. The narod , he 
believed, bad preserved “national 
principles” in face of the onslaught 
caused by the introduction of “alien 
principles" by Peter the Great. He 
contrasted in this respect “the people” 
with “the public", which imports its 
thoughts and feelings, wears foreign 
dress, and despises the people. But the 


people is eternal - the public is a 
passing phenomenon. The essay in 
which these views were expounded, 1 
incidentally, caused considerable 
alarm in government circles, which 
were always suspicious of the 
Slavophiles. (It is intriguing to note 
similar persecution of contemporary 
•Slavophiles by the Soviet authorities 
today. ) The reason why the narod was, 
in Aksakov's view, so blessed with 
virtues was because of its Orthodox 
faith, and of that model of orthodox 
society, the village commune, the mlr. 
Life in the commune represented the 
supreme Orthodox principle of ' 
sobornost', in which tne individual 
merged in harmony with his society, his 
voice achieving true (not false, 
Western) individuality as a member of 
a “chorus". Aksakov's main 
contribution to the debate on 
emancipation (he died before the serfs 
were freed) was to advocate the 
survival and bolstering of the 
commune. j 

His views on the commune, and I 
generally on the superiority of the 
people, were closely related to his 
distinctive opinions on government 
and politics. In this respect ne followed 
other Slavophiles in regarding Peter 
the Great’s . reforms as having 
interposed a barrier of bureaucracy 
between Tsar and people. But he held 
original views on the relations between 


people is sovereign, if the people is the 


harmful to the people. They rep 
“external freedom'’ which endi 


- angers 

the “freedom of the inner spirit”. The 
attempt to exercise political power has 
the effect that the highest aim 
disappears - “Inner truth, inner 
freedom, the spiritual art of life. If the 


government, then there is no people.” 
The Tsar took upon himself the burden 
of governing: this act of self-sacrifice 
safeguarded! he true, inner freedom of 
the people, whose only real right was to 
express their needs and opinions freely 
totheTsar. In 1855, he embodied these 
ideas in a Memorial which lie 
submitted to the new Emperor, 
Alexander II: in spile of its 
eccentricity, it was a remarkable and 
original document, which attempted to 
move the Emperor along the road of 
.liberal reform in the direction of 
freedom of speech and honest 
administration, while safeguarding 
absolute monarchy. He argued that the 
nature of the Russian people precluded 
any danger of revolution. The 
Memorial ends: “To the government 
the right to act, and consequently 
legislative authority. To the people the 
right to hold opinions, and 
consequently freedom of speech.” 

Professor Christoffs excellent, if 
somewhat poorly organized, study 
hardly deals with the question of 
Konstantin Aksakov’s influence - 
there is room for a systematic 
investigation of the vitality of 
Slavophile ideas in Russian thought 
down to the present day. But the 
author sees “the seeds of Pan-slavism” 
in Konstantin’s patriotic reaction to the 
Crimean War. 1 doubt tills, if only for 
the reason that chauvinistic responses 
to the Crimean War have emanated 
from persons who could not possibly be 
regarded as Slavophile - Turgenev, for 
example. Pan-slavism, with its hard- 
. headed, assertive Russian nationalism, 
antisemitism and expansionism, has 
nothing to do with the gentle, 
somewhat naive, sentimental and 
unrealistic Konstantin Aksakov. 


Ideology in the kitchen 


Alan Davidson 

. • 

Lesley Chamberlain 
The Food and Cooking of Russia 
330pp. Allen Lone. £9.95. 

0 7139 1468 8 

There has been a modest plenitude of 
Russian cookery books written by 
emigres, which recall pre- 
revbtutionary Russian cookery in 
upper-class households and which 
ohen echo the recipes of Elena 
Molokhovets, whose Gift to Young 
Housewives (St Petersburg, 1861-80, 
still not fully translated into English) is 
the classic work. There are also Soviet 
cookery books, a number of which are 
available in English; most of them 
composed in the tradition of A Book of 
Tasty and Healthy Foods (a Stalinist 
work of the 1930s, still popular, 
although much amended in its later 
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a glimpse of the relationship between 
pre-revolutionaiy and Soviet cooking 
and of the vitality and persistence ot 
certain culinary traditions. 

Lesley Chamberlain's book spans 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ' 
and provides the general survey which 
has been lacking. Since one of her alms'* 1 
is to provide interesting arid good 
recipes, she has given more space to 
older material than to contemporary 
sources (the bibliography rites only 
one of the many Sbviet recipe books 
which have appeared since the Second 
World War). But enough is said to give 
an idea or the changes which have 
occurred and to show that they amount 
to a limited evolution rather than to a ., 
revolution. Her collection df recipeS, 
the: majority pf whlcfv afo.set in weir 
historical and social contexts, is all tne . 
better because it reflects ner own 
experience of living in Moscow and > 
travelling in the .Soviet Union for a . 
year, with one foot in the markets (not ■ 
just the privileged shops for fpreigners) 
and the. other in the Ledin Library. - 

The author, who -is a ; graduate -in ■ • 
Russian '-.studies, !■: ,? -I 

paper bn ^Ideology tod tho 1 Growth 
of a Russian Schoolof Cooking to foe:; 
Oxford Symposium pa National and 
Regional Style? •: of-; Cookery, 198L 
fhtt, Mich i* modestly omitted from.; 
thebibUography of the preseqt work, , 








'■ were warrii to the touch . It was a 
. terrible disappointment then to 
break one open nnd 'find inside 
nothing but unseasoned rice awash 
in starch. Literally the tradition of 
grand cooking for travellers had 
gone hollow, 

t ’ • . 

The term “Russian” is. notoriously 
'elastic. Here the focus is on Russia 
propei' but many recipes from other 
Republics of the Soviet Union are 
included, on the basis that these have 
now become part of the Russian 
repertoire. Some indeed have, and the 
author's contention that Georgia lias - 
unsurped the culinary Influence .which 
France used to exert is an interesting 
one; but she may have over-estimated 
the extent to which the ordinary 
Mosoow housewife has adopted dishes 
from, for - instance, Uzbekistan. 
Obtaining the ingredients can be. a 
formidable problem, and the Russians 
are .highly conservative, as their . 
stubborn refusal to' welcome “Ocean 
Paste” (an , excellent product made . 
Tram' Antarctic krill) on the otherwise . 

' rather bare shelves of (hejr fish-shops, 
demonstrates, . ; . 

: ; TbC; redoes / foimsejves are , well 
i' pfrfteiftdd, usuifty ’yrith bdth Russian 
, and English titles, but sometimes with ' 
unhappy hybrid names such as “Fish 
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unhappy tiyprtd names such as "risn 
kchucfr. There are so mqny good 
recipes that the choice of examples is 
difficult, Let mecite the one for, rcAcftZ; 


{ A country, mushtoom- seller, reproduced from this book reviewed here. 
demoristated 1 her ’ disposltiqn .' td. mushrooms iS Vividly described ' with 
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influences . which’ 1 have : affected Observations' 'Of a Mushroom Hunter*: 
RU^lan cookery arid Russian altitudes (Collected Worksv I860) ~ Illustrated 
to food arid cookery. Tjiis materia) is here by a charming eighteenth-century; 
reflected In many pdrts bf her;book| print of a country: mu«hrooni ; splier. < 
woven together With picasiiig Iiforary Among others, .Tolstoy hnd'Oogql are 
quotations tod allusioriiC it turn? what aptly! cited, . . v 
\vbuld have ■ anywray 1 - jteen a' gopd. : Bu t ^ anJ be T lBin deseives to be 


the classic Ruslan soup; that;. for. 

. symiklfCurd cheese fritters which wore - 
-. Chamberiaih’s favourite breakfast- ln; v . 
Russia; ;'! the. ■> admirably : dear , 
instructions for. cnakJng W/ni; arid also '* 
. Gurteyskeya hasty i; a^nne pudding said . ; 
tovh'dve. Been invented by ^ the thep- . 
^uasfari Finance Minister. , 
i pommembrale fils' country’s 'victory, ’i 
river NapolcOh iq,jpl2. It. would seep), - 


,that this Is ah example of something ; 
wWcn'cop3tfhartliy;heppfih nowadays. »■ 

; : Ypt /afew'pagis forther we leani thatlt 
-was Mikoyan, (lie: areh-sdrvivor among- 
Soriet: mmlstenr ? vvvho ?et up tha flreT- ’ , 
^viet iCe-creatn : factory in foe 1920s , 

: arid who can.i clai'm credit fob the 
excellence of ihat product. For all the ,, 
.differences, tite. present ; echoes the. 
tffl.st. ->io|eover wkoyan?s ice-cream ■ 
■; Qh. ; Wbfle QUriqV’s puddito, sb ■ 

Russians tell ' mb, has lorig too fallen 
: into objlvion. T . ’ - . • . 
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Applied sciences, 
art, history, 
geography. 

Literature and 
social sciences, law 
and medicine. 

Books and 
publications from 1 
India cover them all. 

India today, is the 
third largest producer 
of English books in the 
world. 


Every year, over 
1 9,000 authentic titles 
roll out of our presses. 
In Indian languages 
and in English. 

Well edited, low- 
priced texts for 
students, fun books 
for children and food 
for thought for 
scholars. 

Catering to varied 
tastes spread over the 
USA, UK, UAE, 
Singapore, Malaysia, 
Bangladesh, Nigeria, 
Kenya, South Yemen, 
Kuwait. 



And more. 

And who can 
bring it all to you but 
Capexil? 

People who know 
what’s the latest and 
the best in the world of 
publications — and 
where to get them in 
India. 

All you do is drop 
us a line. 

And well help 
clear your passage for 
you. 

Capexil brings 
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Great Truths of Creation 


David Bindman 

Iain Bain (Editor) 

The Watercolours and Drawings of 
Thomas Bewick and his Workshop 
Apprentices 

Two volumes, 233 and 230 pp. 
Cordon Fraser Gallery. £125 the set. 
0 86092 057 7 

Thomas Bewick is a classic victim of 
the effects of over-familiarity. We see 
his designs everywhere - on biscuit 
tins. National Trust mugs, newspaper 
articles on nature conservation - with 
the result that he has been 
retrospectively neutralized into a 
genteel proto-ecoloejsi when he was 
nothing of the kind. The ubiquity of his 


wit. In some cases, .is this book reveals, 
the transition from the drawing to the 
final wood engraving can result in a 
complete transformation. In 
“Winnowing Corn in a Farmyard" a 
banal farmyard scene is given an added 
dimension by the addition of dead 
birds pinned to the wall of the barn; the 
farmyard is now filled with a seemingly 
infinite . number of creatures, and 
fieldfares fly above in formation. The 
design of “A Roadman breaking 
Stones", the watercolour of which was 
made by Johnson, is vividly 
transformed by bringing forward the 


perfected; this made it possioie for his 
designs to be printed virtually without 
limit Many or his blocks have still not 
worn out alter nearly 200 years of use. 
His watercolours and drawings, on the 
other hand, are little known, but on the 
evidence of these magnificently 
produced volumes there is a cose to be 
made for considering them in their own 
right. Bewick’s colour, and especially 
that of his assistant, Robert Johnson, 
who died in 1796 at the age of twenty- 
six, can be exquisite and suggest 
nuances of feeling lost in the more 
rugged medium of wood-engraving. 
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Even so fliey can never displace the 
wood-engravings and for all their 
charms are rarely as rich in content as 
their final realizations in the History of 
Quadrupeds and British Birds. 

In his excellent introduction Iain 
Bain gives due weight to the foie of 
Bewick’s workshop and we can now 
begin to see more clearly the artistic 
personalities of Johnson, Luke 
■ CLennell; Ills son Robert Bewick, and 
others who went from Newcastle to 
take the new method to an eager 
metropolis. Bewick never .escaped 
front -the kind of provincial workshop 
: wiiCtu lQQk, on aft sorts .of engraving 
work, and as head of his owii shop 
he f“**2 £ av ? bis name to wort 
produced by his talented apprentices. 
He was almost always responsible for 
the preliminary drawings of the birds 
or animals, ana probnbly conceived all 
but a few of tfie tailpieces, but .the 
watercolour or final wood engraving 
^ qu d Js l l by , anybod y in the shop. It can 
be difficult to tell whether a 
-watercolour Is by Bewick or by an 
apprentice, but the wood engravings 
be finished himself reveal . more 
-obviously his distinctive sensibility and ’ 


1 clump of trees from the background 
r and hanging a bottle, presumably the 
1 reward lor nard labour, from a branch 
1 above the workman, 
s [ 

s The effect of such additions, 
5 however imperceptible, is to give a 
moral dimension to Bewick 's art which 
is beyond the reach of his apprentices; 
it becomes, especially in the tailpieces, 
the passionate expression of an 
uncompromising view of the world. 
Though brought up in the Church of 
England, Bewick’s temperament was 
essentially radical and nonconformist. 
There iso strong didactic element in his 
books on animals and birds: the world 
of Aesop's fables is never far away. He 
excuses his evident delight in depicting 
nature because of its efficacy in 
drawing "the attention of youth to the 
Great Truths of Creation”. He 
interspersed his attempts to “try to put 
life.into dead skins" with what he called 

E unningly “rafe-pieces of gaiety and 
umour ,r which also tend “to illustrate 
some truth, or point some morar. 

These tailpieces are perhaps his 

g reatest artistic achievement; at their 
est they are incomparable in their 
subtlety of observation nnd technique. 
The social reality of the landscape in 
the years around L800 is never more 
convincingly and unsentihientnlly 
rendered titan by Bewick, yet , 
observation is never an end in itself. 
Though nostalgia for his childhood is a 
constant note in his art and writings, he 
is quite without the selective vision of i 

the el^t«nth*eentUTy Pastoral which 

makes the ragged poor 'appear as 
happy as they a re virtuous. Nor on the ; 
other hand does he regret. like George I 
Crabbe, a lost rustic Eden and recall Jn I 
the fare of rural misery, “the swains, t 
who daily labour done, / With rural < 
Barnes play’d down the setting sUn: / i 
Who struck with matchless foWthe I 
bounding ball, /Or made ■ the * 
■pond rous quoit obliquely fall”. ■ - i 


Che [Tyburn, twelve miles (o the west 
on the south bank of the Tyne, where 
he was bom in 1753. His father 
managed a colliery, and smoking 
chimneys often appear in the distance 
of Bewick's wood engravings as does 
the steeple of St Nicholas's Cathedral. 
Yet more central to his vision are the 
chanced-upon emblems of mortality: 
the gibbet and the tombstone. Like a 
churchyard poet Bewick often invites 
melancholy reflection on the shortness 
of life, but there is also a mordant 
Northumbrian edge in such images as 
the tombstone by moonlight, inscribed 
“Good Times & Bad Times & all Times 
get over”. Even tombstones are 
subject to mortal decay: in .one 


tailpiece they lie broken and forgotten 
on the shore, cut off by the sea from a 
decaying church. Most of the 


tailpieces, however, point humorously 
at human folly, showing for instance a 
man crossing the river on an 
overhanging branch which surely can- 
not bear his weight. In “Saving the 
Toll" a cowman fords the river with his 
cow instead of paying the toll to cross 
the bridge; as a result he loses his hat 
which is worth more than the toll. 

Whether consciously or not, Bewick 
seems intent on undermining the 
townsman’s vision of the countryside 
as a refuge from reality. Beggar*,' 


thieves and wounded soldiers populate 
his countryside, and he has a sharp eye 
for social distinctions, as in the richly 
incongruous scene of a gentleman 
hunter asking the way of a sullen 
vagrant. Little boys taunt and torture 
animals, and this does rouse his 
indignation, but he tells us plainly in 
British Birds which birds arc 
particularly good to eat, often 
signifying this by placing a fortunate 
hunter in the background. Rustic 
lovers never make an appearance, nnd 
his autobiography is full of discuvsions 
on the evils of illicit sex and the horror 
of venereal disease. He claimed thnt 
one of the reasons he disliked London 
was “seeing such a number of fine 
looking women engaged in the 
wretched business of Street Walking". 

If sex has no place in Bewick's world 
he had no inhibitions about excretoty 
functions; in fact he appears to revel in 
them: b man pees against his shadow by 
moonlight, a little boy helps his toy 
boat along by aiming into the water 
behind it, and the contents of a vat 
being carried by two men to the dye 
house are alluded to by two men 
relievjng themselves against a pub 
wall. These, however, are inoffensive 
compared to the notorious “Pigsty 
Netty" which Bewick eventually felt 
bound to alter, but even in its 


expurgated state it MiI . 
complaint from his d a JZ S 

shows aman, his 

defecating into a pios tv 

shows alllhestag^&lH 

ajSSHBafe 

might have been as w|], 1 

some mark of disapprobi^ 
representations of indcS^J 
those on craelty— whereTSLS 
seen on the back ground" 
mennt it to be read as 
human degradation, wiih^S* 
retreating in disgust at man^Ei^ 

Bewick’s unsentimental Ahi 
easily vitiated by insensitfretnZ, 

and we can be grateful K 
presentation of his designs 
volumes does complete fetok 
qualities. The reproduction! a 
excellent; the colour bears cocras, 
with the original and care hub 
taken to match the colour of them 
on which they are drawn. The bwE 
spacious and clear and though big 
of Information it is also uw 
pleasant to handle. I shall trcasoii 
copy. ^ 


Total interaction 


Terry Eagleton 

Arnold Hauser 

The Sociology of Art 
Translated by Kenneth J. Northcott 
776jjjL Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

0 7100 9231 8 


Bewick’s world is defined by the few 
miles between Newcastle, where he 
had his workshop, and the farm at 


Dialectical thought, like sincerity, is a 
- ..SH? non which means little in 
itself. That things should be grasped In 
their living development and active' 
interrelations, that events should not 
be abstracted from the complex 
totalities of which they are part: such 
doctrines are at once an essential 
corrective to empiricist myopia and by 
now, in a certain German tradition of 
thought, the merest commonplaces. 
Throughout the first four hundred or 
80 .W 8 . mighty tome, first 


and content, subject and object, 
history and structure. Nature and 
culture, past and present. A well-nigh 
pathological drive to comprehen- 
siveness powers tills relentless 
enterprise: unable either to sift or 
suggest, the work threatens to sink 
beneath its own encyclopedic erudition 
despite the fact that the translator has 
chantably shortened its sentences for 
English consumption. 

“The Individual and society are 
hlstoricaHy and systematically 

indivisible”; "Art and society are in a- 
state of continuous- 1 mutual 
dependence"; “subject and object can 
only be conceived and defined in 
conjunction with one another": such 
propositions, as true and important ns 
they are emptily formnl, arc 
interspersed with sweeping historical 

S es of authentically Hauserian 
nco. But whereas in Hauser’s 


tends to approach art “geneticaHj'.i 
terms of its moment of productioii,ia 


so foregoes that attention to I 
historical reception of artefacts nil 
the problem of aesthetic valuemigbl 


A final flowering 


published in Germany in 1974, Arnold 
Hauser takes an extraordinarily long 
fff }°. ... Ur 8° dialectical 

■ mdissociabillty of art and society, form 


Enriqiieta Harris. 

Edward J. Sullivan end Nina • 
; A. Mallory 

> Spain 1650-1700 from 
. North American Collections . ■ 

; ; ^ Wustraiion*. 

O^ndford; Princeton University ■ 

; Press. £23. ' . 1 

. . ,. 0 691 03992 5 

. recent v exhibition ' 
‘ this Is .not a book, to be ; 


one roof such a range of examples of- 
both schools. The forty-*seVen 
paintings from public and private -. 
collections in (he United States -find ; 
Canada appear mostly to have come 
there in recent years; but their 
provenance : is not always ’ well 
documented.. presumably for Jack of 
Information. , Among the dozen 
illustrations of desiderata, paintings i 
P^mably not availalbe for (he 
exhibition, is Murillols early “Self- 
Portrait", now in an' unnamed private 1 
collect on and last recorded in London 
in 1904, 


^venteenth-tentury Spanish painting. V 

- Art . Museuth, .fend tihe ' 

•:i Ipfllluta' .ofvFine Arts, Dettori,: 
* . ■ HLWAi Important ; bpt;: Httlfej 


■ ' V' « fc . . “ BUM UU |UUI TO* 

^ ibelebrdie . the third ' refit dn-—' 

.,j Murillo's death. In the caulogti 
review. Murillo is also 


•The catalogue entries a n<J . the frill- 

to an earlier age anej are not lhcluded. ' 
ij? 1 ^re-. Are: - "some . examples * of- 
fell?! and /genre, but 

r£fiSA * preponderancc- of 

rtum. both. Revile 
' ’ them one work hyV 


for the signature It would be hard to 
beljevb that this Is by the former slave 
and assistant of Velizquez. There are 
some disputed or. disputable 
attributions. The "Portrait P of a 
Cavalier (Ottawa),, for instance, is 
here acceptedas by Murillo, although 

L jfk t k? Ug ^ t by -P ie P Angulo to be 
probably by Qaudio Coello. An 
Impressive "ArniUndatlorTYWilliams- 
town). formerly: attrihufod to Valdes 
as anonymous 
and tentatively attributed to Jos* 
Moreno, a little-known painter, of 

SSrSSri Zl Madrid > wao Is here 
represented bv-n t ,l. 


, .nmiuiu UtolWCVII (UC 

two are here injuriously inverted: The 
Sociology of Art is offered as a 
philosophical summa of the thirty 
years labour which gave birth to Its 
author’s epochal volumes of art 
history, raiding that oeuvre to furnish 
fascinating illustrations of Hegelian- 
Marxist commonplaces. 

ihI h ®L hy ft. n - betwecn ‘‘Weflellan" 

iM a 7f ist a good deaf more 
troubling than the authoritative tones 
oi tn» global philosophizing would 
have usbeHeve The theorefical model 
with which Hauser works, here as 
elsewhere, is familiarly Hegelian- 
Marxist; ■ social classes, born of 

f^rkM IC ^Sgle and seen as 
relatively coheSve , entitles, are 

h!f mno S dyna T c a 8® nt ?» generating 
eou L forr ? s of “nsdousness 
which in turn give nse to forms of art. It 
crucially dependent on the 


glntjqgs : 6x4(npllfV i th* ;sim 


ii , oi wiaanq 

0f lbo sufcject .iof the 

1 b “v h»vo -rn\ 


contributed Cnited. in i"T 
histori«'of DiinE) a „ ,ul ■* cl ' olar l 
of 


or mediation to be “fictional" and 
urgues instead for the sigrSficance of 

^ ‘Teaps' 1 from one level 
. to another. How .for his method can 
accommodate such mysterious leaDs 

Any 


r most resourcefully tackled. Hskii 
: admittedly aware of “rcarfa 
i theory”, and generally tnllrosa 
i about it; but the neavily genetic btft 
his own theory prevents him to 
_ seeing that there might here bei 
: escape route of kinds from his n 
. dogmatic dualism. 

There is a third sense in 
Hauser’s theoretical model ihrcd 
to come to grief on its own preml 
For though In practice he tenqitort 
with n Marxist notion of dialecdcuW 
assumes the primacy of ecow* 
conditions in the shaping of acoka, 
lie docs not, theoretically sped* 
credit such primacy at all. Forswij 
his readers, naturally, this »l k 
evidence of his good sense; it h iita 
unfortunhtcly, testimony lo the 
circular nature of his theory of cyM 
which boils down to assert!^ 
everything interacts with evnjwl 
else. Constrained to choose taw* 
Marx and Hegel, between a 
unconscionable materialise!- u»| 
emptily circular dialectic, Hiuter# 
ultimately for the latter. II h J*® 
reason that the first four hundred s 

of his book produce sentences vo* 
are unexceptionable 
proportion to their unintcresbnp® 
Tlie final sections of the stndyrt 
devoted to updating Hausertp^ 
explorations in art histprt j 
encompass the contemporaty.^gJJ 
the mass media and the iwwj 
avant-garde. There ate eWr* 
remarks about the 
incongruous an ocremnre 
on Roger McGough. How^W^ 
Lukfics in his gloomy 
culture and the “existentialist 

of modern art is,. 

Hauser’s problems:^ . He 
gratifyingly, Lukics’s . ,en ^L;. 
dismiss revolving stag« w 

but apart from a percepdwP*gW jj 
film (ne worked for the film 
one point) has little to aw .FT; 
lamentations fbr high 
later Fhmkfiirt School.'. 

The final pages of .the 
sense of political resignent^ Jllq 
may in foci provide a 
theoretical contortions. Haow 
heavily in his Preft« 
effectively abandoned 
iMiiasmykiitdofpolitWff* 


araisnu as a phpowphy^|W* r 
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Peter H« Irons 
H ie New Deal Lawyers 
351pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £14.60. 

0 6 91 (Mffl8 3 

Archibald Cox 

freedom of Expression 

89pp. Harvard University Press. 

£490 (paperback, £2.10). 

0 674 31912 5 . 

Sooner or later we shall adopt a Bill of 
Rights in Britain and give the judges 
the awesome job of Interpreting it. So 
the history and practice of judicial 
enforcement of rights in the United 
States is or ought to be an object of 
intense interest to British political 
scientists. 

There is, on the face of it, a great gulf 
of time and sentiment between the 
Supreme Court of Chief Justice 
Hughes and that of Chief Justice 
Warren E, Burger. The handling of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal legislation in the 
1930s fixed for many British observers 
an image both of the Court and of 
judicial review as a political institution. 
To allow judges to invalidate the work 
of popularly elected Governments was 
undemocratic and reactionary. Nine 
old men, it seemed, had shaped the 
constitution to fit their inarticulate 


Shaping the constitution 
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had any). But in the post-war years 
Supreme Court judges of various 
political origins and degrees of 
elderliness nave earned better 
testimonials. They have expanded the 
dvil rights of minorities, improved the 
itatus of women, protected the 
privileges of criminal defendants, 
rejected prohibitions on abortion and 
contraception, defended the separa- 
tion of powers against overweening 
Presidents, and established the most 
uwral regime of free speech and 1 
political action of alt the Western 
emocracies. 

These two contrasting worlds of 
constitutional jurisprudence can be 
55 S! ^ by side in Peter Irons’s study 
of the New Deal litigation of the 1930s 
«ia Archibald Cox’s survey of the 
Court s decisions in the 1970s on issues 
involving the First Amendment 
guaranteeof free expression. Aa to the 
_ to orientation from the did 
world to the new there are well-known 
scientific explanations. The 
Supreme Court follows the election 
Jrturns. A switch in time saved the nine 
justlres from the consequences of their 
.to Herbert Spenceris 
“Joal Statics. A constitutional 
revolution m 1939 transformed the 
J} B i attitude to judicial review; and 
won. And yet to read these two books 
tether fa to be reminded of the 
fttohw and similarities rather than 
^ differences between the judicial 
wntioversies of the 1930s and those of 
™ post-war period, • 

Jf^Pretides a detailed step-by- 


Fourteenth Amendments? Second, 
could Congress, consistently with the 
separation of powers, delegate to 
executive officers an undefined power 
to draft rules and codes having 
legislative effect? Third, could the 
power of Congress to regulate 
commerce between the states be 
invoked to control industrial and 
agricultural processes inside the 
various states? 

The last was perhaps the most 
recalcitrant issue. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, for 
example, wanted to license milk 
production. The AAA lawyers argued 
that unstabilized milk markets affected 
the price of butter. Butter in tum 
moved extensively in inter-state 
commerce. Therefore the federal 
government had power by licensing to 
control abuses and remove conditions 
that adversely affected inter-state 
commerce in butter. At first a majority 
of the Court rejected such arguments, 
and the whole structure of the New 
Deal seemed threatened. In the end, 
after the West Coast Hotel and Jones 
and Laitghlin Steel Company cases, 
both the due process and commerce 
clause barriers to regulation crumbled. 
But despite popular mythology it was 
not bv a dialectical or revolutionary 
leap into a new constitutional era. 
Possibly the .Zeitgeist got into Mr 
Justice Roberts, but the Court had 
frequently been divided and by 1937 
the majority had been persuaded to 
fashion an interpretation of the 
commerce clause that upheld the 
National Labour Relations Act by 
conceding to Congress a right to 
control industrial relations and 
regulate strikes on the supposition that 
they might Impede the free flow of 
commerce between the States. 

In so doing the Hughes Court forged 
a weapon which helped thirty years 
later to suBtaln important sections of 
the Federal Civil Rights legislation of 
1964. Congress, able to act under 
the commerce clause to attack racially 
Separated facilities inside a state that 
might Impede inter-state travel or that 
was involved with the flow of goods 
across state lines. Moreover in the 
Carolene Products case the Hughes 
court had suggested the possibility that 


Geoffrey Marshall 

cases involving the restriction of 
electoral and First Amendment 
freedoms might require a different 
approach from those that involved the 
restriction of entrepreneurial and 
economic liberties. So the Court 
described by Professor Cox can be seen 
to have followed in some degree 
signposts erected by its predecessor. 
Nothing in judicial argument is ever 
entirely new. 

The protection of freedom of speech 
and expression on which Cox's short 
study concentrates raises a number of 
questions. What is “Speech”? Are 
some forms of non-speech conduct 
protected if they communicate beliefs 
or ideas? Under what circumstances 
can the interests of the community in 
protecting morality, and securing 
privacy or public order, justify 
restricting what can be said, printed, 
published or broadcast? In the 1960s 
the Warren Court extended the 
boundaries of free expression in a 
number of directions. It established 
the right of American citizens to 
defame politicians, to enjoy 
pornography, to cany sexually explicit 
epithets on their doming, to abuse the 
flag, and (if the mood should take 
them) to make obscene threats to 
police officers. In the 1970s freedom 
went on broadening down from 
precedent to precedent. 

In _ one or two areas the judges 
appointed by Richard Nixon have 
moved more cautiously. In F.C.C. v. 
Pacifica Foundation they foiled to 
extend constitutional protection to a 
twelve-minute broadcast recital 
entitled “Filthy Words". In Young v. 
American Mini Theatres they upheld a 
local ordinance regulating the siting of 
adult theatres and book stores (Mr 
Justice Stevens asserting that “Few of 
us would march our sons and daughters 
off to war to preserve the citizen's right 
to see Specified Sexual Activities 
exhibited in the theatres of our 
choice.") In . defamation suits the 
Warren Court's extension* .'of ftie 
public officer doctrine seems to have 
been halted. In Snepp v. U,S. an ex- 
CIA agent was restrained from 
publishing an account of the agency's 
activities In breach of his contract of 
employment. 


On the other hand the Burger Court 
has discovered some new categories of 
speech and communication eligible for 
protection. Political campaign 
expenditure by individuals, groups and 
corporations has been immunized from 
regulation imposed by Federal 
Election Campaign contribution 
legislation of 1974. In addition a new 
category of communication has been 
uncovered, namely “commercial 
speech’’. Commercial speech (better 
known perhaps as advertising) raises 
complex philosophical issues. It 
comprises a mixture of communicative 
propositions. Some indicate a 
willingness to engage in commercial 
transactions. Others describe the 
alleged properties of objects or 
persons. In matters of politics, 
morality and religion liberate from 
John Stuart Mill onwards have 
supposed it wrong to suppress 
assertions on the ground of alleged 
falsity or pcrniciousncss of content, 
holding truth to be irrelevant or at least 
many-sided, and best established by 
the higgling of a free market in ideas. 
In relation to economic or 
entrepreneurial speech however, 
radicals tend to become regulators and 
diriglstes. The Supreme Court has 
nevertheless concluded that the right 
of various professional groups such as 
lawyers, pharmacists and dentists to 
advertise (ie, to communicate ideas 
and opinions about the nature and 
availability of their services) is a part or 
segment of the right to free speech. 

Other segments or implications of 
the free speech doctrine have been 
discovered, some of them more loosely 
related to it, perhaps by the notion that 
they may be preconditions of, or 
encouragements to the free exchange 
of ideas. Among these are the right of 
access to information heltf by 
government, the right to privacy or 
immunity from intrusion and the 
privilege of journalists to obstruct the 
course of justipe in the interest . of 
, keeping upon tha.stippiyiof Informan ts.. 

What seems to 1 be mfcsirig from the 
judicial development of these various 
rights and Immunities is a satisfying 
body of theory that relates one lo 
another and explains the limits of their 


application. In some of the cases there 
is a suggestion that forms of expression 
can be divided into pure or first-class 
speech and less pure second-class 
speech. The latter may enjoy less 
protection and its content be regulated 
if regulation is directly related to some 
substantial governmental interest and 
is not more extensive than is required 
to secure that interest. Purer pnd 
higher class speech, it is implied, 
deserves a higher degree of pro- 
tection. The allocation of the nwny 
und varied forms of expressive con- 
duct to these categories however is a 
central poser which the last ten years 
of First Amendment cases have not 
done much to resolve. 

About the work of the present-day 
Court Cox is not very complimentary, 
seeing It as unduly “pragmatic and 
particularistic”. There nave been, he 
suggests, too many individual and 
dissenting opinions and in some areas » 
too little cfTorl to support decisions by 
reference to the existing body of 
established law. One explanation 
offered for this Is "the breaking down 
of an older body of law under the 
pressures of legal positivism and legal 
realism", This seems implausible since 
both positivism and realism have been 

S pressing on American judges |nd 
urists for most of the present century 
and it seems odd to suppose that they 
have only at this date contrived to 
fragment the jurisprudence of the 
Burger Court. Cox however has 
another explanation that seems nearer 
to the bone. It is the increasingnumbcr 
and rapid turnover of law clerks writing 
draft opinions for the Justices. “A 


heroic effort would be reauired”, Cox 
says, to impart unity of philosophy and 
authorship to the law clerks* drafts.. 


This suggests two conclusions. First 
that die law clerks have served their 
masters badly (to the point - if the 
testimony of Messrs Armstrong and 
Woodward in The Brethren is to be 
believed- of clerical treason). Second, 
. that tfre present, bench must be the 
> foebfofcHfi -the history af ther , Urtited 
. . States. The task of Imposing unity on 
the penmanship of newly graduated 
pragmutlsls from the Law Schools 
would not have seemed unbearably 
heroic to Justices Hughes, Stone,: 
Braudels or Frankfurter. 
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Fruits of disobedience 
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Prodigals and Pilgrims: Tlie 
American revolution against 
parfriarchal authority, 1750-1800 ' 

328pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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The men who participated in' the 
American Revolution knew what was 


sense movement with its emphasis on 
an instinct' toward happiness, all 
combined to place a new emphasis on 
the integrity of childhood as a separate 
and crucial stage of ^development. By 
mid-century, In Professor FtiCge (man's 
words, “patriarchal family authority 
was giving way to a new parental ideal 
characterized, by a more affectionate 
and equalitarian relationship with 
children.” This shift in emphasis would 
prove decisive for colonials breaking 
away from their mother country. 
Loclce, after all, encouraged analogies 


prodigal to the Old: Nor is it surprising 
that fact would follow fiction in 
the successful aftcrnioth of the 
Revolution. Re-examining the icono- 
graphy ' of George Washington, 
Fliegelman shows how early 
republicans made Washington both 
friend and father of his country in an 
image that replaced patriarch with 
benefactor, precept with example-, and 


American Revolution knew what was between individual development and 
soon forgotten: that their experience - the art of government. The rhetoric of 
involved a great mental adventure familial discqrd, laced with Images of 
beyond the actual events of the war for ■ domestic tyranny, quickly, became the . 
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ftmbtratioq and the ' National 
Relations Board. The 
Negation strategies 
Se^tlK C ? a .? efollowed through to 
e *toh in turn 
SESSJJJ 1 ®! Supreme Court. 

J^^jpndi^ndings 0 f the due 

1 'friction clauses.' 

Price f Production, licensing, 

«>nfrac£ 

to b? iKi b 9 r were bound 
SdSal'SS^ “ a « e topts by Hie 
Congress to 

&l0O;,turfed id various 

Patois. Qdiild^e, 
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beyond the actual events of the war for ■ domestic tyranny, quickly, became the . 
independence. "The war? That was no ■ llngM franca, of the Revolution. For t 
narmf Hie Revolution.” John Adhms ThOmas Parae and QthWpatPpbteteers^i 


benefactor, precept with example-, and 
the authority ot position with the 
standard of character. When 
Washington chops down his. father's 
English cherryjree In Parson Weems’s 
fanciful tale, ne is “the heroic prodigal 
whose disobedience secures 'rather 
than alienates the father", ’ 


intimate way. Prodigals and Pilgrims 
gives fresh insight into the eighteenth- 
century origins of the connection. 

Two things remain to be said on the 
importance of this study. * First, 
scholars will find an expanded canon of 
necessary texts for approaching the 
period. Figures like Defoe, 
Richardstin, Fielding, Sterne, 


part tof foe Revolution ’! John Adkins,. TJOmas-Perae andQthe?MfllphIei<m, ; 
reminded Thomas Jefferaprt, t J & 
only aii effect and consequent of it’.. /unhaWfar paretp^ora ^Wu^ In 
Tlie Revolution was in the minds of the , chlld-pearing negated all bond$ :pf 
people . . . -before a drbp of blood was '.affection apd obligatlpri, . 

shed at Lexington." Prodigals 1 and. Anti-patriarch al ideology embraced 
Pilgrims is the first work in American the new: and suspect form of fiction as 
studies to examine the fullest Well as pedagogy,' politics and 
implications of Adams's claim. For theology. In assuming that character ‘ 
Adams was alluding tp an Underlying -developed entirely' through.- sense ! 
change in the way people thought In impressions registering ,p'n the jntod, ■ 


Sucji * brief stimipprt .can capture 
e basic jdea bPt npt thc rich ness. of 


Fliegelman has a sjft for . showing how. 
the truisms pf his field Qoh be extended 
into new avenues of analysis. For years 
now. we 'rhave been told that .’cross- 


eighteenth-century' culture. Prodigal# . Lockean Psychology , .drew. : ;no V 
and Pilgrims seeks to document r |nd. .'epistemological, distinction , between 
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explain that change. Ifs special fpetis impressions made byfictron and those. , 
brings q new ! perspective, tp- the made;, by. other experiences, 
revolutionary and early. ' national Imaginative literature emerged as one ; 
periods in American history. ; ■ ' : more educational : tobi for explaining a 
: jav Flieoelman armies that there was non^perdvc rather : 


effective 'respbriSe . .of :: Pr<rfigal#\dnd 
Pilgrims is to pass from the original 
publications of European texta lnto a 
careful sfliijy of American abridgments 

S rchapbaok * : e'$ tions. * ;• Just -.. as 
Handy we . haye been jbld jhar 
lebtual; .influences.'.:; cut'-.; aerdss 

t ' Enres.djsclpHn^sand boundary? lines v 
tit i Prodigal# and fV/gri/rW.is .dne.of 
very few works to accept the ohallenga 
yfitnip' the statemcrite. Ppliticai and 
phllbsopltic&Ureatises, rejigiotis tracts, 
dramatic; . productions, . , novels; 
JourntiS, newspap^ra, rnusic, paiDtihg, 
advertisements and.^ftodns M- fro™ 
the Continent as well us Eivglahd apd'- 
Atperjca * all edrt tribtitp. to ; ft unified. 


necessary texts for approaching the . 
period. Figures like Defoe, 
Richardson. Fielding. Sterne, 
Rousseau, Franklin, Edwards and 
Peine relate their customary 
prominence. However, exciting cases 
are also made for including such works 
as Fdnelon's Telemaclius, Marinontel-s 
• Moral Tales, Salomon Gessncr’s.7Vie 
Death of Abel Slid, in America, the ,. 
■ many accounts of the depth of Jane; . 
McCrea, William ; Dunlnp'& Andri,., : 
..■Mary.Coliyer's The. Death ofCain&nd ' 

;> Stdpnen _■ ■■ Biirfotighs's ;• 'Mrihoit#. ^ 
■' Second, Prbdl&dfs and Pilgrims Is a . 
model of restraint In its use of Freudian' 
and archetypal paradigms. With * ' 

. subject that lends itself so readily to the r 
abparatus of psychbhistory. Professor 
Fliegelman always comes to grips.first . 
andlast \yith the historical. character. of: . 
V. his data,. -The result is a bdok ihat wil( - 
. bq.-tisefur'to. many arid for ycafo to.' 
: ; COifie; ;i i-V : / " *. ' ■ . ■ 
. . 7 .,. . . • 1 ; - - 

. The 'rebeht. , ptibHratioii of* the,- 
biography: pf ; Martin Luther: King, Let - , - 
. the . Trumpet Sound, by- .Stephen’ JB, *-/ 
>Oates r fotSOpp,. Search ,n. Pres*, 1 ' 
£14,50. 0, >85^2 :,520 -8) complete>;:;a:; ! 
qirartet, bfi' llwut/ of: Americans-; 
profoundly; 1 affect by, thoraF . 

, paradox' . of .slavwy 'and racial:.- 
oppression in a land based-op the ideals , - 
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. of me! Dertaratidntof fndepehdefice M » 

‘ as. tbe atifhbr says jri his preface. The*, 
slave leader Ndt Tufher, John Brown ■■ 

. 'and l Abraham 'Lincoln were- the 
.subjects; of the earlier biographies, 
'Oa.tesjHinks that ^Klng, though strai-; 
Vglitigfn a subsequent century, was both;: 


Vmer/^ipoapect.jn-a ajld 

Ti H ' l - '■■■ ;* V. 


. gltegin a substtotiept century, was both ;- 
historicallyino'symbalically Hnkeq to , 
thes^ flgures of th^ Civil War era‘ , . l , J r 
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D, M, Armstrong 

John Foster 

The Case Tor Idealism 

£12% ^ oude<lge and Ke 8 an Paul. 
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The Case for Idealism is a 
work of traditional metaphysics. It 
belongs to what the American 
philosopher D.C. Williams called 
speculative cosmology”, as opposed 
to those more abstract and 
fundamental inquiries which he called 
“analytic ontology". John Foster 
argues for an unfashionable 
conclusion. He attempts to establish a 
phenomenalistic idealism, verisimilar 
to that put forward by Berkeley. 

He starts by trying to turn the tables 
on contemporary materialists about 
the mind. It is almost an orthodoxy at 
present among philosophers (hat the 
mental is definable in a purely causal or 
functional way. The concept, of the 
mental docs not extend beyond (hat 
which stands in various complex 
relations of cause, and of effect, to 

a behaviour and body 
ttlion. The mental is only given 
to us os that which affects, or is affected 
by t the body. This entails what J.J.C. 
Smart called the "topic-neutrality" of 
mental language. Topic-neutrality 
allows the logical possibility that what 
the mental is is physical processes etc, 
in the brain. (The topic-neutral 
proposition that somebody called 
leaves it open that it was the doctor 
who called.) The materialist then 
appeals to considerations of general 
scientific plausibility to support the 
view that the mental is in fact brain- 
physical. 

Mr Fostejr argues, on the contrary, 
that it Is our concept of the physical 
which Is topic-neutral, thus leaving 
open the possibility that the true nature 
of the physical is mental. This is a . 
Variation on an old line of thought. 
Descartes had’opposed a non-physical 
spiritual mind to a purely physical 
body. But his epistemological demand 
for an indubitable ptartlng-point for 
philosophical enquiry led him to assert 
that the mind was more directly known 
than the body. We can be assured of 
the existence of the latter on iy because 
we -can move from the existence or our 
mind, to the existence of a God who is 
not adecelver and so to the truth of our ■ 
belief in the. existence of a physical 
world. .Many idealists since have 
sought to use Descartes's epistemology 
against his ontology i ana deny, or ■ 
mentalistically modify, his realist- 
physlcallst doctrine of the material 
world. ! 

For ' the details of his argument, 
however^ Foster Is more beholden to . 


A Direct Realist, however, will 
maintain that a sensation of red is a 
perception, which may or may not be 
veridical, of a physically red surface, 
for instance the surface of a ripe 


tomato. The perception itself, whether 
veridical or illusoiy, need not be red, 
any more than the belief that the moon 


is made of green cheese is a little sphere 
. of green cheese. If the Direct Realist is 
also a materialist ihen he will think of 
Hie sensation of red us a firing of 
neurons in the brain. 

Foster does bri ns various arguments 
against Direct Realism. One, perhaps 
the strongest, is that in the case of the 
so-called secondary qualities - colour, 
sound, smell and so on - there is no 
scientific reason to think that these 
sensible qualities really qualify 
external objects. All we have in the 
object are the scientifically respectable 
primary qualities. The Direct Realist 
should meet (his, I believe, by 
identifying the secondary qualities with 
certain complexes, perhaps 
idiosyncratic complexes, of primary 
qualities. To take the simplest case as 
illustration, sounds are nothing but 
certain sorts of air-wave. 

This identification should not be 
made in (he causal- functional form 
which descends from John Locke: that 

B ublic sounds are just those physical 
appenings (viz air-waves) which 
produce suitable sorts of sensation in 
suitable persons. To say this is to give 
back the pass to Foster.What is better, 

I think, is what may be called a gestalt 
model. We pick out sounds as a whole, 
in much the same way that we often 
pick out faces, complex shapes, etc as a 
whole. Unlike faces and shapes, 
however, we are unable, even when we 
give the task our closest attention, to 
pick out the constituents of sounds. In 
fact, we have scientific reason to 
believe, sounds are patterns of air- 
waves. This view is very unappetizing 
phenomenologically, but it seems to . 
have much else in favour of it. It has 
. not lacked upholders beside; . die 
■present reviewer. Foster . does not 
dlscussiti p' . . • 

Foster’s best case is perhaps that 
provided by bodily sensations such as 
itches. There Is a special sensible 


quality connected witl ,:ches, yet, 
roster argues, we can 'ip dly conceive 
of this quality exist in , independently 
of sensations of itch, il .Tkeley made 
similar use of pain.) B it even in this, 
which is the best case for Foster, there 
exists a Direct Realist account of the 
situation. To have an itch is to have a 
perception (a bodily perception or 
proprioception), a perception which 
may or may not be veridical, that a 
disturbance of a highly specific sort is 
going on in a certain portion of the 


The first is principle of variability: the 
physical geometry of a world is 
logically determined by the natural 
laws governing the underlying reality 


Body. This disturbance, the Direct 
Realist will say, could exist 
unperceived. Those moved by the 
scientific considerations about the 
secondary qualities canvassed above 
will then identify the quality with, say, 
stimulation of certain peripheral 
receptors. However, one American 
philosopher, the late Janies Cornman, 
thought of the quality as additional to, 
or emergent upon, such stimulation of 
receptors. An odd view, in my opinion. 

in many ways less odd than some 
which Foster espouses. 

Foster does say that if we think of 
sensations in terms of a traditional act/ 
object distinction -sensations as acts of 
awareness with the sensible qualities 
qualifying whatever the acts are 
awarenesses of - then the sensations 
can only be understood as especially 
vivid ways of conceiving. But what 
Foster here regards as a reduclio ad 
absurdum I would regard as good 
sense. He thinks that, by contrast with 
sensations, mental images are simply 
direct and vivid ways of conceiving 


sensation of redness does have. I 
believe that he should push his 
scepticism a little further and make 
sensations conceptual also. 

Foster’s argument up to this point is 
not an easy one. But now it becomes 
even harder to follow. He has claimed 
to establish that we have no better than 
■ topic-neutral conception of the 
physical. He .wants to advance to the 
conclusion, that the physical world 
cannot bean ultimate reality. Ultimate 
reality, he argues, is wholly non- 
physical. 

He tries to establish two principles. 


which constitutes that world. It is a 
principle of variability because the laws 
obeyed by reality are "different in 
different possible worlds". The second 
principle is a principle of constancy: 
the physical geometry of a space is 
essential to its nature and never 
“differs in different possible worlds". 
The conclusion from these two 
premises is that a spatial world (and so 
a material world) cannot be the 
underlying reality. 

Concerningthefirstprinciple.it is an 

interesting idea that the spatial order i£ 
fundamentally a causal or lawlike 
order.Foster tries to prove it rigorously 
by an ingenious and complex 
argument. He requires as one premiss 
bis previous conclusion that our 
concept of the physical is topic-neutral. 
To get a principle of variability he 
requires the assumption that the laws 
of reality are contingent, that they 
differ from possible world to world. 
This assumption is not universally 
accepted by philosophers. 

To support the principle of 
constancy, however, Foster argues for 
a necessity. It used to be thought that it 
could be perceived a priori that space is 
necessarily, or essentially. Euclidean 
in nature. The discovery of the 
possibility of non-Euclidean 
geometries changed that. It is now 
recognized that the nature of space has 
to be discovered a posteriori, by- 
experience. Recently, however, Saul 
Knpke has argued that some truths, 
although discoverable only a 
posteriori, must nevertheless be 
accounted necessary, not contingent. 
It is this (rather controversial) doctrine 
that Foster relies upon to support his 
contention that whatever geometry a 
space has It has essentially. 

Foster now has his conclusion that 
the physical world cannot be ultimately 
real. One might still think that there is 
an external’ reality which causes our 
sense-experience, an ( external reality 
of which the physical world is some sort 
of representation or encoding. Given 

, , s efl V ,er niguments. this reality 

is likely to be mental. 3 


probably mental, 
experience. But he does deS?.? 9 
at all likely that the phSft*“ 
systematically represents ff.? ^ 
The Physical 

™* hin g ^ut the logical prodSSL; 
about human experience 


, this Point that I flnaByfjflj 


his previous argument, we' 
assume that the Us of thTShffi 
world are in a certain specifffi 
umfono, while lacking 2^52 
that anything external toj! 
experience obeys such laws. ButS 
details escaped me. At any rale 
has reached his idealist cLchdoT 

In a final part, Foster enrages a 
constnict a time-order for thYM 
experiencing, selves who are the oeh 
thing that we know to be pan? 
ultimate contingent reality. He bens 
with phenomenal time, the rimeS 
in our sensations. From this b 
constructs something called stream 
time, and from this subjective firoe- 
the time-order of experience and ofa 
mental events in the life of a sinK 
subject. From subjective time he tS 
to intersubjective time, the timtarfa 
of everybody’s experience. This is gill 
not physical time, but he consimfe 
that too. Hie main cement used ta 
create these successively nun 
sophisticated orderings is caual 
relation. 

Foster is a philosopher who thhb 
for himself and that is cattish 
admirable. When I started (he bookl 
thought that it was clear, although 
difficult, and excessively technical. 1 
cannot believe that the tedinkalitkt 
are really necessary. At least thq 
should be in notes and appendices. As 
for the difficulty, I thought UiaiFosia, 
might plead not too implausibly tint 


this is forced upon him by the difficulty 
of the issues which he is consider^ 
But as the, , argument went on, a 
structure ever lengthening, 
difficulty became Insupportable. At 
disappears so far Into ms on 
argument that he Cannot be.foHowaL 


Believing with cause 
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mi 
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Berkeley. Our conceptual fix upon the. 
physical is gained purely through' the 
sensible qualities:, seen colours, 
smelled smells, seen and Felt spatial 
relations, and so on. The sensible 
. qualities, however, are . mind 
dependent: they are qualities of our 
sensations, ff the physicaljies beyond 
the sensible qualities, then we have no 
.concrete knowledge of the linture of 
,'the physical. The physical might be 
mental, Indeed, if it Is not mental, then 
it Is no mote than "something we know 
not what”, which plays a certain causal 
role. 

.'•; : : -This As: not' thc : end of .Foster’s 

msaeBM- 

■ The Confinement 1 of 1 Qualia , ii 

: if seems to me, ■ 

TCfMption. A bject Realist holds that ! 
the sensibleiqualities and relations are 
objective qualifies and relations of , 

: physical extents: These qualities and 

, relations My, and presumably do, 
fk ,st - S} % wmplem , independence ; of 
; the mfrtds whfch.pel-ceivetheni. ' 

view That' when: 
tramebody m a, sensation of red, be it 
Wja^ Nlusory or hallucinatory,' 
thdn the sensible quality Of redness ■ 
*he y isensqtio^;. ' 

Hov/wer,; vte do hot sense A red sense- 
datum: ; he <: rejects . an act/objeel : 
ahalysi?. Rathfer, the sensation Is an : 
instance of (sensible) redness and ; 
because;. / sensations: • **«,. Rental,-, 
sensible rednaka: I k B rnAninl hiiaitK, , 
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'Knowledge and the FIqw of ■ 
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■In .the beginning there' was 

• .into miation.- The word came later" 
..You -may feel that Fred Drelske’s firs! 

. line is too. smart by hqlf; you Have to 
read the book to be convinced that 

not,. He sets himself the task 
. of explicating crucial philosophical 
notions such as. knowledge; belief 
sensation and perception m terms of 
information theory! He does not 
provide conceptual analyses of these 
. iiollons. but rather theoretical 
Identities, in the sense in which "heat is’ 
the average motion of molecules" arid 

• - water Is H>0 are such identities. Thus . 
Hnowfed^e k theoretically identical to 
information causally sustaining belief 

"information” should here be 
understood' In Its exact and objective 
; . se hse„ Communication 

Theory confers on it. This is n 

* Qnj0 * 1 hies assa- 
^ « Shannon 

M9VRoughfyMt amounts to. this:, 
when u_set ofpossiblesfatesof^ffai^is. 

3SE$i f f aln « le one, the. 

amQunt qr Infarmation; generated by 

;‘ h ® r f 81 ^ of affaire U a fimetion 
Of file alfomatlyo possibilities mid their 

contatninB 2.6 bits of information (as 


a “feceiver” (us) through some 
“channel" (our eyes). • . 

In the first three chapters of his book 

Professor Dretske attractively presents 
tne main ideas of communication 
theory. He is well aware of the danger 
■ of using faddish, . metaphorically 
understood theories in philosophical 
discussion. His account of the theory is 
responsible, his use of it resourceful 
The project is to use' the objective 
notion of information and others like it 
to nature Ire epistemology, that Is, to 
, weave epistemological notions such bs 
knowledge and belief into the web of 
1- explanations .prevailing in 
a theory of nature. While in tradTtio- 
nal epistemology ' knowledge ' is 
information-caused belief, the stress 
being an causation, Dretske's defini- 
tion of knowledge deliberately 

Mto of pff°i^ n0WleS ® = 0f COntin 8 eht 

a ve that there Is a flaw in the. . 
8 w the notion bE knowledge 
jJS*: now of Information. . 
•JC5WF f flujk enough to point. otit a 
,JSl ? llis definilionj ^but he is too 


alternatives, or rather on known digitally ."No more specific infomiatta 
al tern atives But there is no such is provided, such as now much coffees 
ttra . information. Dretske’s In the cup, what colour or shape tat 
definition is thus not truly recursive; it cup has, etc. A picture of a cup a 
is circular. Moreover, its conceptual coffee, on the other hand, docs any 
diameter Is, I suspect, worrisomely this kind of specific information al«5 


^T!i e, T k a ? 1 ? lher Ay In the ointment; 
pettier s gadfly. Dretske believes he Is 
immune against its sting, but he is not. 
Gettier s cases are meant to constitute 
counter-examples to the justifica- 
tionary notion of knowledge. In them 
pne- Is shown to have a justified true 
belief which .cannot be counted as 
knowledge owing to the false ground 
of the justification. 


—w ninu ui apMiiiy iiinnuwiw- 

with it. . Tliis is the mark of auakg 
coding, 

This distinction between the w> 
modes of representation Is nd| willu* 
difficulties however. Thus,, while.® 
order to come to a belief we ordinary 
"delete" information from all top* jjj 
see, sometimes, in order 
information from that which * 


n? to ^ a * se 8 roui, d believe. In seeing a picture ofaperc^ 
pf the justification. . sitting, we believe nim (or herl to be 

Dretske contends that Gettier's 9 chair even if the diaifj 

problem is avoided on his information- HC,ua ‘ ! y completely covere^ by W 
caused belief account of knowledge. sitl|n 8 person and hidden 
since one cannot get into an view i * he linguistic signal “A pciwn? 

appropriate Informational relationship sit > in g on a, chair” may thus^ji«j 

with a falsity. I agree that Dretske^ more specific information than K>m? i 0 ‘ 
.acxount does.; avoid the «t n nHorH its pictorial counterparts, ■ 1 , 


je -a- 


; FjJmarsou^V(foe.i^ of flIdlejjQ; 

■ ‘-f> V' j! f 

;Ni : ! ■ > J - : h •:$&> iib ! : i s 
-"•* ' ’ ■ j : : - 


- . .“tv » >ms, me 

information one .receives must W 
relative io wfipt one already ! knows 
about posribilitles at the source, Thus 
knowledge occurs on both sides of the 
d ^ k U 0WS Ibat s is F jf and 

only If, given what K knoWs abolit the 
relevant alterriafivfe states of F,' the 
Information that $ is F causes K to 
believe , that s is f. Dretske is not 
Wprridd by this apparent circularity 
spmewbat in the way a rabbinical Jewls 

ffihSW-S ^PPBrent clreuffi 
pj the d e^fe ^ohJew" a g otit S 
I* 3 .a- Jewish , mother, i Bath'^re 

recursive dcfinitiOna.'.'fte" latter 

-{fa v fO h Jewish mffi- 
(Saith), ahd the formerto somc"first" 
information,:. -, in ■ the .. Mn«i ^<> 
lliforn^atjqn , .^ot d^pende^t v^ bfi 


8 way*, .distinguishing the . cortrtW •«} 
^onsidir- °L GeU,er ? °^ n eXam ples. information from that dfbelief-^l^ 
look , at lhe dl y- ■ ‘wo properties, F and O, are 
YouSl^ re,ated so that there no nqkgj* 

Dm WJWtheUmcbi ; occurrence of oije without 

Dfeclselv S', bou l 18 indeed ho signal can carry. infotmab^W 
VoStha rihrE B , ut ’ .“Unknown, to the one without carrying It abp Ijf 
She nrS!l^- S ?F P o^ w° rkil lg at 3 other as well. But a person may bejej 
to know P the 9f n u you besa,d tho occurrence of one 

• not obvlou^fv^'nA? a V swer is without believing the d 
Sem hS- ? 51 J 'Hearty a other (say s is G), Thii isthe rtjgg 
Eke- R h ^M« An ? ^ ca,m i5 intensionallty,' which is 

immurte ^£? ?i kr,OVy|ed ? 0 is not of belief buV not tof- fc ; 

Srelv ■-•Wmjplc. as it Second, you can easily bebevefhatJJ 

' conditions of F without s being - -F. : 

Information causally sustaining belief. ' mforraflUon that s is 
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Prosperous and brisk 


r, B. Dobson 
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Bnrv St Edmunds and the Urban 
Crisis: 1290-1539 
inpp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £19.40. 
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As Thomas Carlyle pointed out as long 
mo as 1843 there are few places in 
England more capable of provoking 
illuminating reflections about the 
differences between medieval past and 
modem present than Bury St 
Edmunds, that “prosperous brisk town 
beautifully diversifying the general 
grassy face of Suffolk". Thanks to the 
fteamnarablv vivid chronicle of Jocelin 


of Brakelond, the abbey and town of 
Bury St Edmunds in the time of Abbot 


wish to remember that medieval 
English communities “were not 
peopled with phantasms but with men 
of flesh and blood, made altogether os 
we are". 

The Bury St Edmunds of the later 
Middle Ages, despite the scholarly 
mention it has long received at the 
bands of Mary Lobel and many local 
antiquaries,' is a good deal more 
difficult to rescue from oblivion. All 
the more welcome therefore is Robert 
Gottfried’s energetic and enterprising 
attempt to reconstruct the social and 
economic life of this important East 
Anglian town from the late thirteenth 
century to the Dissolution in 1539 of 
the great Benedictine monastery which 
first made it famous. Comparatively 
fresh from his recent foray info the 
contentious battleground of fifteenth- 
oenliiry English plague and population 
problems, Professor Gottfried is 
equally free from inhibitions In 
mferina the currently no less hotly 
disputed world of. the late medieval 

S i, The result is a vigorous and 
5-ranging exposition of the view 
{tai In the later Middle Ages the 
Wpwgh of Bury St Edmunds enjoyed 
• remarkable “economic boom", a 
worn whose most distinctive 
oaraelerlstics were its prominence as 
we most important textile marketing 
twtre in west Suffolk, the increased 
k r 1 , a . nd political power of its 
“JghaUHte and tho reduction of the 
wbey of St Edmurtdsbury itself to the 
gto* of « a , jaded dowager” long 
More its final suppression. 

de taJ]ed , modern studies of 
■ .fodlyfduql English towns are still so 
wmpaiatiyetyfewin number, no book 
win such a message can afford to be 
Ignored, by urban historians, even if 
Wgree with Gottfried himself that 
K? ftWS fortunes of late medieval 
W ot Edmund? were untypical of 
usually . experienced elsewhere, 
tertalnly .there could be no more 
WUtot cojitiast, .aB the author shows 
XL*®' 1 a ware, between this 
affiSS ' a?c ? udl of urban 
iiipln?w e , nce an< ^ l ^ e '"finitely more 
gncholy. account Of late medieval 

SSSh'J^S .- ' ■* .Charles 


must clearly be read by the scores of 
English historians at present 
confronting similar problems of 
deciding how far one can safely apply 
modern statistical techniques to urban 
archives. Particularly instructive in this 
respect, as il is central to his 
interpretation of the economic 
fortunes of late medieval Bury, is 
Gottfried’s survey of i The 
Demographic Basis for Change”. 
Whatever one may think of the 
remarkable aplomb with which the 
author constructs tables of male and 
female replacement ratios on the basis 
of testamentaiy evidence, he certainly 
convinces us that Bury St Edmunds 
conforms to the typical pre-industrial 
urban syndrome of being incapable of 
natural self-regeneration and 
accordingly heavily dependent upon 
immigration from its surrounding 
hinterland. 

Much less happy is the guess (in 
effect little more) that on the evidence 
of the West Suffolk muster returns the 
gross population of Bury St Edmunds 
can be estimated at 5,438 in 1522 as 
compared with 4,200 at the time of the 
first poll-tax in 1377. On this occasion, 
Gottfried commendably concedes that 
“my system is rather haphazard", an 
admission which mnkes it all the more 
worth noting that by the closing pages 
of his book he has convinced himself 
that “Bury's population continued to 
rise apace 1 ', a phenomenon for which 
there seems no clear evidence 
whatsoever. Not for the first time, 
advocates of late medieval urban 
prosperity might find it easier to argue 
their case if they emancipated 
themselves from the view that a 
wealthy town necessarily had to be a 
populous town. 

Much more compelling, and 
certainly one of the most thought- 
provoking sections of this monograph, 
is the use of sacrists’ rentals andotner 
sources to show that late medieval 
Bury seems to have undergone a 
topographical revolution whereby the 
blder and m'brt w central barfs of the’ 
town increasingly suffered from 
"urban blight” at exactly (he time when 
the most flourishing areas of 
settlement moved to the “comers” and 
the “periphery’’. Even more 
informative is Gottfried’s biographical 
investigation of the small group of 
wealthy men who dominated social and 
economic life in late medieval Bury, an 
investigation which cannot however be 
said to lead to altogether unambiguous 
support for the general thesis of his 


book. The fact that “the single largest 

E ersonal fortune in the history of the 
ite medieval town" should belong to 


Sir Robert Drury, Speaker of the 
Commons and Privy Councillor to 
Henry VIII, is self-evidently a 
testimony to the wealth attainable by 
the Suffolk gentry rather than by the 
burgesses of Bury itself. 


Indeed the prevailing impression left 
by this study is that the prosperity of 
Bury Si Edmunds was the result less of 
notable initiatives on the part of its 
inhabitants than of its good fortune in 
being located in the centre of a 
particularly active cloth-producing 
area. In ilsimportant discussion of how 
Bury profited as the principal regional 
market for the textile villages along the 
Stour, and how its merchants 
withstood competition from those of 
Ipswich and King's Lynn, this is a work 
which in the last resort docs more to 
support than to deny Phythinn- 
Adams's hypothesis that by the end of 
the Middle Ages the only successful 
English towns were those which 
“looked outwards”. Nor is it by any 
means as certain as Gottfried would 
have us believe (hat the monks of St 
Edmund had cause for serious alarm at 
these developments: it seems 

extremely unlikely that the future 
historians of the late medieval abbey 
will be content with the somewhat 
over-simplified contrast between a 
flourishing town and an allegedly 
chronically insolvent abbey 
continuously presented throughout 
this book. 

More likely to stand the test of time 
is Gottfried's lively account of social 
and religious activity within a chapter 
somewhat misleadingly entitled “The 
Extent and Division of Burghal 
Corporate Power". Even here, 
however, the reader's confidence can 
sometimes be shaken. A lengthy 
discussion of the so-called “medical 
community” in Bury certainly lends 
support to those whobelleve that it was 
In the provincial towns of late medieval 
England that the foundations of 
modern general medical practice were 
originally laid: but it can certainly do 
no service to that argument to identify 
as an “East Anglian physician” the 
comparatively well-known Henry 
Rudde, Doctor of Canon Law and 
ecclesiastical administrator, on the 
grounds that he appears in the records 
as “master .doctor". Here and 
elsewhere one suspects';; that a 
somewhat less' hasty approach to the 
evidential problems, and to the 
writing, of this study might have made 
it more impressive 'than it already Is. 
Would the inhabitants of late medieval 
Bury have altogether recognized 
themselves amidst this enthusiastic 
portrayal of “quite well heeled 
merchants”, of Benedictine monks 
“ever strapped for cash” and of 
craftsmen -weaving a bit on the sidc”7 

“Truly it is no easy matter", to quote 
Carlyle for the last time, ,l l6 aet across 
the chasm of Seven Centuries filled 
with such material.” Professor 
Gottfried’s stimulating study Is a 
salutary reminder that (dare one say?) 
the use of the computer makes bridging 
that chasm a more, rather than less, 
hazardous venture than it ever was. ' 


last substantial 
Present debate on 
ate u d,edieval urban crisis, 
having been made for 
twn dissimilarities between these 
ES“^ 8 '^ nd ' tbeir surviving 
precise degree of 
■^eSy^iS. 07 ytoty fo most late 
s till lies, tp a 

R<S® r ' a t le de 8 rce ’ ln the e y ft 

SESS'*- a 9 Cord,n gly seems 
^^^W^sbfGStfried to 


• and the perfection 

i ”] 0 • historical 
iff ilnd techniques of 
W ■> Restfere of 
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Holy Saturday 

td plain sang, mode III 

Walking through St^ 

■with the washing ! can heat [ T; 
from the windows Pditge lingua . 
gurgling down'the twjllght air 

as the organist reh* 8 ^ 61 1 

for the high dqy of the year. ;- ’ ' , 

I haVe seen the sullen faces '! !■ 

in the all-hight laqnderftte : i y : : . 

dark' eyes fixed Upon the windows 
where the sun VlU nevir ,seti ; ‘ - ; 
though the, world is (timing, turning 
it 'will dot he whiter .yet. "n 

.'He .will ransoni us tortiqrrow' , J 

he whom - yesterday; we soldi .. 

fi* tbe children of the promlje , 

tftver jkali be turned to ; gold' 

but today we. work io dirkness , 

smoothing linen fold by fold* , . 


Predominantly foreign 
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Historians of English commerce enjoy 
an advantage shared by few other 
students of the medieval economy: 
consistently, from 1275 onwards, at 
least some branches of overseas trade 
were subjected io customs duties, the 
collection of which left behind records 
which have been preserved in the 
archives of the exchequer. Those 
records can be manipulated in order to 
provide quantitative assessments of. 
complete branches of trade On a 
national scale, something that is not 
possible in other areas of economic 
activity at that time. The customs 
accounts, therefore, have been much 
exploited by historians. Half a century 
ago a small band of scholars assembled 
by Eileen Power and M. M. Postan 
relied mainly upon (hem for Ihcir 
studies of English trade in the fifteenth 
century; and more recently E. M. 
Carus- Wilson and M. K. James have 
used them to establish definitively the 
dimensions of the English wool, doth 
and wine trades during the later Middle 
Ages. Now they have also provided (he 
principal body of evidence upon which 
T. H. Lloyd's Alien Merchants In 
England In the High Middle Ages is 
based. 

Lloyd's title calls for a word of 
explanation. His "High Middle Ages" 
Are not the early centuries which the 
French call le haul moyen Age and they 
are rather more restricted than the 
German Hochmittelalter. His main 
emphasis falls upon the period 1303- 
36, which opened with Edward I's 
success in securing differential import 
and export duties from the foreign 
merchants trading to England and 
closed with the. outbreak of the 
Hundred 1 YearS' . War VvhJeh^Tn a ; 
varie fy of ways . altered the (ton text in • 
which all merchants operated. The new 
alien duties, although they were 
discontinued during the middle years 
of Edward Il’s reign, generated for the 
years 1303-11 ana 1322-36 two sets of 
records that are invaluable to 
historians of commerce. First, there Is 
a more or less continuous series of 
summary accounts, port by port, which 
ennbles a ‘figure to be put upon the 
number of standard cloths and the 
value of general merchandise imported 
and exported by foreign merchants; 
the .hundredweights of wax they 
imported and how many sacks of wool 
and lasts of hides they exported. Llovd 
summarizes these data ip an appendix 
of tables which only exclude, for 
reasons which he justifies, one 
principal branch of the alien trade: the 
substantial imports af wine .-they 
brought in, mainly from .Gascony, 
Second, for most ports . “particular, 
accounts’" Have survived..- although 
much more sporadically, listing 
imports and exports, in sompfrhpt 
varying detail, .'ship l?y ship, and 
according to the merchant consigning 
(hem. They afford. a picture of the 
structure tiwbUMof tfe dJmendbjtaDr 

' The customs, accounts, 1 of course,' 
have defects from the point of view of 
the historian. They may understate the 
volume of vegmrnerce since These 
duties,; like: any other 1 taxes, were 
evaded brayOided I f(ba {was possible. 
Their pfcipdae,' too, was to rrtake Wfc*r> 
tfie Jiabllities of lire cdilettorS father, , 
than, the details of trading- so that {he' 


Tyne around the coast to Bristol. He 
then turns to the main part of his 
enquiry, which looks outwards to 
England's trade with four main 
geographical areas: with France (most 
particularly with the north-west and 
with Gascony), with the Low 
Countries, with the Baltic north, and 
with the Iberian and Mediterranean 
south. 

The value of this study does not 
depend solely upon the fact that Lloyd, 
for the first time, has used the whole 
range of evidence provided by the 
customs < and of course much more) for 
every branch of the alien trade. In 
many respects his point of departure is 
in the reign of Edward I, when foreign 
merchants dominated English traae, 
including the export of English wool 
across the North Sea and tne return 
traffic in cloth from Flemish looms and 
luxury goods from tho entrepots of the 
Low Countries and Champagne. If all 
(he indications point to a notable 
expansion of English trade in the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, most 
of them suggest that foreigners played 
a principal port in that expansion, with 
Flemings and, later, Italians in the 
leading roles, but with a diverse 
supporting cast of Cologners, 
Norwegians, Brabarigons, Normans, 
Cahorsins. Gascons and Spaniards, 
and with Baltic Germans becoming 
increasingly prominent as the 
thirteenth century progressed. Foreign 
merchants, moreover, were not only to 
be found on the sea-ways between 
England and a wider world. Lloyd also 
prints details from a London tallage 
roll of 1304 which shows Vintry ward to 
be full of Gascons and Dowgate well 
populated by Germans, while resident 
representatives of the Italian merchant 
companies were scattered through the 
heart of the city. In these respects 
London was not totally exceptional. 
Germans had establishments at Boston 
and King’s Lynn as well as in the 
London Steelyard; at Newcastle there 
were resident Picards and an Italian 
look over the business of a local widow 
whom, jia nuuMt. 'aiwLa -famous 
: , G» hOrrfhvWillfa m Setvat, where l T 

in iLoddon. sold wine ds for atyay as 
Durharfl. -This, was a- time when the 
history of alien merchants was central • 
to the economic history of England, : 

■ At the same time the records of die . 
“new custom" paid by aliens begin at a 
time when. In some sectorc of trade, 
their predominance was being 
undermined. The boom in wool 
exports in the first decadp of the 
fourteenth century seems to have been 
English-led; the' English share in the 
wool trade, the new maritime trade to ' 
Italy excepted, continued to grow; 
before, 1336 Englishmen dominated 
the Gascon wine. trade; and they may 
also have been mainly responsible for a 
slow revival of textile exports. This ' 
relative growth of native trade was still 
on a very narrow front, for English . 
merchants probably, played a modest ' 
role in the Baltic, took little part iri the 
Iberian trade and ventured not at all lb , 
the Mediterranean. Indeed, 1 thq; 
English break-out from .a trade 
basically, focused 'oh" the -nearer 
. Continental lands had to await, the age 
of the Renaissance. On the either hand, - 
the significance of the relative gains of ; 
denlzert ; commerce ’ in this . period - 
shbuld. ’ tibl '. be belittled. Lloyd's ' 

. ' explanation; of thtartreiicr Is. brief bu t . 
convincing: the fact that the foreigner 
paid heavier, duties played its part, but 
probably more important were a whole, 
diversity of political circumstances and 
. government, policies, which, were 
turned against (of to the exploitation 
of)' the alien merchant. Thp sorry .tale 
.. pf - the bankruptcy- pf: Italian ; corfi- 
ban its, from (he Rtccardi.in the 1290s . 
. iq. theBardi arid Peruazl in .'the 134% >. 
- was fn rio small measure an English'; 


timcs.In-conseqg'encev whqn ,t hey. ire ; 


Hje findings will'ofieli.bftvery j 
rough and ready" i buti dll ;Studcnts of : 


neral ..... __ 

ufiod&advanc 




pattern of ;a lien Trade in ' tfrb first 
of the foutteepm cqriti^, : moreover, 

he ' provides' it'ly^h a. f context; and a.- 

the “ 

6t\ 

Etti 


Italian si: as bankei*;t6 the C^jvp;.art8 1 
pq^bfy at op 'earilier period Wop Id they •• . 
bevq.;-' pis posed pi! friC resoarcesjo,. , 
undertake ■ 'ihatTresbonsibiutyi Alien ; 
Mcrchatits la England ih' tne HlgHi 
so • fornishes ‘ , the ' 


deVe.lopingcapadty 
. of deniZc ns which became evident In - 
thd mid-fourteenth century 
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Katherine Auspitz 

The Radical Bourgeoisie: The Ligue 
de 1’Enseignnitri and the origins of 
the Third Republic 1866-1885 
23 7pj>. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 23861 7 

There was a time when history was a 
respected branch of moral philosophy. 
Then, for an important moment in the 
European experience, it become 
pedagogy. More recently, in headlong 
retreat from such demanding 
identities, it has taken refuge in the 
social sciences. We arc all social 
historians now -or, more precisely, we 
arc all French social historians now. 
even those who have no professional 
interest whatsoever in things French. 

Unsurprisingly, the sharpest impact 
of the generation-long hegemony of 
French social history (an overlong 
dur4e in its own right) has been on 
writing about France; no less 


no less 


predictably, (he by now traditional 
French unconcern with narrative ond 
chronology has been most 
enthusiastically emulated by English- 
language historians of France. It is thus 
genuinely refreshing to read an 
unfashionably conceived study of an 
unfashionable subject from one of the 
latter, and this would be the case even 
if Katherine Auspitz's book on the 
origins of the French Third Republic 
were not as good as It is. 

Professor Auspitz has a misleadingly 
simple theme: the educational societies 
of the last years of the Second Empire , 
their organization and aims and the 


Republican France after 1877. Her 
point, simply put, is that these societies 
and the social thinking they embodied 
and promoted came to form .the 
skeleton . of the political cla$s wljlch 
dominated French public life- into ihfa; 
1930s. Without the broad and 
respectable network provided by the 
movement for free, compulsory nnd 
laic primary education, members of 
which provided fully one-third of the 
parliamentary dipatis in 1885, 1870 
wpuld have gone the way of . 1848. 

• This doesn't sound very startling. If 
•it comes as news , that the education - 
i$sue truly mattered to early Third 
Republican . politicians and their 
supporters', tins cart only be because it 
got forgotten in the; rush to find 
something altogether different to say 
about the ; emergence of modem 
Fiance, Auspitz his some withering 
asides on historians who have found it 


convenient, or merely witty, to reduce 
the anti-cicrical Radicals to 
instruments of an emergent capitalism 
(Sanford El wilt) or to sneer at the 
intellectual inadequacy andpolitical 
irrelevance of (heir beliefs (Theodore 
Zeldin). She charges them at the very 
least with an unsympathetic 
anachronism (which is a pretty 
devastating accusation if you happen to 
tnkc history seriously), and she makes 
the charge stick . 

What this book makes especially 
dear, through its concentration on the 
formation or a Republican opposition 
under Louis Napoldon, is just how 
important is the development during 
the Second Empire of a new political 
outlook and an altered conception of- 
political conflict. The advantage of 
readjusting our sights to dike in the 
I H60s is not simply that this offers a 
better explanation of later matters such 
as the Commune or political 
Radicalism; it also provides a handle 
for grasping the oddly disembodied, 
free-floating political culture of 
Republican France. It becomes clear 
that the Third Republic was not born 
by accident, pna did not acquire 
its constitutional structure by 
misadventure, but that it was, in 
context, a very rational nnd successful 
solution to a peculiarly French circ- 
umstance - n political circumstance,, 
identified as such by the worried 
Republican opponents of Bona- 
partism. 

The solution to the political problem 
was seen as simultaneously social and 
intellectual (political solutions as such 
were precluded by the very nature of 
the Imperial regime - an important 
circumstantial consideration), hence 
the emphasis on nationwide secular 
education and hence, too, Auspitz's 
Intelligent concern with Durkheim, 
rather than the etiolated Alain, as the 
Radical theorist, The dullest provincial 
radical, provided Only that he came to 
maturity during the later years of Louis 
Napoldon (as most of them did), could 
work out for himself the political cost 
of the anomic society. 

Necessarily, then, Auspitz is 
concerned with a particular generation 
of radical Republicans. Her 
protagonists are the assorted Jules 
(Ferry, Grdvy, etc), F61ix Faure, Sadi 
Carnot, Ldon Say and L6on Bourgeois 
and their contemporaries. Over time, 
and by 1900 at the latest, these men 
-were anything but t radical" - most of 
them went on to become presidents or 
prime ministers of France. There is 
perhaps something . a trifle counter- 
intuitive about all (his. The high years 
Of political radicalism in France, dating 
from the formation of a Radical Party 
In. 1901 and lasting through the 1930s, 
offer be tier material to. more 


conventional accounts, of interminable 
parliamentary attentisme, of 
ministerial reshuffles and Edouard 
Herriot f"!e discredit lyonnais”). 
Perhaps tne book manages to say 
something refreshing about French 
Radicalism by avoiding any 
engagement with the subject as 
conventionally conceived (by 1885 
most of Auspitz's radical bourgeois 
were Opportunists or Moderates, in 
the political vocabulary of the period). 
It is also true that the very Radical 
successes of 1902-06, in completing the 
separation of Church from State and 
establishing final and complete control 
over the education of chifdren, rather 
undermined political Radicalism by 
depriving it of a programme. 

Nevertheless, it remains incon- 
veniently the case that the rdginie of. 
Vichy focused obsessively and at 
considerable expense upon' the effort 
to reverse the legislation on schools 
and religion. Unless we choose to 
dismiss much of contemporary French 
history as a series of illusory, quixotic 
conflicts over irrationally held myths 
(and in the name of what 
metahistorical rationality are we to 
undertake such a dismissal?), it must 
be conceded to Professor Auspitz that 
hers is the wiser intuition. 

This said, transgressing fashion is 
not a risk-free business. Auspitz's 
sources for the character of the 1851 


uprising are a century out of date (this 
is carrying academic unconventionality 
to unnecessary extremes). To evince 
apparent ignorance of the relevant 
work of Agulhon, Vigier, Margadant 
and many, many others, is to weaken 
the case that the author builds for the 
centrality of the Imperial decades in 
modern French history. Pace Auspitz, 
December 1851 saw a widespread 
provincial uprising in defence of 
variously understood Republican 
beliefs- without which background it is 
difficult to see how the Ligue de 
I'Enseignement could ever have 
established such deep roots, and 
apparently in just those areas which 
saw most activity in the dying Second 
Republic. The author would have been 
further sustained in her opinions (not 


that these ever really go understated) 
by a reading of the characteristically 
expansive thesis of Raymond Huard, 
who comes to very similar conclusions 


from quite different premises and a 
regional perspective. 

Lastly, Auspitz is altogether too old- 
fashioned in her occasional comments 
upon women in her period. I pass over 
the reference on page 3 to “all citizens - 
peasants, workers and women, as well 
as bourgeois men", although its 
taxonomic function escapes me! More 
immediately pertinent to her 
argument, however, is her rejection of 
Zeldin’s contention that the Church in 
France helped to liberate women from 


male domination. Stated |hu« h 
course nonsense - as AuS tt8i 
out and as Zeldin anyKS 
the Church had no ScfSj* 
anyway were priests not nSft? 

22* V s - a . n lm Portant caveat!^ 
Church , in its social capacity 

a l pa n e *“! increasing® 
as the Republic progressed, rate 
opment was not unrelated ^ 
exclusively male charactw 1 
alternative "spaces" in French sL? 
the bar, the cabaret, the noRrU; 
society the trade union, the Sfe 
party (left no less than righffi 
result it became possible for RaS 
to argue that given the congmeS 
organized religion andpE 
conservatism m Franco jX 
enfranchised women might mow,' 
senous threat to the political E 
at least In the short term. As Profe*, 
Auspitz would be the fhTt 
acknowledge, the fact lhat tMsopios 
was to prove almost 
ungrounded did not prevent i| fre, 
being deeply held at the time andtba 
■ to merit our attention. It is not ihj[« 
of the paradoxes surrounding & 
emergence of Republican politics i 
France, and more attention to It 
not only have added to the ma' 
offered; it would also have furlberef 1 
the view that the analytical siotyd 
traditional historical topics need oofte 
at the price of the neglect of fe 
concents and insights of a generally 
history of the other sort. 
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Photographs by Hayold Chapman 
385pp. <40 colour, 172 black-and- 
white illustrations. Dent. £12.50. 
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i Maxine Feifer 1 * tit fo . lias i presumably 
■ mpfe to doiwio? fob feet that the book 
i eptnea. from 1* the . 'pbbllahers 1 , of, 
, vBVery triao’d Library than faith in the 
hitvereailty dfjts readership; This. Is a 
: well; produced . and /by ciitrent 
/standards inexpensive book, worth 
•••', .buying just for Harold Chapmtin’s 
photographs- •fortyin colour, 172, In 
black and wfete. Maxine Felfer’s text, 
.'however Is less Illuminating, As !an 
. American-born freelance writer Who 
. has been Ijvlng: in Europe: £ 

five years, jlhe wopld. quin 

write for both Americans at 
r picture by 
rsrr ** 


compartment of your car”. She 


fond longest)' is called Historic 
France. Ju$t under half of Its 100 
rages are taken up with photograph* 
The text itself Is partly potted history, 
partly a selective survey of France’s’ 
ancient (and not so ancient) 
monuments. Tb edver a period of at 
least three ' millennia - from 
cavcpaintlngs and Caraac to La 
.Grande Motte and the solar furnace at 
Odelllo - is bound to ' result in 
in accuracies, half-truths and omissions . 
ClunV, for instance, was not destroyed 
; ,by. the' Revolution pf 1789: ; it was 
conRspated by the state andtheri sold 
off W a speculative bullder.fchdfof 25 
years was allowed to dismantle it stone- 
by stone as material for local- private^ 


hollaing'. The omissions include any 
mention * of Chambord or Azayle- 
FJdeau i among the chateaux of the 
Loire. Nor, at least in Hie first chapter;- 
Ib there any: reference to Lyon;- in 
Roman times the capital of Gallia 

ifovlrice 
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Stephen Wilson 

Ideology and Experience: 
Antisemitism in France at the Time 
of the Dreyfus Affair 

8i2pp, Associated University . 
Presses. £35. • - 
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A specially trained torturer should 
first of all cut off the'fr eyelids with a 
pair of scissors. . .poisonous spiders 
' will be put in the half-shells of 
walnuts, placed on their eyes, pnd 
securely fixed by strings tied round 
theii 1 heads. The hungry Bpiders . , , 
will then gnaw slowly through the 
• cornea and into the eye-, until 
- nothing is left in the blind sockets. 
This is what 1‘lntranslgeanl of October 
18, 1898, suggested, under the pen of 
Henri Rochefort, for the magistrates of 
the Cpmlnal Chamber of the Cour de 
Cassation, supposedly favourable to a 
revision of the Dreyfus Case, If this 
was the way to beat alleged Christian 
supporter? of a “Jewish'^ cause, what 
could be left for the Jews7 Stephen 
Wilson addresses that and other 
questions in 578 pages of dense text, 
164 pages of notes, and a further 
seventy pages of assorted aids, 
including an excellent index: a thise on 
the grand scale, worthy of the French 
tradition. Appropriately enough,’ 
when his treatment leaves Hule doubt 
; that antl-seniilism is as traditionally 
French as a blftek-frltes. 7 

He does not, thank goodness, give us 
another recounting of the Dreyfus 
Affair, but . uses its turmoil to 
Ulumwle the. Wli-remitic parqxysms 
P( th6 1890s, in the. more general 
- cori itesi of.the; anrirsetnjtic movement 
'iSSfi? in A | 8*lai which he 

examines under a number of headings: 

economic,, social • (and ' socialist), 

VSSSlSS^ Wlgious.andsexiiai 

-in wWch.the an^semhe fjeelns to be 


r . r .£v..., e urn, caaractenscs 

ftlT i?' 1 ' W Jew ' , "n'e ; quotation . 
u 11 comes Sun,:: the ' 

’““f^aptof.Wiihal this isavi™ 
thouglitM- 
c6m«nri(oua. to the poTnt'o} 
overablmflanre.i. , 


. riots of 1898 which others had ignored; 
of the nationalist contributions 
honouring the memory of the forger, 
Henry, and their compost of practical 
suggestions about what might be done 
to Jews: vivisect, dissect, drown, 
castrate, put out eyes, crush to a pulp 
with bludgeons, nail tD wall or cross, 
boil in acid bath, bum at slake or in 
glass furnaces (a local touch from 
Baccarat), skin and then bind books 
with, or turn into bedside rugs to treud 
on (from a priest). A dismal litany of 
wishes to be fulfilled half a century 
later, of repressed violence nnd 
aggression temporarily condemned to 
verbal expression only. 

What really inierests Wilson, 
however, is the social function of anti- 
semitism, what makes anti-semltes in a 
particular time and place. His careful 
treatment confirms the many possible 
elements of an over-determined 
phenomenon, but his argument 
concentrates on the fm-de-slicle 
reaction to "modernization” and to 
rapid social change which many 
perceived as decadence. He also 
-• emphasizes the rise of the popular 
press serving newly - and barely - 
literate masses receptive lo simplistic 
explanations of complex : problems. 
Talented publicists like Drumont, and 
ahostofless talented ones, articulated 
relatively unstructured bigotries into a 
coherent ideology appropriate to 
emergent democracy -and political 
organizations. They were able to draw 
on traditional prejudices and 
stereotypes of a diffuse kind, easily 
taken for granted and seldom if ever 
examined, to recruit an audience for 
more specific and virulent doctrinea. 

' Particularly well" 

Jjjll Mchaql Marois’s Politics of 
whose study of the 
.French Jewish community Is now 
complemented by an investigation of 
their anti-Semitic foes, and with the 
morejecent publications of Stemhell 
which the 

£7™,? ^ bo °k Provides both an 
: an( ? a crocial con- 

wmaHon. 4 cap be recommended to 

fn Scho!ars J s required reading * 

crowded ... with more 
dispensable works. - . ‘ 

iSn^h 8 sald i 1 let 'nJ e take mild 
mit 


lycie of Versailles who believrt 
Dreyfus innocent. 

The relationship estalftM 
between hard times and anti-sraifc 
manifestations Is convincm la 
makes one wish for local identifleafoi, 
on a scale which even the sulkri 
heroic research cannot supply, fa. 
Instance: the agricultural crisis dk' 
nineteenth century’s last quartan 
one of falling prices. It thus a/fte* 
peasants farming for the maitd 
numerous in the North, East, audit 
wine-growing regions, where Wfca 
identifies a fairly high degree of feS- 
seinitism, hut much less ihe nbf 
country folk who bought Ihefr 
and wine (journeymen, rural arts®* 
etc). In the same way, in small oc 
larger towns, the economic depress* 
affected rentiers, who drew WJ 
income from obligations with fiw 
interest rales, far less than those a 
their neighbours engaged in iridudiy* 
trade. Were rentiers, rural artwa 

and such, less prominent in the g 
Semitic ranks than those whom bp 
times affected more directly? ■ 

Finally, the author seems to brfew. 
like Sartre, lhat antj-semltisoi.isp 1 

oriented towards political actloo M 

towards discharging ' . aouniuW 
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The Wfll to Believe: Novelists of the 

Nineteen-thirties 

141pp. Oxford University Press. 
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On the jacket the late Philip Toynbee 
describes Richard Johnstone’s book as 
-ihe best summing up of these 
particular writers that I have read”. 
Fie writers in question (Upward, 
Warner, Greene, Waugh, Isherwood, 
Orwell) are- considered as publishing in 
s time of crisis and chaos, and thus 

■ seeking In commitment to a “faith” 
(communism or Catholicism) the lost 
order and stability of childhood. 
Summary, however, bedevils the 
book. Only the works of the 1930s are 
discussed, giving a curiously truncated 
impression of the commitment of 
Waugh and Greene. The volume 
devotes only nineteen pages to Waugh 
and seventeen to Greene; the space 

' devoted lo Orwell is even less. 

Inevitably no extensive treatment can 
: be given to the novels, their context or 
; the concepts involved. There is now no 
dearth or writing about the 1930s; 

; indeed the mythologizing impulse took 
[■ wing even before tne decade was out. 

: Here is therefore little need for an 
! expensive summary. In addition, as a 
’ literary critic, Richard Johnstone tends 

■ to write as Adam in the Garden. The 
/ nates are inadequate, there is no 
[. bibliography, and almost no reference 

to the immense body of secondary 
! criticism of Waugh, Orwell and 
1 Greene, though Johnstone is clearly 
! familiar with it. 

[ None of this would matter if the 
: took had the virtues of an elegant 
t thesis, polemical thrust or even 
Idiosyncratic enthusiasm. There is, 
f* however, an imbalance in Johnstone's 
: selection. Communism gripped the 
l literary imdgination jp the 1930s, while 


QStotkism was the less popular 
alternative. Only one’ cnaptcr, 
towever, really considers socialist 
; 'mtera, and then on rather exclusive 
: Johnstone divides the 

»ci8![si novels into three groups: the 
; proletarian, novel, the socialist 
■ romance and the novel of specific 
i uoillit commitment. The socialist 
5 r °™ nce is given short shrift, rejected 
a one? glimce at one exnmple. 
I, Proletarian novel is also briskly 
!2/ ed, J < ’ n to* grounds that the 
,cd writer was drawn to his 
fjft* 8 form of individual self- 
^idation. Thus both Walter Green- 


wood and Lewis Grassic Gibbon are 
written off as foiling to point to the 
need for political action, for containing 
the seeds of conservatism and for 
creating characters whose primary aim 
is to achieve a more favourable relation 
to the status quo. Johnstone rightly 
underlines the difference between the 

P roletarian and the committed novel. 

he former recognizes a gap between 
social action and personal grati- 
fication, whereas the latter sees 
revolutionary commitment and the 
desire for personal fulfilment rs 
interdependent. But for some readers 
this is precisely where the proletarian 
novel scores. The vast panorama of 
Gibbon's A Scots Quair excels in the 
sense conveyed of the en tropic force of 
change, of the waste and sacrifice 
involved in political action. 
Johnstone's belief that his chosen 
writers sought to reassert the strength 
of the individual through the medium 
of belief, rather than subsuming their 
personalities and art to a cause, comes 
dangerously close to radical chic. It 


effort is expended to prove lhat 
conversions were emotional rather 
than intellectual. Upward's real 
interest in the details of Marxism is 
discounted ns merely a function of a 
deeper emotional commitment. 
Greene and Waugh made similur 
claims to intellectual conversion, hut 
Johnstone simplv secs them as using 
rationality to take out insurance on 
their faith. (An intellectual belief is 
supposedly not as subject to later 
disillusion.) While we are all sensitive 
lo the need to trust the tale rather than 
the teller, Johnstone's approach to his 
writers’ own statements seems to 
impute pathological dishonesty to their 
motives. He describes Waugh’s claims 
as disingenuous, and Greene's 
childhood memories as contrived. 
There is a tide of creeping 
'psychologism here which , is not 
sufficiently held in check. Orwell, of 
course, did not convert at all, and is 
therefore rather out of place in this 


may well be arguable that Auden's 
sophisticated individuality distin- 
guishes him from “the dull mass of 
Communists” but some of that dull 


unsophisticated. 


Spain for their 
non-individualistic 


Essentially Johnstone’s selection 
concentrates on the men Gibbon 
described as “wee chaps without 
chins”, a group cohering in terms of 
class (upper middle), period of birth 
(the first decade of the century) and 
type of education (public school). 
Unfortunately this selection is justified 
on neither polemical nor enthusiastic 
grounds. There is a great deal of 
hedging and ditching in the argument. 
Cases are constructed nnd thrown 
over, reservations made, generaliz- 
ations re-introduced, and Rny clear 
position lost in a welter of counter- 
assertions. Contradictions nnd 
paradoxes are discerned in each writer 
but also abound in the discussion itself. 
Johnstone attacks Orwell for 

condemning conversion as the. act of a' 
child unable to face an adult world, yet 
his own account of Greene's 
conversion is couched In the same 
terms. Orwell is also criticized for 
accepting the definition of religion-as- 
crutch, But the iden that only an 
alienated or sick self could take to 
religion, and that ideology is only a 
psychological support, is a very English 
view which underlies the whole book. 
(Green and Waugh, for example, arc 
described as using religion as a safety- 
net against despair.) Johnstone writes 
interestingly about the anti-intellectual 
bias of the Auden generation, but is 
guilty of the same bias himself. Much 


frustrations, its tenants 
sated by their apocalyptic ftfllA®*"/ 
sadistic punishments, "YeJ, 
reflect less irresolution J® 
impotence, and there ate mftny p«F 
in the world today who wouWwt®£; 
the disappearance of IMit-bW* 
(say, the FLO, or Israel) in rtwe«g; 
painful circumstances. Who 
that, given the opportu^ ^M 
these people would nol art'OT y. 
wishes? In any caso. if everyth 
was alleged against the 
- and many took.. it » l*J7. 
repression, punishment, 1 
extermination, seemed 

conclusions.Aawehavesced- 

F wonder whether aftti-^w^, 
its excesses . .call : for,'. ® . - 


research, ahtl-seinitism k. 
Wilson . aVers , 

grasp. History suggest? jWS.i 
no(hing.ver 


Edward Neill 

John Gordon 

Metamorphoses 
GiJland Macmillan. 

Pjfal024 9 

Sm ^ u >°w- Make them 

Phonal S.™ ““ gt rather 

Anti splrlS? ini 8 • if act tha * the 

tookiK^rt® of John Gordon’s 
e 8 ocont ric use 
of N 0 »ff Jovre5 artistic use 

to lasT^^*? ideal - ^Ven 


context. Johnstone solves this problem 
by the old dodge of arguing that 
vehement dislike of anything is 
evidence of covert attraction. 
Excluded as a hoy from a superior 
group. Orwell's distaste for later 
groupings is therefore related to the 
politics of envy, ami an emotional 
reaction. Except in the case of 
Isherwood. however, Johnstone is 
distinctly coy about other emotional 
commitments of the 1930s, a period 
Julian Symons described as the 
“homosexual decade”. 


The chapters on Isherwood, 

Upward and Warner aie nevertheless 
the best in the book. Johnstone’s 
desire to highlight contradictions 
makes for a balanced and 
informative reading, with an 

attractive emphasis on the 

exploratory rather than the dogmatic 
qualities of their prose. The more 


stylized writers fare less well. 
Comedy and commitment are 
unhappy bedfellows, and the 
readings of Waugh and Orwell suffer 
as a result. The idea that Waugh (in 
Decline and Fall) concentrates his 
values in a viialistic filitc speedily 
elides with the notion of a spiritual 
dlite. Margot Beste-Chetwynde fits 
this mould most uncomfortably, and 
Captain Grimes not at all. (Nothing 
is made of Grimes's undoubted 
vitalism which spends itself on the 
youthful Clutterbuck in a decidedly 
nnn-spiritual fashion.) Subtleties of 
tone are also neglected in the 
discussion of Brighton Rock , which is 
dismissed along with Brides head 
Revisited as sentimental. While the 
reader may not want the assertions 
"of priest or commissar to go 
unchallenged, he is likely to finish 
this book with the sensation that 
nothing of much value came out of 
the 1930s. 


More than just sad 


ttwui lilrtL lie 

Rupert Christiansen deplored. Hcmingwa 

tragedy was orriinnr 

' “ cussed ironies of lifi 

Wirt Williams of stoicism in face of 

The Tragic Art of Ernest Hemingway Have Not s tragic 

PreS^ Ao 8Q ana ^ Unive ^ got'noblcKSy / - die 

5 r g,7i 0 ', to Arms has a. lo 

0 8071 0884 7 worthy of Puccini: hi 

does is to impose a 
The Tragic Art of Ernest Heming\vny is pnilerning on what I 
a classic example of American criticism contingent. undi 
at its most exhaustive and literal, sometimes inarlicula 
Based on the already thorough work of to tragedy best snn 
Carlos Baker, it aims to establish remark to Scott Fit; 
Hemingway as “one of the century's Sun also Rises was “ 
greatest makers of tragedy" and story". This was i 
marshals models from Aristotle, Hegel naivete - the ret 
and Sartre to prove its case ( Oedipus letters show hi 
Rex is engagingly referred to as Rex), acknowledge stylist i< 
“Protagonists in confrontation with Stein, Flaubert and 
an overwhelming, universe ... Writing for He; 

Irreversible catastrophe . . . spiritual mascu|ipe ■ activity 

transcendence"-no i triplication of the challenge. - like big 
claim is avoided. Wirt Williams admits The firm.- clean Jin 
that some of the short stories nre story - Homeric if ) 
“subtragic" or “nol-quite-traglc”, but Own Paper If you 
the major works are carefully classified masculine ethics of 
within a rigorous definition of the and physical endurai 
genre: The Snn also Rises is a tragedy fiction. Such econon 
of passive acceptance. A, Farewell to ___ 

Arms of catastrophe of fate, For Whom Z' _ 
the Bell Tolls of willed choice, while !.{ )[J V j 
The Old Man and the Sea moves YT J 

towards n Christian ethos. - 

The basic problem is that this re- T n u n A HI cirri 
moves Hemingway to a level of pussy-' JUIU1 ftu aru 

fooling literary discourse and — — 1 - 

Kristin Brat>y 


awareness that he avoided and lead, as the young Henry James 
deplored. Hemingway's perception of remarked, to economy of ends, but 
tragedy was ordinnry, routed in the Williams has inflated the ends 
cussed ironies of life and the virtue without even considering the means, 
of stoicism in face of it. To Have and He adds nothing to Heniingwny's 
Have Not ' s tragic revelation is stntus by ignoring its limitations of 
Morgan's cry, “A mnn alone ain't intention. “There isn't any 
got no bloody/- chance"; A Farewell symbolism.” Hemingway wrote lo 
to Arms has a. love-death pathos Bernard Berenson ot Tne Old Man 
worthy of Puccini: but what Williams' and the Seal “The sea is the sea, The 
does is to impose a formal aesthetic Old Man is an old man": Williams 
pnilerning on what Hemingway kept casts even the black wrestler ns 
contingent. understated and Faulkner and the turtles as hack 
sometimes inarticulate - his attitude journalism, 
to tragedy best summed up by Iris ■ 

remark to Scott Fitzgerald that The The other critical theme of this 
Sun also Rises was "one hell of n sad hook is a musical annlogy. Picking 
story”. This was nol a defensive up virtually nothing more than 
naivete - the recently published Hemingway's childhood competence 
letters show him rcndy to on the cello. Williams proposes the 
acknowledge stylistic debts to Pound, profound influence of Sonata Form 
Stein. Flaubert and Turgenev. and Counterpoint - two characters 

Writing for Hemingway was -, a become “opposing keys in the fugal 
mascujipe ■. activity, a. sporting . structure’*,' a narrative Mne ‘WttJfoa*.. ». 
challenge,- like big game or bulls, a “melody", and fc change of stfenp 1 
The firm.- clean lines of adventure an ^alteration of.kcy''. Any work Of 
story - Homeric if you like it. Bays’ literature which contains elements of 
Own Paper if you don'l - and the 'contrast and development could be 
masculine ethics of courage, honour analysed In such a vocabulary, and 
and physical endurance dominate his its • persistence here is quite 
fiction. Such economy of means may exasperating. 

Gopy-book reading 


Ground floor memories 


. .... , :he : victors, which 

£rpartyhadati foifcrest to ddriy. I 
to ; ( he . contrary 
5E3P ^&? f a dpqdarme de B$v«te : 

I^BgstSSSS' 


[Ail wvwiivin.wiMv-.grj- 1 

religious ' iradltipd.v.ffntfti 

historically-conditioned - 

add, ofteri, by tvtvfi 


pw w . e closer than 

tome, ' foe Irishman's 

M&riv iiwu*' . Antaeus".. • Gordon 


Gordon's book, perhaps too 
metamorphic by half, has no real 
argument to offer. It very quickly 
settles down to being yet another 
section by section exegesis, from 
Dubliners to Finnegans Wake , though 
principally concerned with Ulysses. 
Yet as such it is very far from being a 
primer, as his account of the narrator's 
vagaries, and virtuosities In Dubliners 
alone would show. Its strength Il?s in 
its remembering Joy&’rrt&nhider to 
his friend Frank Budgen that the- 
imagination is memory, fis weakness is 
that its regulative concepts are only 
mythic click 6s - Antaeus, Proteus and 
Narcissus. These devices are used in 
the service of what wdilld appear to be 
the ultimate general poidt, which Is 
- that the mind is in the world and the., 
world is jn the niind, and that Joyce is 
very prod at dramatizing the fact.. 
Proteus is reality. Narcissus is what 
mind all alone becomes*- and Stephen ; 
as the nearest thing to a narcissist is; 
partly condemned ip. consequence.; 
Bloom Is; we afo solemnly told, “a far 
less limited man". • y .'.V.-, 

At this, point It ;ii necessary to 
remember that Gordon, perched on a 
mountain of . ixjmmentary, archive 


literary pedigree of Ulysses, to be 
convinced of which we shall require 
much more positive evidence. 

What is attractive about Gordon's 
book is that he does keep the 
proceedings relatively lighthearted, 
with occasional insights like the Idea, 
that in the "Cyclops” episode .“the 
cuckolded and shaken Bfoojn breaks 



I quite ry^r; strength ; » / *’; itLs 




proper- 


off the currant Of; Joyce’s: irony, finds, 
sermons ini Bloom; Forghttep 1? Joyce s f 
hard,' . sardonic; spiritual, fruner 

; Flaubert. Gordonevengoessp far as to 

atWr™uope ahd Thackeray, to the; 


down into bis , constituent etirefae&jj 
Butthb eoHnmeiifory # htdaf^T 

i and peripheral; We are informed in the 
context of a discussion of “The Sisters” 
that Norman Podhoretz was deeply 
impressed by • the undergraduate 
graoesHwarded him by Lionel Trilling. ' ; 
And I am puzzle^ by Gordon’s abiliK 
to. be gravely' puzzled by Stephen's 
definition of God as ;a: noise in the 
street, soundly based, as It Is on the 
dlpfom that all history moves, to one 
.greet goah;- ■. • ; 

Dr Gordon’s Ulysses] moves, fn.tfee 
mariner of Gbldberg, : towards 1 one .. 

1 great goal, the victory of the classical : 
over the romantic, a good thing if one 
accepts T; S. E|io?s premiss (hat 
rotnantldsm is ;the short cut f,° the ^ 
strangeness of life vvithout thc reality . . 
But there are short cuts to reality rob, > 
tfaoufeh JOyce criticism notyery ^liirt j 
tothem, bavfagbecomesolaveterately: 
herhteriieulic and . dbstjriafoly 
,, syihdtomatic ,, l to use ^ the fadM,. .: 
useftti Altbusscrian ; -t Icmt. ' One ; 
symptom of Ibli.fe ac^p|lng.; without^ 
question jmag(QatiopjjI?:: 

' memory. " '• . V;.^f 


The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy: 
Tales of Past and Present 
235pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 333 31531 6 ; 

It has often been lamented of late that 
Hardy's short stories are neglected. 
Now Kristin Brady, ■ in a 
comprehensive study, has done her 
best to remedy this. In four long 
chapters she surveys the development 
of Hardy’s concept of the short story 
between 1865 and 1900, . 

characters retiring into the forest to 
return with 'a new. vision, ' we, the 
readers, enter a Wessex that is 
.“actually a dream state, which distills 
from the limited and actual history of. 
Dorset whats is perennially arid 
essentially- true”; Thera is less reliance 

_ ' A -I aIa-a-C. A L. - 


Brady, despite that final u e”, though . 
nothing in the text 'supports (his; yet 
she ignores that aptly named “pleasure- 
machine” on whidi Anno rises and falls - 
in mindless ecstasy, in the company of 
many fellow-creatures the duration of 
whose pleasure depends on the whim . 
of the “Inexorable stoker". In “An 
Imaginative Woman” she might have 
noted further irony in the contempt 
plainly shown for Robert Trewe and 
his poetry by the narrator, as well as . 
the critics in the story, and the evidence . 
that, in the unlikely event of hgr 
marrying him; Ella would have found " 
him as self-absorbed and insensitive a . 
husband as Marchmill. 

< Brady Is aware that the stories have " 
suffcrea noLonly negl ebt but filsoa fair * 

! amount of sfo.m-'jpyoe depjored their » 

■ “copy-book ■- talk” -’ John Berryman 
1 called them ■•’the. worst, short stqjries 
. that the world has ever seen".' 
Springing to their . defence Brady. 
makes claims for them that cannot be! . 

- justified. "Arabivajeht exernpla” is al 
phrase thht-dfgnibes the fajes'in A : 
Groiip of Nome Dairies far beyond, 




ontradiupn arid fporif on the printed -.their -cj^serfa; They, are really only 1 .a-:- 
page i n the stgjfos'of A Group' of Noble “good ■ light read”,' lull of. '. 
Dames. These she calls “ambivalent .. improbabilities 1 and ' melddfetriatiO': 


exempla’ 1 ; . they,! - present moral 
situations:, ; jhey ! \ are ; ambivalent 
because 1 hone ^mbodips.. ahV.'all- 
embraefng truth, and because js.a' 
contradictlori'heiween the. respoqre of 
the reader and tflatof th«f narrators, 
the “coilvention-bound" njeiribere of 


-con\^ntions pf the;, present and thp; 
frustration^ ‘and disasters they bring, 

i.'.E^^.'.'istory : f Ta I'ipfjsciiintipusly' 
riheJyMd ;0(^iorially the analysis fa 


risatisfactoiy. In - "On- tho. W«tern 
Sfoiiir Charles Rave’s surnam? has 
n "obvious r syhiboIism for Pfofossor 


i aBsprditles, while !f he ‘bridgerpassages 
introducing; (bq Club are ? brief and ' 
\perfjJqctory,: , •. 

As she-adniits, Hhrdy in Li/e-s Uttie ' ' 
. Ironies ipreaeri fa' :t 'lfa ihil ia r J sceharibs; : 
mostly of tile sortifotuid' In'dipreut' 
sentimeritaL fiction "j and the fact that- . 
he defies bur expectations H by altering : 

’ or In veftihg!thp morals of the$e plots" ' '■ 
still leaves us to'digeSt as best yve may a; ■ 

book taik"^^ardyj Frofessor BrSy 
;;telU' us r wrote stories “as orl^nal in, 

g rift, afid style as the . stories of a 
lekhoy, ■'!.«' Joyce, dr a 1 
Hemingway". This sounds more like 
: propagandizing than the exercise of 
literary judgment. ■ * 
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The Brigadier’s innings 


Alan Ross 

Peter Tinniswood 
Collected Tales Tram a Lang Room 
262pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 

0 09150140 7 


Thai would hove been a pity, for the 
Brigadier is an inspired raconteur 


Constantine, the combative pugnacity greater fame early in his career ns a That would hove been a pity, for the 
or a Freddie Trueman, the dark, hairy pugilist of distinction, and E. W. Brigadier is an inspired raconteur 
lens of a W, G. Grace". It was. Swanson, father and brother whose bluff exterior conceals an 
according to the Brigadier, only by respectively of that uniquely alarming amount of knowledge - 
repeatedly making her pregnant that glamorous star of the moving whelherfirst-orsecond-handilisoften 
the Prince Consort could curb her kinematograph. Miss Gloria A rlotl. hard to say. He has fingered, for 

cricketing proclivities. Even so she To an y 0ne not an fail with cricket. die 

used often to open the batting cricketers and hangers-on the Niule m County Cricket and the 
incognito for Quidnuncs and the Free Brigadier’s reminiscences would, almost unobtainable E. W. Gloria 
Foresters, and tie one on in the back unfortunately, make as little sense as a Swanson s A Down an ^ Gh/ i/i W ove 
parlour of The Bat and Ball. The pamphlet in Urdu on-birth-control to a Tunbrtdje ^ 

Brigadier, however, discounts the Trappist monk. For cricket is the saymgs of E.R. Elizabeth Regina 
rumour that she achieved con f e P xt j n which his richly-stocked Dexter by . he h flr ’ a ^ 
reincarnation in the form of George niind W anders, cricketers are the hit- was who might have carried n treasured 
Duckworth, preferring to believe tha men who galvanize his whisky-and- fragment of Monkey Hornby s 
it was as Mr Bill Alley that she fulfilled SU n-stunned consciousness. underpants in his tin trunk, 

her undoubted umpiring talents. Peter Tinniswood is an unobtrusive But the Brigadier is no gossip; 


The Brigadier, Peter Tinniswood tells parlour of The Bat and Ball. The 
us, was born in A rlott St John's. "He Brigadier, however, discounts the 
loves fine claret, Vimto, quail in rumour that she achieved 
season, barrage balloons, blotting reincarnation in the form of G 
paper, E. W. Swanson and his sister Duckworth, preferring to believe 
Gloria." So far. so good. “I have had it was as Mr Bill Alley that she ful 
the honour", the Brigadier remarks by her undoubted umpiring talents, 
way of introduction, "In the name of R - di - hj roaminos 

freedom and nalural justice to th J!L^ 8 “^/ma nv famous m 
slaughter and maim men f and women) *ricke? writers fo/evamnle • »f?o 
of countless creeds and races." The 


whether first- or second-hand it is often 
hard to say. He has fingered, for 
example, Patrick Eacar's scarce The 
Nude in County Cricket and the 
almost unobtainable E. W, "Gloria" 


underpants in his tin trunk. 
But the Brigadier is no 


r unuoimicu uin|>ui.i B uu«i». Peter Tinniswood is an unobtrusive But the Brigadier is no aossip; 

The Brigadier, in his roamings about listener. In fact, he does not say a word rqther, he is one whose flights of fancy 
the world, met many famous people; from first page to last. But had he not and speculation rank him with Breton, 
crick el writers, for example: “How the something like total recall the Pinter. Pindar and Edgar Allan Poe. A 

. - _ re . 1 . _ A _ k.r ir.-T, Urtn rloent rurraoliel tia itrilrAa^C Ktl 


crick el writers, for example: "How the 
names trip off the tongue: Neville 


Inal all the victims of this carnage a no 
slaughter were just like you and I - 
apart from their disgusting table 1 1 

manners und their revolting IJ /p I I ■ 
appcurance. Poor chaps, they had only X\.^ V vli. 
two failings - they were foreigners. and 
they were on the wrong side.” - 1 1 

You cannot say fairer Ilian Ihnt. On E. S. Turner 

such simple principles the Brigadier — 

lived out liia life anti in the evening of it p ETER Haining (Editor) 
he makes Mr Tinniswood free of the 
details. Shades of Dracula: Bi 


something like total recall the Pinter. Pindar and Edgar Allan Poe. A 
Brigadiers long, sometimes over-long closet surrealist, he proceeds by 
monologues would have been Iosl on association of images. His claw-back 
the wind. memory, rifling the tallboys of the 


n -IS-" '7; ' n,i“„ >■ h';I names tnp off the tongue: Neville brigadiers long, sometimes over-iong ciosei surrealist, 
Brigadier is no Blimp, though, for he » Cardcw, R. C. Robertson- Hare, Bruce monologues would have been lost on association of mia, 

Woodcock of The Tima, who Achieved Chewing. -t-* riding tl 

slaughter were just like you and I - 

apart from their disgusting table 1 1 • • 

appcurance. Poor chaps, they had only Revelling m strange sorrows 

Iwn fnilinas - thev were forcipucrs mid CD 


Stoker Society of Dublin and the undead rising from their graves and 
Vampire Information Exchange of draining the blood of the living that 


New York. 


conducted 


details. Shades of Dracula: Brant Stoker’s 

Uncollected Stories- 

Most, blit not all, of the main 204nn William KImher £6 5fl 
incidents arc to do with cricket. The ffvPJV m Vos 
Brigadier, who has little liking for sex - -- - ' 


heads of their once-loved ones. Since 


Could it have been the Vampire exhumations” in order to bunt the 
Information Exchange which heads of their once-loved ones. Since 
interested Mr Haining in a neglected Dracula appeared in 1897 this may well 
newspaper report he lays before us as have been the immediate inspiration of 
the probable catalyst to the vampiric a novel which Stoker himself is 

j.. J cunnncnH tn hnvp inlrmolv nttrihntpn In 


interested Mr Haining in a neglected Dracula appeared in 1897 this may well 
newspaper report he lays before us as have been the immediate inspiration of 


incidents arc to do with cricket. The n TlflV 5 fancies already in Stoker’s mind, supposed to have jokingly attributed to 

Brigadier, who has little liking for sex - leading to the writing of Dracula ? The a heavy supper of dressed crab. (The 

particularly during Test Match Special The Dracula industry, though now cutting was found in Stoker's papers other theories about what inspired this 
- is a repository of arcane fact. For based in Romania, maintains world- and is from the New York World early horrific masterpiece are well cnnvnssed 
example, he knows all about the wide cultural outposts, four of which in 1896. Quoting “an ethnologist of in Daniel Forson's The Man Who Was 
hitherto-concealed cricketing prowess arc mentioned in Peter Haining's repute”, it tells at length how. in the Dracula, published in 1975). 


i'l 

;.!! 


of Queen Victoria, who had “the acknowledgements: the Dracula late nineteenth century, superstitious stoker who was manaaer to Sir 

athletic grace of a Frank Woolley, the Society of London, the Count Dracula Rhode Islandeis became so convinced Henry Irving wrote much horror 
snow-white teeth of a Learie Society of Los Angeles, the Bram that consumption was passed on by the fiction, most of it now forgotten. His 

widow published a volume of his short 
stories, but other projected collections 

| 1 P • j did not appear. Now Haining, an 

1 1 n Tri ITT indefatigable anthologist of tales of the 

-*■*■'*■ W-Xi. macabre, has rounded up a curious 

assortment of Stoker’s stories, nil of 

-men involved in a hew and .dangerous' of the aeroplane as a weapon of War which, he claims, “relate in some way 
occupation. But fighiing comes first, and the fortunes of an entertaining or other” to Dracula. 


: . ' i f!j - 
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Hot stuff, old fruit 


Michael Trend 

Max Hennessy 

The Bright Blue Sky 

240pp. Homish Hamilton. £8.95. ■’ 

0 2^ 10898 5 ■: , • • • 

It 1 is 19)4, and Nicholas Dicken 
Qulnriey is off to watch- the cricket at 
Brighton. He misses the. train; that 
afternoon He discovers instead the joys 
of flying apd of the opposite; sex. But - 
.we fare only 'on page 14 -'a cloud drifts 
across the clear blue sky of Old 


last anaaiipomtsinbcriveen: there «re group of characters. The Bright Blue h , Plir , v if 

no Saint-Exupdrys m the squadron. On Sky is the first of a projected trilogy, represSntntfrc Stoker eave stow ufu 
leave m London the two tnends eat in and already we can speculate as to KhE in 

the Cafd Roynl. go to The Maldof the whether Dicken will marry the which he rolled lfke a doa i?cS^ 
Mountains and Dicken spends the liberated Zoe, Anriys’s aircraft- ^he CrataM C W’ ^we 8 | Jve- "Thee 
night with Maud , a . society girl : •"I obsessed sister, or somehow end up Q h h Aurma I w fiiwaft in the land «d 

nuoht tn hnvr wnrnpH irrm Shp « mlhpr with A virtue Imrealf M,. ,,,111 ... V 1 * 1 Will UWftU 111 me lUIlU 111 


past, plucking eerie tunes 
summer air. can joust with M 4 

and Ionesco on equal tenns. C 

cncket - rather than revolS 1 
empires - stirred such a S’ 
conflicting incident endtnE? 
recipes and rigmaroles. ^ 

Tinniswood takes the BraiV 
vers, on of events as 
Gibson may well be the SEA 
Wack tennis-champion AHaf 
Denis Amiss the author of i «*7 
T. S. Eliot the brother offi; 
known umpire. D. H. Lawr™ 
writer of a cricketing epic So*! 
Go vers. If he thinks differentljj! 
n f? wl * Bngadier’sinmi,! 
all, and if he wants to put iheC, 
Tony Lewis, and rabbit on abwk 
Roll and Whitney Scrotum. wliJ 
should Tinniswood bite the ham J 
feeds him? "I 


discover sexual pointers in Sttb 
works (again, see Farson’s life). 

Stoker's strong suit was theau 
of unease and menace, as in 1 
Chain of Destiny” (published ^1 
A. Stoker Esq”), involving id jot 
curse; but he depended heavihMa 

a s as splitting skies ana ms 
es. The best story in (hlsvoto 
“Walpurgis Night", which hid hi 
intended ns a prelude to Drank! 
which wns dropped at the pabfcfc 
request for reasons of lengih.Dk 
been published before and sfrtit 
good vampire story in its own ri^i 

The most freakish item Hiinqli 
turned up is a story, occuppji 
quarter of the book, which hm! 
Stoker but by an American m 
who wrote as Ralph Milne Fukj.l 
wns published in Weird Tate 
purports to be "based on an ktaht 
Into Brum Stoker", as confiW/ 
Farley. Itisatnleofendearingsili 
which reads as if Stephen LeiwW 
decided lo introduce a v»f 
element into one of his "SBat 
Sketches of a Little Town", 


night with Maud, a .society girl: "I 
ought to have warned you. She’s rnther 
Hot stuir. HaUo tells him - too late. 
No serious daimage Is done, however, 


SZ Tore', 0 « r 7mm : 


and they are soon safely back at the. Nicola, now in Madras, and perhaps A ur o ra- Aurorn!’^ 
front \ve have not heard the last of fast-livirr Aurora - AuroraJ The Castle oF the 


livirio 1 wwih- * iiu v^taut ui me ODCnilll! 

rs instead the joys Maud? Will the aoualUne CpcU Kin g'’ features a distraught poet, in m e ji c ,.T 

pposite-sex. But - The obnoxious Dipldck is - now Diolock con nue hk « search of his lost love, traversing the mcu,ciu 

14 - a cloud drifts revealed as yellow in- rive face of the ouf ^S^ Dicken shows a^ew Vfll,c y of the Shadow - fendins off 

._•»«! 


enemy but ia wizard at pulling strings in 

Engltind,:the shots at Sarajevo reiecho- ^e RAF.-Pjckei. ispostetflp North ^ 

round the world and thelstdry lifts off. ■ Itn, y ^ face he Austpan nyers, and by tri ® ■ urrlca " e m volume Three? 
Dfckeh’s 1 King and Country need him, P? w a ‘ a t ni,iar pattern is developing: One wonders at, and admires, the 

and via the Royal Garrison Artillery he Halt0 and Diplpck are never far energy of the author. Max Hennessy is 
lands up.- in -the Royal Flying Corns. . beilind - ‘Here is a new model of one of the .pseudonyms of John 
first as aiii observer and then as a pilot, neroplane to fly, another girl round the Harris, 'ex-sailor, ex-airman, ex- 
hi... tv Tr. . n.j.Li nil.. . i*i„. Corner. . . newspaperman, ex-travel courier ex- 


sneration of fighter pilots hdw t( 
e Hurricane in Volume Three? 


eventually re 
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Dfckeh’s Kihg and Country need him, 
and vin the Royal Garrison Artillery he J ia JJ 
lands up.-in-the Royal Flying Corps. . ueni 
first as ah observer and then as a pilot . acr0 
Max Hennessy’s The Bright BlueSky ,Corn 
takes us .from these early dttys of on A 
organized nir-, force,-, through ;Ithe. deei 
formation of’ the RAF id the dou 
preparation for the days: of peace 
following | he fend of the First World • ■-.• . 
Wnr. It reminds one of that splendid 
breed of films mnde after the Second I; 
World War, such os The Dant-$tisters I , 
or Sink the Bisntarki we jump strnight 
Into the action. There is no scene- — — 
setting, no need to explain the' « 
background or. to worry about the At 
rights and wrongs*- action is a]l. The ^ 
Havel' is a Welcome reminder -of Ubw « 
things were done in' the hefolo. days. 

• ; Dlckeii - is posted to ; . fhe ‘Western . Syn 


“ oirZ’Z' 7^' . 0( J KiSg S of D M1 h. Another 

One wonders at, and admires, the tale of the Valley of the Shadow, 
energy of the author. Max Hennessy Is published In 1907, is filled with visions 


his beloved in the 


Although' the novel is ohly one layer 


^ an - An J ,lnks between Dracula and 


1 VS ,s a L ncw ! . rnodel . , of -U i Qt . P : ? eudon ynis of John of delirium and perhaps, says Haining, 
jplane to fly, another girl round the Harris, ex-sailor, ex-airman, ex- reflected the feelings of a then very sick 
,er ' ' man. Any links between Dracula and 

dlhoughthe novel'ls ohlyone layer penned The Hon m ^.“bomtS reSin^b^Pa^T sorrow Ire h^rd 

fesrasKset"*- .i*JRESrs 

.poking into the schism 


stuff her mouth with onions. AwS 
of tills intention, the hero rflshev 
the New York Public Lrtoarp 
opening time and, making 
medicnl shelves, plunges pwW 
into a work tin cataleptic trances . 

ff, ns some SHy, Stoker hodjimjj 
a sequel to Dractda, W ***, 
can this he the sort of -thing he 
mind? Mildly, Mr Haining 
that there are elements of tm* £ 
which Stoker might towj 


Much of the novel revolves around drivir 
the relationship between Vanya and provii 


setting, no need to explain the ^ T # mucn pi me novel revolves around driving force behind this revival is 

background or to worry about the Keith Jeffery: - , the relationship between Vanya and provided by Father Zakbar - a 

rights and wrongs*-; - nettop is all. The friends from his studentdavs with ^"Savonarola of the steoDes” - who 

Havel is-.tji Welcome reiHinder-6f Ubw ^ y ■ J. \ c ! .pent bfffiaUsm £ilh 

things were done in', the hefalo days. :T* h Binyon ; : r :; ^ Sthwill bring 

Qickeri is posted to ; :fhe Western S^an Soiig . . : ■ - j , /X • ^riod'^hl E Sr^ ^ ' thB 0od upon 6 ™-' Thc P riest * however, 

Froht, whfere brave men; refer to their 203pp. Ha'mish Hniniiton' -£7 95 s V made a erMter mTrk /n !l cras ,^ uite M at home with radio 

friwdfe as "pid fr«.it” and foes as^ihat 0 '* ’ 7 . ' Syffi ^ ! Jtu ^ cal affairs 

aadgec”. Dicken soon has one of encli y i?fin -rC._ K18a m, , n S ^ ar .!' 1 and his preposterous olan to Overthrow 

&LEW&V' ^ Mtenc. 


Froht, whfere brave mep 1 refer to (heir 203c 


T. j, Binyon 

S>van Sbng :V 


WITH IUKM IK IUU. i "ft- - • — :„> n 

which it would be a pity 
few red steaks began to slw» ■ 
eastern sky." 


encompassing r . e i a,|VB *^i? D SS 
“wanderers" and^^runnWl N ^ 
eccentric “inUh-dpnkeTS^^ 


©»vBvi .■« L'rv" v ,u 7 'i i .'buiet 'living:, at Mosbbw 

ns; Parasol Percy, (he; saOn-to^Hc Devoted • A theTst ' 
huSbdhd . . pf thp ? ddleclflbI6 Arinys lilriratUre he nrefers 

Tneh cw-lr -... u/hriert il l • 1*. nirfu-'-- ers "WWW JPTO“ 


Stents ! ^ WprSlied hv an 


Toshackv-w^ so 

obsessed pur hero when (lie world' was lh „ shn >« mW a iwL ™ 1 


s(i )1 £reep aqd pie 

In Frartce the \ 
exciting pospibil 
warfare into the 


Swon Song is an 
Coupled to the “CjSi 

Vanya's more i 

Allhrtugh . . .Bipyoh 5 ' -JJg 


on the shares of misty- Albion".iFrbm - Vahya both .to fi 


to Rdssian and is 

us o well qualified to Write about the 
,'vOvief Union; no Gorky Bark package- 
, t our rese arch hefe Wfcile; the novel is 


putting together lil3.';Vcirpus ^ north of jmpt 
the trenches ;but, the British arfe at a 7Sivdi 
disadvanf^ge.nyingtheirdumbferRqme bnex 
BEs, always unpopular ^th thef^'ers. ; is: rfe 


'« ; 1 • BEs, always unpopular ;^thUie flyers,; is: roughly 'interruptfed by.^t&Mi Qlif Etonian itA -{,£22; v 

: tljesairmen Jiie .slxpf seconds to; tbfe policemen ' who xtpdn 
J jp|b' 5 '| | ! ■ * minute, and although l.Helr bWUes^afe,;' Pandoca-’s boJj of o[d;Ues,. pHfggdo^ 

j r " saVrige they feel me nairtaHiilerie o^ iand^itioHmint entanglemeoii-. 
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An eye on the truth 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Naomi Mitchison 

Storm Jameson 

Company Parade 
34 5 pp. 

Women Against Men 

293pp. 

Virago. £3.50 each. 

In Storm Jameson’s Journey from the 
North, one of .the best ever 
autobiographies, written in the 1960s, 
there are several chapters about her 
early life in London, trying to write a 
successful novel, worrying about her 
husband's infidelities and fending off 
the attentions of a GI toughie. After 
reading that, it is dear that Hervey 


Russell, the protagonist of Company 
Parade is none other than the voung 
Storm. And yet, not quite. For the girl 


in this violent, bitter, sharply written 
novel is only reacting against one war, 
whereas the writer of the 
autobiography, a generation later, has 
been through another war and the 
horror of her beloved Europe almost 
overwhelmed by Nazi and fascist ideas 
and actions, and has also been deeply 
hurt and disappointed by Staitn’s 
Russia. 

In this novel Hervey stresses the 
'break between pre-1914 and post-1918 
England, but perhaps there was an 
even bigger break to come between the 
1930s and 50s - or now. Hervey was 
meant to be the main character of a 
series. Alt the other people, some of 
whom appear In brilliant sketches and 
some of whom die but will be 
remembered, were to be developed 
later on, In fact, she only wrote two 
more novels in this series; by the mid- 
1930s her eyes were on'Hitler and the 
German nation. 

In Company Parade we are 
reminded of the Treaty of Versailles, 


of the almost incredible speeches of the 
politicians on the winning side, and of 
the popular newspapers headlining the 
“whining Huns” while at least some of 
the British soldiers in the army of 
occupation were trying to share their 
rations with starving children. Yet we 
must also remember that The Times , in 
those days our dear old Thunderer, 
had the courage to print Siegfried 
Sassoon’s anti-war poems. That war 
had not hit the civilian . population 
unless of course they had sons, lovers, 
fathers, dying in the trench warfare, 
the realities of which were always 
hidden. For the rest, business as usual 
was the motto - and how horribly 
successful some of the businessmen, 
and their women, were. The other 
motto was Homes for Heroes, also 
debunked in this book. For Hervey 
turns a raging, piercing eye on it all. Or 
rather, Storm Jameson does. 

What kind of writer was she? My 
feeling is that she was short on 
imagination; but she had - almost 


material men arc supposed to be more 
acceptable. Writing novels, unless they 
are very lone and apparently based on 
monumental research, is still rather 
down-market. Yet anyone looking for 
a factual picture of En eland 
immediately after the First World War 
could not do better than this book, 
even if it is a novel. 

The three long-short stories in 
Women Against Men give us yet 
another look into a now non-existent 
English world, mainly that of London. 
But there is nobody in them who comes 
throueh as sharply as Hervey Russell. 
The “I" of the first story starts, Hervey- 
like, as a clever girl-child with a 
dominant, angry mother, she also 
writes an unsuccessful first novel. But 
her opposite number, the successful 
intellectual lady who turns out to have 
entirely misunderstood her own 


This is north-country English and 
something that is far more necessary in 
difficult times than all the imagination 
in the world. Naturally Hervey* home 
town, Danesacre, which in the real 
world is the Whitby of sixty years ago, 
comes through as clearly as tnough one 
lived there. 

But why did Storm Jameson write 
novels, which demand at least a certain 
amount of imagination? First, because 
it was the obvious way to earn the 
money which she needed, mostly for 
her baby son, towards whom she felt a 
kind of euilt- her alter ego in this novel 
makes tnat very plain. But also because 
she wanted to draw public attention to 
specific wrongs and injustices and felt, 
perhaps correctly, that she could do it 


Fiction has been open to women tor 
some time, but for handling factual 


Bennett as he might have been, though 
In fact wasn’t. 

The second story is more complex, 
end the people in it are more 
Interesting. This is because at bottom it 
is about class and cross-class 
relationships. This has always' 
fascinated British readers, and does so 
now even more than in the 1930s when 
the edges were only too clear. The 
third story of this collection is the best 
and the most memorable. It tells of a 
day in the life and hard times of an 
un-named but exhaustively described 
woman who has been around with men 
and lived oft them all her life. She isn’t 
at aft nice and what she does is deeply 
shocking, but we find ourselves 
compelled to share her anxieties and 
greeds and her memories of the men 
who have turned her into what she is. 
But I’m not sure why this collection is 
called Women against Men. These 
women might just as well have been 
against class or against customary 
morals, or even against themselves. 


Paperback fiction in brief 


Patricia Craig. 

Anna Katharine Green 
T h* Leavenworth Case 
331pp. Constable. £3.75. 

The Leavenworth Case is one of the 
more celebrated curiosities of 
«lectlye fiction; its early date (1878) 
makes it the first detective novel by a 
wman to be published in book form. 
ygM ver it presents, albeit in a 
rudimentary way, a number of the 
matures later associated with such 
nwpls: painstaking investigation, 
^mphasis on clues ("I see a faint line of 
near one of the chambers”), an 
Apparently undistinguished hero (the 
Pww York Inspector Gryce). A little 
ponderous, ana often unintentionally 
“5M *8 nevertheless a good early 
^ftple of the genre. 

Gbqrqb MacDonald 
P hantastes 

' ' |^PP. Bookmarks. £4.95. 

I'SjjS® MacDonald’s “fairy tale for 
» first published in 1858, makes 
J romantic allegory (though its Imaged 
"w, Implications , are not strictly 
on»f Qri f ?a l’ as MacDonald pointed 
suiir me process of growing up. 
SSV ^counters, trTals of moral 
JSSf bhJ many fantastic dangers 
■Si"* i ero whose bedroom, on the 
vS^afterhis twenty-first birthday, 
^ mto a vvoodiand glade. This 
i fonifll’u ^kh points forward to a 

•SSW-WN b y c - s ‘ 

! books, suffers 

\ (Udadffi ? ortl Victorian prolixity and 


first person by a young girl who meets energetic, effortless and so on. Many 
the central character only twice, but of them are Impersonations, and the ‘ 
finds her own understanding and author slips with ease from one 
perception enlarged by the encounters, narrative manner to another, 

reproducing the exact tones of a girl in 

E. Arnot Robertson 

Ordinary Families preoccupations of adolescence, 

33lnn Viraoo £3.50 overcharged and underplayed; but 

33 ipp. virago. JJ.DU. noth £ thJg Qcc0mll|hcd coition 

"Ordinary people are peculiar too ls jess than dlvert lng. 

Louis MacNeice wrote; this, as far as 
one can gather, is the underlying theme 

CAROL,™ Blackwood 

certain present-day writers, however, The Fate of Mary Rose 
she doesn't pick and choose with 206pp. Penguin. £1.50. 
cunning among the instances of 

ordinariness available to her; The effect of one child smard eron the 

everything, as far as she can manage it, P h 8 if 1 nrlir^nnve 1 ? 16 ?n 
goes in - boating, bird -watching, l His unsettling, sardonic novel, in 

village life, class distinctions, domestic whlch morbid imaginings proliferate, 
tensions, moments of mortification. The voice of the narrator, distant, 
It’s easy to spot the qualities that got E. detached and unsympathetic as the 
Arnot Robertson condemned as a novel begins, gradually acquires a note 
middlebrow novelist when her books of outrage as the elements of muddle 
Annp.nred wordiness, deeo and nastiness tn his Hte become 


gather 

MlMortriEiie^y : 

'WtirVA so.,-;/ 


published in 
, empties ? her 
ZS essentially 

vV. ro, the stom » tm Ay* Mu in 


«r ^ ry! Vn^efcise; in 


cunning among the instances of 
ordinariness available to her; 
everything, as far as she can manage it, 
goes in - boating, bird -watching, 
village life, class distinctions, domestic 
tensions, moments of mortification. 
It’s easy to spot the qualities that got E, 
Arnot Robertson condemned as a 
middlebrow novelist when her books 
first appeared . - wordiness, deep 
feeling, apparent frankness, 
smoothness of tone. At her best, she |s 
a graceful and accurate observer «w 
everyday felicities, and .tribulations;' 
there is something dispiriting about 
this novel, though, 

Rebecca West 
The Return of the Soldier 
lltpp, Fontana. £1.25. ' ,• 

In Rebecca West's first : novel, 
originally published in 1918, a shell- 
shocked officer is sent home ffom the 
Front - with all memory of his wife 
obliterated. . -The psychological 
implications of this particular affliction 
are plain enough; and so, it is gradually 
revealed, is the course of 1 action 
necessary to effect a cure. -Rebecca 
West handles her rather ornate theme 
with composure and measure of 
irony; The Return of the Soldier \s 
also more lucid and economical lhah 
her later fiction, v ‘ v , ' 

* • * •: ; v ; ; ' 

WuxiamBqyd "V 

On the Yankee 6tat tort ; r ; V , 
188ppA,Pengptn. $LSP. :• , ^ 


'most substantial’ work to date . 


Verity BargAte 
T it for Tat • 

157pp. Fontana. £1.50, 


Verity Bargate, who died last year, is 
the author of three jarring novels. With 
hindsight, it’s easy to. Identify the 
Impulse behind this writer’s raty-edged 
fiction: rage. Rage against , female 
misery, bodily affliction and blight. Tit 
for Tat, the last of the group. Is based 
on a grisly cqnflatioti of three 
proverbs, “getting your own back”,, 
‘‘cutting offTyoiir nose to spite your 
fate” and “mocking’s catching". The 
emotional effect is powerful and 
lacerating, but it Is achieved at Up 
expense of subtlety and virtuosity. : 
.* i . - - r - v>V • • : 


Somerset County Council ufc 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

Deputy County 
Librarian 

Salary: £12,1 ll-£ 13,299 per annum 

(National Pay Award pending) 

The post of Deputy County Librarian has become 
vacant following the appointment of the previous 
postholder as County Librarian of Buckinghamshire. 
The person appointed will be a Chartered Librarian 
with considerable administrative and managerial ability, 
especially in regard to local government finance and 
personnel matters. HeJshe will have a wide experience 
of the public library service, nnd a detailed knowledge 
of the book trade and current literature. 

The post is based at Bridgwater. 

Further details and an application form returnable not 
later than 22nd November, 1982 arc available from the 
County Librarian, Library Administration, Mount 
Street, Bridgwater, Somerset, TA6 3ES. Tell Bridgwater 
451201, Telexi 46395. 


NeneColloge Northampton V 

Applications are Invited Irom qualified Librarians (male or tamale) 
lor the poet ol: 

Assistant Librarian 
(Serials) 

Salary AP2/3 £5,064-£6,333 (under review) 

in None College Library 8enilce . _ , 

Application tomi and lurther details send BAE to. Dapuly Senior 
^^^Injahattve pffioe^ Nsm Coflege, Moulton Park, NortHam^on 

Closing data 51 h November, tMZ. 


DUBLIN 

uni Van sit v coll eon 

ASSISTANT LIIJR ARI AN ' 

Apnllrotion* uro Invltnd Irpw 
ItAbly winliriou rurulljlrilM for 
n post or Assistant Librarian 
(cimctn 11 In tho. Collnint Llu- 
rury- TIi" Pt>st In iri Ilia*. Br fnin 
Llbrnry anil nronironca will l»n 
nlvnii to ciiidlDMoP who hav/> 
siibiatunl lal cmpnrlonrn In « nci- 
nntirl" library and n drqrt?n In «» 
union title subiflCt. Tim pnruon 
appointed will l»a expoiteU ,W 
dovnlop. (urtlinr Iho ori-|ln«i III 
rormutlan rolrlovul Hnrvli:o 
whU-li I# an inlnpral purl of tlio 
work of thn library; prr.vlon# 
mpnrlnnro In INI" aron la on 
aiionibl raquirnment. 

ASSISTANT MORARIAN 

(QrudR aj 

AppllnitloiiM nr" Invited Troni 
suitably qua Ilf lad rand I data a ror 
Hie post or Aatlstnnf, Librarian 
(GraclB 81 In tho CoUnpp LI 
rary. The post I*- In llin Blhll_ 
nraphlo Rscords nnpartmanl of. 
lb" Main Library 

Salary _ acalsa *?jEI9339 — 
18419 lOrBd# M l)i IRC7B4S— 
1 1 1 68 l Oradn 91 

Further partldiilnm muy be 
obtalnad Trom the Sat-rotary and 
Bursar. . Ad min Istr a No r» Build- 
ing, Unlvsrslly ' Collago. Dal* 
field, nublln 4. to whom np- 
pllcations. tobniher will; tne 
nentes Sud addreasos- or two 
refaries should ■ b" roturnfcd Uy 
Friday tath.Novoinher 

I EkHlBlTIOhS I 


LONDON 

THBXqNbbN HOSPITAL 

• MHOlCAL COLLEGE 
(tin I vo rally or Loudon) 

• VVn require a mo turn, adapt- 


m 


■ bin parson. With acrurate tyn^ 

I nn to work In the Collage *a 
msy matllcnl library- . . • 

As wnll ss lha usual rlnrlvnl 
tasks, tlyplnn. word prornsrilnn. ■ 
post. plioioi-Qpylnn, olol you 
will bn espacled to help run the 


Library Issuo/Enquiry T>nak for 
snvnruT liourn par. Weak, salary 
Mt-ortllnn to. bum and oKprrlonco 
llin ranan E4.871 .to 
llnrluBlvn of London ‘ 
lawuneoi nor annum. Tour 
wnake annual leave .plus nxtru • 
days whan tha . Coll nap la 
clqsad. Enaulrlon tlal 01-377 
eaoo nit 9a 1 and uppllvatlunn 
falvlnn cho names and addrasaas 
of Iwo^rafaraasi to Mr P. H*K-k- , 

H ay, , Librarian. Thn London 
iaapCtal Mndlml Col lens. Tur- 
ner B treat; London. El 2AD 
. within 14 diVH. . L|03 


Admires. . LIB9. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


11 UI nuini-i. 1 -wiiwwiii 

within 14 days. 

BRISTOL 

VVEBLEV colleob 
TE MP on^v o sP^iALisT 

ThU Thoplogtcsl Calieoa 1 nf 

^lu^nT^A AaVhma 


fsaggrSaas'JTtfl 

B.J5S ^SpSTI&i* 

ooka. aoiairrtS.Te 0 pb. • Apr- 
y ip writing with currlcwlum 


■!K i 1 




pf:' 1 : J 

P! 

■■ 1 


y In 'writing' wllh currltw 

no j| tn 

^or^ppllcetlonai IS NovorrtjKJr 


m.* 
; fe.- 

.Mr 


birthed bv Times Nmjrtgspere 

England, end printed bv North 
• smpton Mercury Co. Ltd. Upper 

RISK? ,ho Po ‘* 


CREATIVE WRITING FELLOWSHIP 

AuplUttona are.Mted tar the poet Creative MW™ 
Fellow. basiW In RenfwYOtatrlot LlbiwiM^ ^Thfe ftflfewoilp 
• Is .worhr £6.500 for w Initial 12 mdjilhs pariod, finfe »ew l 
Is e possibility' that tMs p.dnod. may. be axtended. * 
Applications should contain a list ol praylouahr PubWiad*. 
works and glva details of previous experience in this Held. 
^ successful applicant 'wlil be based hi ’the Central 
Ubrary. PaWsy. • 

Aaplleation would 
Ubrarlan, Renfrew 
Avenue 

- v . Wwtait. 

1 District Council 






